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FEBRUARY 


Noon—and the north-west sweeps the empty road, 

The rairwwashed fields from hedge to hedge are bare; 
Beneath the leafless elms some hind f s abode 

Looks small and void , and no smoke meets the air 
From its poor hearth: one lonely rook doth dare 
The gale, and beats above the unseen com, 

Then turns, and whirling down the wind is borne . 

Shall it not hap that on some dawn of May 
Thou shaU awake, and, thinking of days dead, 

See nothing clear but this same dreary day, 

Of all the days that have passed o ’er thine head? 
Shalt thou not wonder, looking from thy bed, 
Through green leaves on the windless east a-fire, 

That this day too thine heart doth still desire? 

Shalt thou not wonder that it liveth yet, 

The useless hope, the useless craving pain, 

That made thy face, that lonely noontide wet 
With more than beating of the chilly rain? 

Shalt thou not hope for joy new born again, 

Since no grief ever born can ever die 

Through changeless change of seasons passing by? 

Welliam Mobris. 


V 




PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


T HE genesis of the University Library lies in a 
compilation of “Little Masterpieces,” the 
first of which were published more than twenty- 
five years ago. The material included in these 
volumes was selected by able editors and writers 
whose experience was great and whose taste was 
excellent. Out of the “Little Masterpieces” grew 
a course in liberal education which was known as 
the Pocket University, and out of the Pocket 
University grew, finally, the University Library. 

The publishers most gratefully acknowledge 
their debt to the editors who compiled the original 
volumes: Bliss Perry, Henry van Dyke, Hardin 
Craig, Thomas L. Masson, Asa Don Dickinson, 
the late Hamilton W. Mabie, George lies, the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, and others. 

Some of the most important material contained 
in the Pocket University is, of course, included in 
the University Library but the sequence has been 
entirely changed and the scope of the work greatly 
broadened. Fully two thirds of the material is new 
and the literature of the world has been ransacked 
to find appropriate text to fit the basic educational 
needs of the modern public. 
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FEBRUARY 1 

VERSES 

Supposed to Be Written by Alexander Selkirk* 
During His Solitary Abode in the Island of Juan 
Fernandez 

1 AM monarch of all I survey,— 

My right there is none to dispute; 

From the center all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 

O Solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

I am out of humanity's reach; 

I must finish my journey alone, , 

Never hear the sweet music of speech,— 

I start at the sound of my own. 

The beasts that roam over the plain 
My form with indifference see; 

They are so unacquainted with man, 

_Their tameness is shocking to me. 

*Alexander Selkirk, a Scottish sailor, was found on the 
island of Juan Fernandez, February 1,1708, after four years 
of solitude. His adventures are said to have suggested 
“Robinson Crusoe/’ 
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Society, friendship, and love. 

Divinely bestowed upon man! 

O, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again! 

My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth,— 

Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheered by the sallies of youth. 

Religion! what treasure untold ' 

Resides in that heavenly word!— 

More precious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford; 

But the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Never sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a Sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds that have made me your sport. 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial, endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more! 

My friends,—do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 

O, tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind! 

Compared with the speed of its flight. 

The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift-winged arrows of light. 
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When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there; 

But, alas! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair; 

Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair. 

There’s mercy in every place, 

And mercy—encouraging thought!— 

Gives even affliction a grace, 

And reconciles man to his lot. 

William Cowper. 


A MAN AND SOME OTHERS 
I 

D ARK mesquit spread from horizon to horizon. 

There was no house or horseman from which 
a mind could evolve a city or a crowd. The world 
was declared to be a desert and unpeopled. Some¬ 
times, however, on days when no heat-mist arose, 
a blue shape, dim, of the substance of a specter’s 
veil, appeared in the southwest, and a pondering 
sheep-herder might remember that there were 
mountains. 

In the silence of these plains the sudden and 
childish banging of a tin pan could have made an 
iron-nerved man leap into the air. The sky was 
ever flawless; the manoeuvring of clouds was an 
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unknown pageant; but at times a sheep-herder 
could see, miles away, the long, white streamers of 
dust rising from the feet of another’s flock, and 
the interest became intense. 

Bill was arduously cooking his dinner, bending 
over the fire and toiling like a blacksmith. A 
movement, a flash of strange color, perhaps, off in 
the bushes, caused him suddenly to turn his head. 
Presently he arose, and, shading his eyes with his 
hand, stood motionless and gazing. He perceived 
at last a Mexican sheep-herder winding through 
the brush toward his camp. 

“Hello!” shouted Bill. 

The Mexican made no answer, but came steadily 
forward until he was within some twenty yards. 
There he paused, and, folding his arms, drew 
himself up in the manner affected by the villain 
in the play. His serape muffled the lower part of 
his face, and his great sombrero shaded his brow. 
Being unexpected and also silent, he had some¬ 
thing of the quality of an apparition; moreover, it 
was clearly his intention to be mystic and sinister. 

The American’s pipe, sticking carelessly in the 
comer of his mouth, was twisted until the wrong 
side was uppermost, and he held his frying-pan 
poised in the air. He surveyed with evident sur¬ 
prise this apparition in the mesquit. “Hell, 
Jos4!” he said; “what’s the matter?” 

The Mexican spoke with the solemnity of 
funeral tollings: “Beel, you nius’ geet off range. 
We want you geet off range. We no like. Un’- 
ertan’? We no like.” 
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“What you talking about?” said Bill. “No 
like what?” 

“We no like you here. Un’erstan’? Too 
mooch. You mus’ geet out. We no like. Un’¬ 
erstan’?” 

“Understand? No: I don’t know what the 
blazes you’re gittin’ at.” Bill’s eyes wavered in 
bewilderment, and his jaw fell. “ I must git out? 
I must git off the range? What you givin’ us?” 

The Mexican unfolded his serape with his small 
yellow hand. Upon his face was then to be seen 
a smile that was gently, almost caressingly, mur¬ 
derous. “Beel,” he said, “git out!” 

Bill’s arm dropped until the frying-pan was at 
his knee. Finally he turned again toward the fire. 
“Go on, you dog-gone little yaller rat!” he said, 
over his shoulder. “You fellers can’t chase me 
off this range. I got as much right here as any-' 
body.” 

“Beel,” answered the other in a vibrant tone, 
thrusting his head forward and moving one foot, 
“ you geet out or we keel you.” 

“Who will?” said Bill. 

“ I—and the others.” The Mexican tapped his 
breast gracefully. 

Bill reflected for a time, and then he said: “You 
ain’t got no manner of license to warn me off’n 
this range, and I won’t move a rod. Understand? 
I’ve got rights, and I suppose if I don’t see ’em 
through, no one is likely to give me a good hand 
and help me lick you fellers, since I’m the only 
■white man in half a day’s ride. Now, look: if you 
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fellers try to rush this camp, I'm goin’ to plug 
about fifty per cent, of the gentlemen present, 
sure. I’m goin’ in fur trouble, an’ I’ll git a lot of 
you. ’Nuther thing: if I was a fine valuable 
caballero like you, I'd stay in the rear till the 
shootin’ was done, because I’m goin’ to make a 
particular p’int of shootin’ you through the 
chest.” He grinned amiably, and made a gesture 
of dismissal. 

As for the Mexican, he waved his hands in a 
consummate expression of indifference. “Oh, all 
right,” he said. Then, in a tone of deep menace 
and glee, he added: “We will keel you eef you no 
geet. They have decide.” 

“They have, have they?” said Bill. “Well, 
you tell them to go to the devil!” 

ii 

As his Mexican friend tripped blithely away, 
Bill turned with a thoughtful face to his frying-pan 
and his fire. After dinner he drew his revolver 
from its scarred old holster, and examined every 
part of it. It was the revolver that had dealt 
death to the foreman, and it had also been in free 
fights in which it had dealt death to several or 
none. Bill loved it because its allegiance was 
more than that of man, horse, or dog. It ques¬ 
tioned neither social nor moral position; it obeyed 
alike the saint and the assassin. It was the claw 
of the eagle, the tooth of the lion, the poison,of the 
snake; and when he swept it from its holster, this 
minion smote where he listed, even to the battering 
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of a far penny. Wherefore it was his dearest 
possession, and was not to be exchanged in south¬ 
western Texas for a handful of rubier 

During the afternoon he moved through his 
monotony of work and leisure with the same air of 
deep meditation. The smoke of his suppertime 
fire was curling across the shadowy sea of mesquit 
when the instinct of the plainsman warned him 
that the stillness, the desolation, was again in¬ 
vaded. He saw a motionless horseman in black 
outline against the pallid sky. The silhouette 
displayed serape and sombrero, and even the 
Mexican spurs as large as pies. When this black 
figure began to move toward the camp, Bill’s 
hand dropped to his revolver. 

The horseman approached until Bill was en¬ 
abled to see pronounced American features, and a 
skin too red to grow on a Mexican face. Bill re¬ 
leased his grip on his revolver. 

“Hello!” called the horseman. 

“Hello!” answered Bill. 

The horseman cantered forward. “Good eve¬ 
ning,” he said, as he again drew rein. 

“Good evenin’,” answered Bill, without com¬ 
mitting himself by too much courtesy. 

For a moment the two men scanned each other 
in a way that is not ill-mannered on the plains, 
where one is in danger of meeting horse-thieves or 
tourists. 

Bill saw a type which did not belong in the mes¬ 
quit. The young fellow had invested in some 
Mexican trappings of an expensive kind. Bill's 
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eyes searched the outfit for some sign of craft, 
but there was none. Even with his local regalia, 
it was clear that the young man was of a far, black 
northern city. He had discarded the enormous 
stirrups of his Mexican saddle; he used the small 
English stirrup, and his feet were thrust forward 
until the steel tightly gripped his ankles. As 
Bill’s eyes traveled over the stranger, they lighted 
suddenly upon the stirrups and the thrust feet, 
and immediately he smiled in a friendly way. No 
dark purpose could dwell in the innocent heart of 
a man who rode thus on the plains. 

As for the stranger, he saw a tattered individual 
with a tangle of hair and beard, and with a com¬ 
plexion turned brick-color from the sun and 
whisky. He saw a pair of eyes that at first looked 
at him as the wolf looks at the wolf, and then 
became childlike, almost timid, in their glance. 
Here was evidently a man who had often stormed 
the iron walls of the city of success, and who now 
sometimes valued himself as the rabbit values his 
prowess. 

The stranger smiled genially, and sprang from 
his horse. “Well, sir, I suppose you will let me 
camp here with you to-night?” 

“Eh?” said Bill. 

“ I suppose you will let me camp here with you 
to-night?” 

Bill for a time seemed too astonished for words. 

“Well,” he answered, scowling in inhospitable 
annoyance, “well, I don’t believe this here is a 
good place to camp to-night, Mister.” 
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The stranger turned quickly from his saddle- 
girth. 

“What?” he said in surprise. “You don’t want 
me here? You don’t want me to camp here?” 

Bill’s feet scuffled awkwardly, and he looked 
steadily at a cactus-plant. “Well, you see, Mis¬ 
ter,” he said, “ I’d like your company well enough, 
but—you see, some of these here greasers are 
goin’ to chase me off the range to-night; and while 
I might like a man’s company all right, I couldn’t 
let him in for no such game when he ain’t got 
nothin’ to do with the trouble.” 

“Going to chase you off the range?” cried the 
stranger. 

“Well, they said they were goin’ to do it,” said 
Bill. 

“And—great heavens!—will they kill you, do 
you think?” 

“Don’t know. Can’t tell till afterward. You 
see, they take some feller that’s alone like me, and 
then they rush his camp when he ain’t quite ready 
for ’em, and ginerally plug ’im with a sawed-off 
shot-gun load before he has a chance to git at ’em. 
They lay around and wait for their chance, and it 
comes soon enough. Of course a feller alone like 
me has got to let up watching some time. Maybe 
they ketch 'im asleep. Maybe the feller gits 
tired waiting, and goes out in broad day, and kills 
two or three just to make the whole crowd pile 
on him and settle the thing. I heard of a case 
like that once. It’s awful hard on a man’s mind— 
to git a gang after him.” 
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“And so they’re going to rush your camp to¬ 
night?” cried the stranger. “How do you know? 
Who told you?” 

“Feller come and told me.” 

“And what are you going to do? Fight?” 

“Don’t see nothin’ else to do,” answered Bill, 
gloomily, still staring at the cactus-plant. 

There was a silence. Finally the stranger burst 
out in an amazed cry: “Well, I never heard of 
such a thing in my life! How many of them are 
there?” 

“Eight,” answered Bill. “And now look-a- 
here; you ain’t got no manner of business foolin’ 
around here just now, and’ you might better lope 
off before dark. I don’t ask no help in this here 
row. I know your happening along here just 
now don’t give me no call on you, and you’d better 
hit the trail.” 

“Well, why in the name of wonder don't you 
go get the sheriff?” cried the stranger. 

“Oh, hell!” said Bill. 


ill 

Long, smouldering clouds spread in the western 
sky, and to the east silver mists lay on the purple 
gloom of the wilderness. 

Finally, when the great moon climbed the 
heavens and cast its ghastly radiance upon the 
bushes, it made a new and more brilliant crimson 
of the campfire, where the flames capered merrily 
through its mesquit branches, filling the silence 
with the fire chorus, an ancient melody which 
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surely bears a message of the inconsequence of 
individual tragedy—a message that is in the boom 
of the sea, the shiver of the wind through the 
grass-blades, the silken clash of hemlock boughs. 

No figures moved in the rosy space of the camp, 
and the search of the moonbeams failed to disclose 
a living thing in the bushes. There was no owl¬ 
faced clock to chant the weariness of the long 
silence that brooded upon the plain. 

The dew gave the darkness under the mesquit a 
velvet quality that made air seem nearer to 
water, and no eye could have seen through it the 
black things that moved like monster lizards 
toward the camp. The branches, the leaves, that 
are fain to cry out when death approaches in the 
wilds, were frustrated by these mystic bodies 
gliding with the finesse of the escaping serpent. 
They crept forward to the last point where as¬ 
suredly no frantic attempt of the fire could dis¬ 
cover them, and there they paused to locate the 
prey. A romance relates the tale of the black 
cell hidden deep in the earth, where, upon enter¬ 
ing, one sees only the little eyes of snakes fixing 
him in menaces. If a man could have approached 
a certain spot in the bushes, he would not have 
found it romantically necessary to have his hair 
rise. There would have been sufficient expression 
of horror in the feeling of the death-hand at the 
nape of his neck and in his rubber knee-joints. 

Two of the bodies finally moved toward each 
other until for each there grew out of the darkness 
a face placidly smiling with tender dreams of 
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assassination. “The fool is asleep by the fire, 
God be praised!” The lips of the other widened 
in a grin of affectionate appreciation of the fool 
and his plight. There was some signalling in the 
gloom and then began a series of subtle rustlings, 
interjected often with pauses during which no 
sound arose but the sound of faint breathing. 

A bush stood like a rock in the stream of fire¬ 
light, sending its long shadow backward. With 
painful caution the little company travelled along 
this shadow, and finally arrived at the rear of the 
bush. Through its branches they surveyed for a 
moment of comfortable satisfaction a form in a 
gray blanket extended on the ground near the fire. 
The smile of joyful anticipation fled quickly, to 
give place to a quiet air of business. Two men 
lifted shot-guns with much of the barrels gone, 
and sighting these weapons through the branches, 
pulled trigger together. 

The noise of the explosions roared over the 
lonely mesquit as if these guns wished to inform 
the entire world; and as the gray smoke fled, the 
dodging company back of the bush saw the 
blanketed form twitching. Whereupon they burst 
out in chorus in a laugh, and arose as merry as a 
lot of banqueters. They gleefully gestured con¬ 
gratulations, and strode bravely into the light of 
the fire. 

Then suddenly a new laugh rang from some 
unknown spot in the darkness. It was a fear¬ 
some laugh of ridicule, hatred, ferocity. It might 
have been demoniac. It smote them motionless 
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in their gleeful prowl, as the stem voice from 
the sky smites the legendary malefactor. They 
might have been a weird group in wax, the light 
of the dying fire on their yellow faces, and shining 
athwart their eyes turned toward the darkness 
whence might come the unknown and the terrible. 

The thing in the gray blanket no longer 
twitched; but if the knives in their hands had been 
thrust toward it, each knife was now drawn 
back, and its owner’s elbow was thrown upward, 
as if he expected death from the clouds. 

This laugh had so chained their reason that for a 
moment they had no wit to flee. They were 
prisoners to their terror. Then suddenly the be¬ 
lated decision arrived, and with bubbling cries 
they turned to run; but at that instant there was 
a long flash of red in the darkness, and with the 
report one of the men shouted a bitter shout, spun 
once, and tumbled headlong. The thick bushes 
failed to impede the route of the others. 

The silence returned to the wilderness. The 
tired flames faintly illumined the blanketed 
thing and the flung corpse of the marauder, and 
sang the fire chorus, the ancient melody which 
bears the message or the inconsequence of human 
tragedy. 


IV 

“Now you are worse off than ever,” said the 
young man, dry-voiced and awed. 

“No, I ain’t,” said Bill, rebelliously. “I’m one 
ahead.” 
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After reflection, the stranger remarked, “Well, 
there’s seven more.” 

They were cautiously and slowly approaching 
the camp. The sun was flaring its first warming 
rays over the gray wilderness. Upreared twigs, 
prominent branches, shone with golden light, 
while the shadows under the mesquit were heavily 
blue. 

Suddenly the stranger uttered a frightened cry. 
He had arrived at a point whence he had, through 
openings in the thicket, a clear view of a dead 
face. 

“Gosh!” said Bill, who at the next instant had 
seen the thing; “ I thought at first it was that there 
Jos4. That would have been queer, after what I 
told ’im yesterday.” 

They continued their way, the stranger wincing 
in his walk, and Bill exhibiting considerable curi¬ 
osity. 

The yellow beams of the new sun were touching 
the grim hues of the dead Mexican’s face, and 
creating there an inhuman effect, which made his 
countenance more like a mask of dulled brass. 
One hand, grown curiously thinner, had been 
flung out regardlessly to a cactus bush. 

Bill walked forward and stood looking respect¬ 
fully at the body. “ I know that feller; his name 
is Miguel. He-” 

The stranger’s nerves might have been in that 
condition when there is no backbone to the body, 
only a long groove. “Good heavens!” he ex¬ 
claimed, much agitated; “don’t speak that way!” 
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“What way?” said Bill. “I only said his name 
was Miguel.” 

After a pause the stranger said: 

“Oh, I know; but-” He waved his hand. 

“Lower your voice, or something. I don’t know. 
This part of the business rattles me, don’t you see?” 

“Oh, all right,” replied Bill, bowing to the 
other’s mysterious mood. But in a moment he 
burst out violently and loud in the most extraor¬ 
dinary profanity, the oaths winging from him as 
the sparks go from the funnel. 

He had been examining the contents of the 
bundled gray blanket, and he had brought forth, 
among other things, his frying-pan. It was now 
only a rim with a handle; the Mexican volley 
had centered upon it. A Mexican shot-gun of 
the abbreviated description is ordinarily loaded 
with flatirons, stove-lids, lead pipe, old horseshoes, 
sections of chain, window weights, railroad sleepers 
and spikes, dumbbells, and any other junk which 
may be at hand. When one of these loads en¬ 
counters a man vitally, it is likely to make an 
impression upon him, and a cooking-utensil may 
be supposed to subside before such an assault of 
curiosities. 

Bill held high his desecrated frying-pan, turning 
it this way and that way. He swore until he 
happened to note the absence of the stranger. A 
moment later he saw him leading his horse from 
the bushes. In silence and sullenly the young man 
went about saddling the animal. Bill said, “ W T ell, 
goin’ to pull out?” 
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The stranger’s hands fumbled uncertainly at the 
throat-latch. Once he exclaimed irritably, blam¬ 
ing the buckle for the trembling of his fingers. 
Once he turned to look at the dead face with the 
light of the morning sun upon it. At last he 
cried, “Oh, I know the whole thing was all square 
enough—couldn’t be squarer—but—somehow or 
other, that man there takes the heart out of me.” 
He turned his troubled face for another look. 
“He seems to be all the time calling me a—he 
makes me feel like a murderer.” 

“But,” said Bill, puzzling, “you didn’t shoot 
him, Mister; I shot him.” 

“I know; but I feel that way, somehow. I 
can’t get rid of it.” 

Bill considered for a time; then he said diffi¬ 
dently, “Mister, you’re a’ eddycated man, ain’t 
you?” 

“What?” 

“You’re what they call a’—a’ eddycated man, 
ain’t you?” 

The young man, perplexed, evidently had a 
question upon his lips, when there was a roar of 
guns, bright flashes, and in the air such hooting 
and whistling as would come from a swift flock of 
steamboilers. The stranger’s horse gave a mighty, 
convulsive spring, snorting wildly in its sudden 
anguish, fell upon its knees, scrambled afoot again 
and was away in the uncanny death-run known to 
men who have seen the finish of brave horses. 

“This comes from discussin’ things,” cried Bill, 
angrily. 
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He had thrown himself flat on the ground facing 
the thicket whence had come the firing. He could 
see the smoke winding over the bush-tops. He 
lifted his revolver, and the weapon came slowly 
up from the ground and poised like the glittering 
crest of a snake. Somewhere on his face there 
was a kind of smile, cynical, wicked, deadly, of a 
ferocity which at the same time had brought a 
deep flush to his face, and had caused two upright 
lines to glow in his eyes. 

“Hello, Jos4!” he called, amiable for satire’s 
sake. “Got your old blunderbusses loaded up 
again yet?” 

The stillness had returned to the plain. The 
sun’s brilliant rays swept over the sea of mesquit, 
painting the far mists of the west with faint rosy 
light, and high in the air some great bird fled 
toward the south. 

“You come out here,” called Bill, again address¬ 
ing the landscape, “ and I’ll give you some shootin’ 
lessons. That ain’t the way to shoot.” Receiv¬ 
ing no reply, he began to invent epithets and yell 
them at the thicket. He was something of a mas¬ 
ter of insult, and, moreover, he dived into his 
memory to bring forth imprecations tarnished 
with age, unused since fluent Bowery days. The 
occupation amused him, and sometimes he laughed 
so that it was uncomfortable for his chest to be 
against the ground. 

Finally the stranger, prostrate near him, said 
wearily, “Oh, they’ve gone.” 

.“Don't you believe it,” replied Bill, sobering 
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swiftly. “They're there yet—every man of 
’em.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Because I do. They won’t shake us so soon. 
Don’t put your head up, or they’ll get you, sure.” 

Bill’s eyes, meanwhile, had not wavered from 
their scrutiny of the thicket in front. “They’re 
there, all right; don’t you forget it. Now you 
listen.” So he called out: “Jos6! Ojo, Jos6! 
Speak up, hombre! I want have talk. Speak up, 
you yaller cuss, you!” 

Whereupon a mocking voice from off in the 
bushes said, “Senor?” 

“There,” said Bill to his ally; “didn’t I tell 
you? The whole batch.” Again he lifted his 
voice. “ Jos4—look—ain’t you gittin’ kinder tired? 
You better go home, you fellers, and git some 
rest.” 

The answer was a sudden furious chatter of 
Spanish, eloquent with hatred, calling down upon 
Bill all the calamities which life holds. It was as 
if someone had suddenly enraged a cageful of 
wildcats. The spirits of all the revenges which 
they had imagined were loosened at this time, and 
filled the air. 

“They’re in a holler,” said Bill, chuckling, “or 
there’d be shootin’.” 

Presently he began to grow angry. His hidden 
enemies called him nine kinds of coward, a man 
who could fight only in the dark, a baby who would 
run from the shadows of such noble Mexican 
gentlemen, a dog that sneaked. They described 
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the affair of the previous night, and informed him 
of the base advantage he had taken of their 
friend. In fact, they in all sincerity endowed him 
with every quality which he no less earnestly be¬ 
lieved them to possess. One could have seen the 
phrases bite him as he lay there on the ground 
fingering his revolver. 


v 

It is sometimes taught that men do the furious 
and desperate thing from an emotion that is as 
even and placid as the thoughts of a village clergy¬ 
man on Sunday afternoon. Usually, however, it 
is to be believed that a panther is at the time bom 
in the heart, and that the subject does not re¬ 
semble a man picking mulberries. 

“B’ G—!” said Bill, speaking as from a throat 
filled with dust, “ I’ll go after ’em in a minute.” 

“ Don’t you budge an inch!” cried the stranger, 
sternly. “Don’t you budge!” 

“Well,” said Bill, glaring at the bushes—“well.” 

“Put your head down!” suddenly screamed the 
stranger, in white alarm. As the guns roared, 
Bill uttered a loud grunt, and for a moment leaned 
panting on his elbow, while his arm shook like a 
twig. Then he upreared like a great and bloody 
spirit of vengeance, his face lighted with the blaze 
of his last passion. The Mexicans came swiftly 
and in silence. 

The lightning action of the next few moments 
was of the fabric of dreams to the stranger. The 
muscular struggle may not be real to the drowning 
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man. His mind may be fixed on the far, straight 
shadows back of the stars, and the terror of them. 
And so the fight, and his part in it, had to the 
stranger only the quality of a picture half drawn. 
The rush of feet, the spatter of shots, the cries, the 
swollen faces seen like masks on the smoke, re¬ 
sembled a happening of the night. 

And yet afterward certain lines, forms, lived 
out so strongly from the incoherence that they 
were always in his memory. 

He killed a man, and the thought went swiftly 
by him, like a feather on a gale, that it was easy to 
kill a man. 

Moreover, he suddenly felt for Bill, this grimy 
sheep-herder, some deep form of idolatry. Bill 
was dying, and the dignity of last defeat, this 
superiority of him who stands in his grave, was in 
the pose of the lost sheep-herder. 

The stranger sat on the ground idly mopping 
the sweat and powder-stain from his brow. He 
wore the gentle idiotic smile of an aged beggar as 
he watched three Mexicans limping and staggering 
in the distance. He noted at this time that one 
who still possessed a serape had from it none of 
the grandeur of the cloaked Spaniard, but that 
against the sky the silhouette resembled a cornu¬ 
copia of childhood’s Christmas. 

They turned to look at him, and he lifted his 
weary arm to menace them with his revolver. 
They stood for a moment banded together, and 
hooted curses at him. 
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Finally he arose, and, walking some paces, 
stooped to loosen Bill’s gray hands from a throat. 
Swaying as if slightly drunk, he stood looking 
down into the still face. 

Struck suddenly with a thought, he went about 
with dulled eyes on the ground, until he plucked 
his gaudy blanket from where it lay dirty from 
trampling feet. He dusted it carefully, and then 
returned and laid it over Bill’s form. There he 
again stood motionless, his mouth just agape and 
the same stupid glance in his eyes, when all at 
once he made a gesture of fright and looked wildly 
about him. 

He had almost reached the thicket when he 
stopped, smitten with alarm. A body contorted, 
with one arm stiff in the air, lay in his path. 
Slowly and warily he moved around it, and in a 
moment the bushes nodding and whispering, their 
leaf-faces turned toward the scene behind him, 
swung and swung again into stillness and the 
peace of the wilderness. 


Stephen Crane. 



FEBRUARY 2 


TOM BROWN HAS A FIGHT* 

T HERE is a certain sort of fellow—we who 
are used to studying boys all know him well 
enough—of whom you can predicate with almost 
positive certainty, after he has been a month at 
school, that he is sure to have a fight, and with 
almost equal certainty that he will have but one. 
Tom Brown was one of these; and as it is our well- 
weighed intention to give a full, true, and correct 
account of Tom’s single combat with a school¬ 
fellow in the manner of.our old friend Bell’s 
Life, let those young persons whose stomachs are 
not strong, or who think a good set-to with the 
weapons which God has given to us all, an un¬ 
civilized, unchristian, or ungentlemanly affair 
just skip this chapter at once, for it won't be to 
their taste. 

It was notat all usual in those days for two school- 
house boys to have a fight. Of course there were 
exceptions, when some cross-grained, hard-headed 
fellow came up who would never be happy unless 
he was quarreling with his nearest neighbors, or 
when there was some class-dispute between the 
fifth-form and the fags, for instance, which re- 

*From “To a Brown’s School Days.” 
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quired blood-letting; and a champion was picked 
out on each side tacitly, who settled the matter by 
a good, hearty mill. But for the most part the 
constant use of those surest keepers of the peace, 
the boxing-gloves, kept the school-house boys 
from fighting one another. Two or three nights 
in every week the gloves were brought out, either 
in the hall or fifth-form room; and every boy who 
was ever likely to fight at all, knew all his neigh¬ 
bors’ prowess perfectly well, and could tell to a 
nicety what chance he would have in a stand-up 
fight with any other boy in the house. But of 
course no such experience could be gotten as re¬ 
garded boys in other houses; and as most of the 
other houses were more or less jealous of the 
school-house, collisions were frequent. 

After all, what would life be without fighting, I 
should like to know? From the cradle to the 
grave, fighting rightly understood is the business, 
the real highest, honestest business of every son 
of man. Every one who is worth his salt has his 
enemies, who must be beaten, be they thoughts 
and habits in himself, or spiritual wickedness in 
high places, or Russians, or border-ruffians, or 
Bill, Tom, or Harry, who will not let him live his 
life in quiet till he has thrashed them. 

It is no good for Quakers, or any other body of 
men to uplift their voices against fighting. Hu¬ 
man nature is too strong for them, and they don't 
follow their own precepts. Every soul of them 
is doing his own piece of fighting, somehow and 
somewhere. The world might be a better world 
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without fighting, for anything I know, but it 
wouldn’t be our world, and therefore I am dead 
against crying peace when there is no peace, and 
isn’t meant to be. I am as sorry as any man to 
see folk fighting the wrong people and the wrong 
things, but I’d a deal sooner see them doing that, 
than that they should have no fight in them. So 
having recorded, and being about a record, my 
hero’s fights of all sorts, with all sorts of enemies, 
I shall now proceed to give an account of his 
passage-at-arms with only one of his school¬ 
fellows whom he ever had to encounter in this man¬ 
ner. 

It was drawing toward the close of Arthur’s first 
half-year, and the May evenings were lengthen¬ 
ing out. Locking-up was not till eight o’clock, 
and everybody was beginning to talk about what 
he would do in the holidays. The shell, in which 
form all our dramatis personae now are, were 
reading among other things the last book of 
Homer’s “Iliad,” and had worked through it as 
far as the speeches of the women over Hector’s 
body. It is a whole school-day, and four or five 
of the school-house boys (among whom are 
Arthur, Tom, and East) are preparing third lesson 
together. They have finished the regulation forty 
lines, and are for the most part getting very tired, 
notwithstanding the exquisite pathos of Helen’s 
lamentation. And now several long four-syllabled 
words come together, and the boy'with the dic¬ 
tionary strikes work. 

“ I am not going to look out any more words,” 
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says he; “we’ve done the quantity. Ten to one 
we shan’t get so far. Let’s go out into the close.” 

“Come along, boys,” cries East, always ready 
to leave the grind, as he called it; “our old coach is 
laid up, you know, and we shall have one of the 
new masters, who’s sure to go slow and let us down 
easy.” 

So an adjournment to the close was carried nem. 
con., little Arthur not daring to uplift his voice; 
but, being deeply interested in what they were 
reading, stayed quietly behind, and learned on for 
his own pleasure. 

As East had said, the regular master of the form 
was unwell, and they were to be heard by one of 
the new masters, quite a young man, who had 
only just left the university. Certainly it would 
be hard lines, if, by dawdling as much as possible 
in coming in and taking their places, entering into 
long-winded explanations of what was the usual 
course of the regular master of the form, and others 
of the stock contrivances of boys for wasting time 
in school, they could not spin out the lesson so 
that he should not work them through more than 
the forty lines; as to which quantity there was a 
perpetual fight going on between the master and 
his form, the latter insisting, and enforcing by 
passive resistance, that it was the prescribed 
quantity of Homer for a shell lesson, the former 
that there was no fixed quantity, but that they 
must always be ready to go on to fifty or sixty 
lines if there were time within the hour. How¬ 
ever, notwithstanding all their efforts, the new 
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master got on horribly quick; he seemed to have 
the bad taste to be really interested in the lesson, 
and to be trying to work them up into something 
like appreciation of it, giving them good spirited 
English words, instead of the wretched bald stuff 
into which they rendered poor old Homer; and 
construing over each piece himself to them, after 
each boy, to show them how it should be done. 

Now the clock strikes the three quarters; there 
is only a quarter of an hour more; but the forty 
lines are all but done. So the boys, one after an¬ 
other, who are called up, stick more and more, and 
make balder and ever more bald work of it. The 
poor young master is pretty near beat by this 
time, and feels ready to knock his head against the 
wall, or his fingers against somebody else’s head. 
So he gives up altogether the lower and middle 
parts of the form, and looks round in despair at 
the boys on the top bench to see if there is one out 
of whom he can strike a spark or two, and who will 
be too chivalrous to murder the most beautiful ut¬ 
terances of the most beautiful woman of the old 
world. His eye rests on Arthur, and he calls him 
up to finish construing Helen’s speech. Where¬ 
upon all the other boys draw long breaths, and 
begin to stare about and take it easy. They are 
all safe; Arthur is the head of the form, and sure 
to be able to construe, and that will tide on safely 
till the hour strikes. 

Arthur proceeds to read out the passage in 
Greek before construing it, as the custom is. 
Tom, who isn’t paying much attention, is suddenly 
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caught by the falter in his voice as he reads the 
two lines. He looks up at Arthur. “Why, bless 
us,” thinks he, “what can be the matter with the 
young ’un? He’s never going to get floored. He’s 
sure to have learned to the end.” Next moment 
he is reassured by the spirited tone in which Arthur 
begins construing, and betakes himself to drawing 
dogs’ heads in his note-book, while the master, evi¬ 
dently enjoying the change, turns his back on the 
middle bench and stands before Arthur, beating a 
sort of time with his hand and foot and saying 
“Yes, yes,” “very well,” as Arthur goes on. 

But as he nears the fatal two lines, Tom catches 
that falter and again looks up. He sees that there 
is something the matter—Arthur can hardly get 
on at all. What can it be? 

Suddenly at this point Arthur breaks down al¬ 
together, and fairly bursts out crying, and dashes 
the cuff of his jacket across his eyes, blushing up to 
the roots of his hair, and feeling as if he should like 
to go down suddenly through the floor. The 
whole form are taken aback; most of them stare 
stupidly at him, while those who are gifted with 
presence of mind find their places and look 
steadily at their books, in hopes of not catching 
the master’s eye and getting called up in Arthur’s 
place. 

The master looks puzzled for a moment, and 
then seeing, as the fact is, that the boy is really 
affected to tears by the most touching thing in 
Homer, perhaps in all profane poetry put together, 
steps up to him and lays his hand kindly on his 
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shoulder, saying, “Never mind, my little man, 
you’ve construed very well. Stop a minute, 
there’s no hurry.” 

Now, as luck would have it, there sat next 
above Tom that day, in the middle bench of the 
form, a big boy, by name Williams, generally 
supposed to be the cock of the shell, therefore, 
of all the school below the fifths. The small boys, 
who are great speculators on the prowess of their 
elders, used to hold forth to one another about 
Williams’ great strength, and to discuss whether 
East or Brown would take a licking from him. 
He was called Slogger Williams, from the force 
with which it was supposed he could hit. In the 
main, he was a rough, good-natured fellow enough, 
but very much alive to his own dignity. He reck¬ 
oned himself the king of the form, and kept up his 
position with a strong hand, especially in the mat¬ 
ter of forcing boys not to construe more than the 
legitimate forty lines. He had already grunted 
and grumbled to himself when Arthur went on 
reading beyond the forty lines. But now that he 
had broken down just in the middle of all the long 
words, the slogger’s wrath was fairly roused. 

“Sneaking little brute,” muttered he, regardless 
of prudence, “clapping on the waterworks just in 
the hardest place; see if I don’t punch his head 
after fourth lesson.” 

“Whose?” said Tom, to whom the remark 
seemed to be addressed. 

“Why, that little sneak, Arthur’s,” replied 
Williams. 
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“No, you shan’t,” said Tom. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Williams, looking at Tom 
with great surprise for a moment, and then giving 
him a sudden dig in the ribs with his elbow, which 
sent Tom’s books flying on the floor, and called 
the attention of the master, who turned suddenly 
round, and seeing the state of things, said: 

“Williams, go down three places, and then go 
on. 

The slogger found his legs very slowly, and pro¬ 
ceeded to go below Tom and two other boys with 
great disgust, and then turning round and facing 
the master, said, “I haven’t learned any more, 
sir; our lesson is only forty lines.” 

“Is that so?” said the master, appealing gener¬ 
ally to the top bench. No answer. 

“Who is the head boy of the form?” said he, 
waxing wroth. 

“Arthur, sir,” answered three or four boys, in¬ 
dicating our friend. 

“Oh, your name’s Arthur. WeH, now, what is 
the length of your regular lesson?” 

Arthur hesitated a moment, and then said, 
“We call it only forty lines, sir.” 

“How do you mean, you call it?” 

“Well, sir, Mr. Graham says we ain't to stop 
there when there’s time to construe more.” 

“I understand,” said the master. “Williams, 
go down three more places, and write me out the 
lesson in Greek and English. And now, Arthur, 
finish construing.” 

“Oh! would I be in Arthur’s shoes after fourth 
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lesson?” said the little boys to one another; but 
Arthur finished Helen’s speech without any further 
catastrophe, and the clock struck four, which 
ended third lesson. 

Another hour was occupied in preparing and 
saying fourth lesson, during which Williams was 
bottling up his wrath; and when five struck, and 
the lessons for the day were over, he prepared to 
take summary vengeance on the innocent cause of 
his misfortune. 

Tom was detained in school a few minutes after 
the rest, and on coming out into the quadrangle, 
the first thing he saw was a small ring of boys, 
applauding Williams, who was holding Arthur by 
the collar. 

“There, you young sneak,” said he, giving 
Arthur a cuff on the head with his other hand, 
“What made you say that-” 

“Hullo!” said Tom, shouldering into the crowd, 
“you drop that, Williams; you shan't touch him.” 

“Who’ll stop me?” said the slogger, raising his 
hand again. 

“I,” said Tom; and suiting the action to the 
word, struck the arm which held Arthur’s arm so 
sharply, that the slogger dropped it with a start, 
and turned the full current of his wrath on Tom. 

“Will you fight?” 

"Yes, of course.” 

“Huzza, there’s going to be a. fight between 
Slogger Williams and Tom Brown!” 

The news ran like wild-fire about, and many 
boys who were on their way to tea at their several 
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houses turned back, and sought the back of the 
chapel, where the fights come off. 

“Just run and tell East to come and back me,'* 
said Tom to a small school-house boy, who was off 
like a rocket to Harrowell’s, just stopping for a 
moment to poke his head into the school-house 
hall, where the lower boys were already at tea, 
and sing out, “Fight! Tom Brown and Slogger 
Williams.” 

Up start half the boys at once, leaving bread, 
eggs, butter, sprats, and all the rest to take care 
of themselves. The greater part of the remainder 
follow in a minute, after swallowing their tea, 
carrying their food in their hands to consume as 
they go. Three or four only remain, who steal 
the butter of the more impetuous, and make 
themselves an unctuous feast. 

In another minute East and Martin tear 
through the quadrangle carrying a sponge, and 
arrive at the scene of action just as the combatants 
are beginning to strip. 

Tom felt he had got his work cut out for him, 
as he stripped off his jacket, waistcoat, and braces. 
East tied his handkerchief round his waist, and 
rolled up his shirt-sleeves for him. “Now, old 
boy, don’t you open your mouth to say a word, or 
try to help yourself a bit, we’ll do all that; you 
keep all your breath and strength for the slogger.” 
Martin meanwhile folded the clothes, and put 
them under the chapel rails; and now Tom, with 
East to handle him and Martin to give him a knee, 
steps out on the turf, and is ready for all that may 
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come; and here is the slogger, too, all stripped, 
and thirsting for the fray. 

It doesn’t look a fair match at first glance; Wil¬ 
liams is nearly two inches taller, and probably a 
long year older than his opponent, and he is 
very strongly made about the arms and shoulders; 
"peels well,” as the little knot of big-form boys, 
the amateurs, say; who stand outside the ring of 
little boys, looking complacently on, but taking 
no active part in the proceedings. But down be¬ 
low he is not so good by any means; no spring 
from the loins, and feeblish, not to say ship- 
wrecky, about the knees. Tom, on the contrary, 
though not half so strong in the arms, is good all 
over, straight, hard, and springy from neck to 
ankle, better perhaps in his legs than anywhere. 
Besides, you can see by the clear white of his eye 
and fresh bright look of his skin, that he is in tip¬ 
top training, able to do all he knows; while the 
slogger looks rather sodden, as if he didn’t take 
much exercise and ate too much tuck. The time¬ 
keeper is chosen, a large ring made, and the two 
stand up opposite one another for a moment, giv¬ 
ing us time just to make our little observations. 

"If Tom’ll only condescend to fight with his 
head and heels,” as East mutters to Martin, “we 
shall do.” 

But seemingly he won’t, for there he goes in, 
making play with both hands. “ Hard all,” is the 
word; the two stand to one another like men; 
rally follows rally in quick succession, each fight¬ 
ing as if he thought to finish the whole thing out 
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of hand. “ Can’t last, at that rate,” say the know¬ 
ing ones, while the partisans of each make the air 
ring with their shouts and counter-shouts, of en¬ 
couragement, approval, and defiance. 

“ Take it easy, take it easy—keep away, let him 
come after you,” implores East, as he wipes Tom’s 
face after the first round with wet sponge, while he 
sits back on Martin’s knee, supported by the 
Madman’s long arms, which tremble a little from 
excitement. 

“Time’s up,” calls the time-keeper. 

“There he goes again, hang it all!” growls East, 
as his man is at it again as hard as ever. A very 
severe round follows, in which Tom gets out and 
out the worst of it, and is at last hit clean off his 
legs, and deposited on the grass by a right-hander 
from the slogger. 

Loud shouts rise from the boys of slogger’s 
house, and the school-house are silent and vicious, 
ready to pick quarrels anywhere. 

“Two to one in half-crowns on the big ’un,” 
says Rattle, one of the amateurs, a tall fellow, in 
thunder-and-lightning waistcoat, and puffy, good- 
natured face. 

“Done!” says Groove, another amateur of 
quieter look, taking out his note-book to enter it— 
for our friend Rattle sometimes forgets these little 
things. 

Meantime East is freshening up Tom with the 
sponge for next round, and has set two other boys 
to rub his hands. 

“Tom, old boy,” whispers he, “this may be fun 
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for you, but it’s death to me. He’ll hit the fight 
out of you in another five minutes, and then I 
shall go and drown myself in the island ditch. 
Feint him—use your legs! draw him about! he’ll 
lose his wind then in no time, and you can go into 
him. Hit at his body, too, we’ll take care of his 
frontispiece by and by.” 

Tom felt the wisdom of the counsel, and saw 
already that he couldn’t go in and finish the slog¬ 
ger off at mere hammer and tongs, so changed his 
tactics completely in the third round. He now 
fights cautious, getting away from and parrying 
the slogger’s lunging hits, instead of trying to 
counter, and leading his enemy a dance all round 
the ring after him. “He’s funking, go in, Wil¬ 
liams,” “Catch him up,” “Finish him off,” 
scream the small boys of the slogger party. 

“Just what we want,” thinks East, chuckling 
to himself, as he sees Williams, excited by these 
shouts and thinking the game in his own hands, 
blowing himself in his exertions to get to close 
quarters again, while Tom is keeping away with 
perfect ease. 

They quarter over the ground again and again, 
Tom always on the defensive. 

The slogger pulls up at last for a moment, fairly 
blown. 

“Now then, Tom,” sings out East, dancing with 
delight. Tom goes in in a twinkling, and hits two 
heavy body blows, and gets away again before the 
slogger can catch his wind; which when he does he 
rushes with blind fury at Tom,, and being skillfully 
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parried and avoided, over-reaches himself and 
falls on his face, amid terrific cheers from the 
school-house boys. 

"Double your two to one?” says Groove to 
Rattle, note-book in hand. 

“Stop a bit,” says that hero, looking uncom¬ 
fortably at Williams, who is puffing away on his 
second’s knee, winded enough, but little the worse 
in any other way. 

After another round the slogger too, seems to 
see that he can’t go in and win right off, and has 
met his match or thereabouts. So he, too, begins to 
use his head and tries to make Tom lose patience 
and come in before his time. And so the fight 
sways on, now one, and now the other, getting a 
trifling pull. 

Tom’s face begins to look very one-sided—there 
are little queer bumps on his forehead, and his 
mouth is bleeding; but East keeps the wet sponge 
going so scientifically, that he comes up looking as 
fresh and bright as ever. Williams is only slightly 
marked in the face, but by the nervous movement 
of his elbows you can see that Tom’s body blows 
are telling. In fact, half the vice of the slogger’s 
hitting is neutralized, for he daren’t lunge out 
freely for fear of exposing his sides. It is too 
interesting by this time for much shouting, and 
the whole ring is very quiet. 

“All right, Tommy,” whispers East; “hold 
on’s the horse that’s to win. We’ve got the last. 
Keep your head, old boy.” 

But where is Arthur all this time? Words can- 
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not paint the poor little fellow’s distress. He 
couldn’t muster courage to come up to the ring, 
but wandered up and down from the great fives’- 
court to the comer of the chapel rails. Now try¬ 
ing to make up his mind to throw himself between 
them, and try to stop them; then thinking of run¬ 
ning in and telling his friend Mary, who he knew 
would instantly report it to the doctor. The 
stories he had heard of men being killed in prize¬ 
fights rose up horribly before him. 

Once only, when the shouts of “Well done, 
Brown!” “Huzza for the school-house!” rose 
higher than ever, he ventured up to the ring, 
thinking the victory was won. Catching sight 
of Tom’s face in the state I have described, all 
fear of consequences vanishing out of his mind, he 
rushed straight off to the matron’s room, beseech¬ 
ing her to get the fight stopped, or he should die. 

But it’s time for us to get back to the close. 
What is this fierce tumult and confusion? The 
ring is broken, and high and angry words are 
being bandied about; “It’s all fair,”—“It isn’t”— 
“No hugging”; the fight is stopped. The com¬ 
batants, however, sit there quietly, tended by 
their seconds, while their adherents wrangle in 
the middle. East can’t help shouting challenges 
to two or three of the other side though he never 
leaves Tom for a moment, and plies the sponges 
as fast as ever. 

The fact is, that at the end of the last round, 
Tom seeing a good opening, had closed with his 
opponent, and after a moment’s struggle had 
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thrown him heavily, by the help of the fall he 
had learned from his village rival in the vale of 
White Horse. Williams hadn’t the ghost of a 
chance with Tom at wrestling; and the convic¬ 
tion broke at once on the slogger faction, that if 
this were allowed their man must be licked. 
There was a strong feeling in the school against 
catching hold and throwing, though it was gener¬ 
ally ruled all fair within certain limits; so the 
ring was broken and the fight stopped. 

The school-house are over-ruled—the fight is 
on again, but there is to be no throwing; and East 
in high wrath threatens to take his man away 
after the next round (which he don’t mean to do, 
by the way), when suddenly young Brooke comes 
through the small gate at the end of the chapel. 
The school-house faction rush to him. “Oh, 
hurrah! now we shall get fair play.” 

“Please, Brooke, come up, they won’t let Tom 
Brown throw him.” 

“Throw whom?” says Brooke, coming up to 
the ring. “Oh! Williams, I see. Nonsense! of 
course he may throw him if he catches him fairly 
above the waist.” 

Now, young Brooke, you’re in the sixth, you 
know, and you ought to stop all fights. He looks 
hard at both boys. “Anything wrong?” says he 
to East, nodding at Tom. 

“Not a bit.” 

“ Not beat at all?” 

“Bless you, no! heaps of fight in him. Ain’t 
there, Tom?” 
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Tom looks at Brooke and grins. 

“How’s he?” nodding at Williams. 

“So, so; rather done, I think, since his last fall. 
He won’t stand above two more.” 

“Time's up!” the boys rise again and face one 
another. Brooke can’t find it in his heart to stop 
them just yet, so the round goes on, the slogger 
waiting for Tom, and reserving all his strength 
to hit him out should he come in for the wrestling 
dodge again, for he feels that that must be stop¬ 
ped, or his sponge will soon go up in the air. 

And now another newcomer appears on the 
field, to-wit, the under-porter, with his long brush 
and great wooden receptacle for dust under his 
arm. He has been sweeping out the schools. 

“You’d better stop, gentlemen,” he says; “the 
doctor knows that Brown’s fighting—he’ll be out 
in a minute.” 

“You go to Bath, Bill,” is all that that excellent 
servitor gets by his advice. And being a man of 
his hands, and a stanch upholder of the school- 
house, can't help stopping to look on for a bit, 
and see Tom Brown, their pet craftsman, fight a 
round. 

It is grim earnest now, and no mistake. Both 
boys feel this, and summon every power of head, 
hand, and eye to their aid. A piece of luck on 
either side, a foot slipping, a blow getting well 
home, or another fall may decide it. . Tom works 
slowly round for an opening; he has all the legs, 
and can choose his own time; the slogger waits 
for the attack, and hopes to finish it by some 
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heavy right-handed blow. As they quarter slowly 
over the ground, the evening sun comes out from 
behind a cloud and falls full on Williams’s face. 
Tom starts in; the heavy right hand is delivered, 
but only grazes his head. A short rally at close 
quarters, and they close; in another moment the 
slogger is thrown again heavily for the third 
time. 

“I’ll give you three to two on the little one in 
half-crowns,” said Groove to Rattle. 

“No, thank ’ee,” answered the other, diving 
his hands further into his coat-tails. 

Just at this stage of the proceedings, the door 
of the turret which leads to the doctor’s library 
suddenly opens and he steps into the close, and 
makes straight for the ring, in which Brown and 
the slogger are both seated on their seconds’ 
knees for the last time. 

“The doctor! the doctor!” shouts some small 
boy who catches sight of him, and the ring melts 
away in a few seconds, the small boys tearing off, 
Tom collaring his jacket and waistcoat, and slip¬ 
ping through the little gate by the chapel, and 
round the comer to Harrowell’s with his backers, 
as lively as need be; Williams and his backers 
making off not quite so fast across the close; 
Groove, Rattle, and the other big fellows trying 
to combine dignity and prudence in a comical 
manner, and walking off fast enough, they hope, 
not to be recognized, and not fast enough to look 
like running away. 

Young Brooke alone remains on the ground by 
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the time the doctor gets there, and touches his 
hat, not without a slight inward qualm., 

“Hah! Brooke. I am surprised to see you 
here. Don’t you know that I expect the sixth 
to stop fighting? ” 

Brooke felt much more uncomfortable than he 
had expected, but he was rather a favorite with 
the doctor for his openness and plainness of 
speech; so blurted out, as he walked by the doc¬ 
tor’s side, who had already turned back: 

“Yes, sir, generally. But I thought you wished 
us to exercise a discretion in the matter, too— 
not to interfere too soon.’’ 

“But they have been fighting this half-hour 
and more,” said the doctor. 

“Yes, sir, but neither was hurt. And they’re 
the sort of boys who’ll be all the better friends 
now, which they wouldn’t have been if they had 
been stopped any earlier—before it was so equal.” 

“Who was fighting with Brown?” said the doc¬ 
tor. 

“Williams, sir, of Thompson’s. He is bigger 
than Brown, and had the best of it at first, but 
not when you came up, sir. There’s a good deal 
of jealousy between our house and Thompson’s 
and there would have been more fights if this 
hadn’t been let go on, or if either of them had 
much the worst of it.” 

“Well, but Brooke,” said the doctor, “doesn’t 
this look a little as if you exercised your discretion 
by only stopping a fight when the school-boy house 
is getting the worst of it? ” 
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Brooke, it must be confessed, felt rather grav¬ 
eled. 

“Remember,” added the doctor, as he stopped 
at tl|e turret-door, “this fight is not to go on— 
you’11 see to that. And I expect you to stop all 
fights in the future at once.” 

“Very well, sir,” said young Brooke, touching 
his hat, and not sorry to see the turret-door close 
behind the doctor’s back. 

Meantime Tom and the stanchest of his ad¬ 
herents had reached Harrowell’s and Sally was 
bustling about to get them a late tea, while 
Stumps had been sent off to Tew, the butcher, 
to get a piece of raw beef for Tom’s eye, which 
was to be healed off-hand, so that he might show 
well in the morning. He was not a bit the worse 
except a slight difficulty in his vision, a singing in 
his ears, and a sprained thumb, which he kept in 
a cold-water bandage, while he drank lots of tea, 
speculating of nothing but the fight, and how 
Williams would have given in after another fall 
(which he didn’t in the least believe), and how 
on earth the doctor could have gotten to know of 
it—such bad luck! He couldn’t help thinking to 
himself that he was glad he hadn’t won; he liked 
it better as it was, and felt very friendly to the 
slogger. And then poor little Arthur crept in 
and sat down quietly near him, and kept looking 
at him and the raw beef with such plaintive looks, 
that Tom at last burst out laughing. 

“Don’t make such eyes, young ’un,” said he, 
“there's nothing the matter.” 
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“Oh, but, Tom, are you much hurt? I can’t 
bear thinking it was all for me.” 

“Not a bit of it, don’t flatter yourself. We 
were sure to have had it out sooner or later.” 

“Well, but you won’t go on, will you? You’ll 
promise me you won’t go on.” 

“Can’t tell about that—all depends on the 
houses. We’re in the hands of our countrymen, 
you know. Must fight for the school-house flag, 
if so be.” 

However, the lovers of the science were doomed 
to disappointment this time. Directly after lock¬ 
ing-up, one of the night fags knocked at Tom’s 
door. 

“Brown, young Brooke wants you in the sixth- 
form room.” 

Up went Tom to the summons, and found the 
magnates sitting at their supper. 

“Well, Brown,” said young Brooke, nodding to 
him, “how do you feel?” 

“Oh, very well, thank you, only I've sprained 
my thumb, I think.” 

“Sure to do that in a fight. Well, you hadn't 
the worst of it, I could see. Where did you 
learn that throw? ” 

“Down in the country, when I was a boy.” 

“Hullo! why what are you now? Well, never 
mind, you’re a plucky fellow. Sit down and 
have some supper.” 

Tom obeyed, by no means loth. And the fifth- 
form boy next him filled him a tumbler of bottled 
beer, and he ate and drank, listening to the plea- 
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sant talk, and wondering how soon he should be 
in the fifth, and one of that much-envied society. 

As he got up to leave, Brooke said, “You must 
shake hands to-morrow morning; I shall come and 
see that done after first lesson.” 

And so he did. And Tom and the slogger 
shook hands with great satisfaction and mutual 
respect. And for the next year or two, whenever 
fights were being talked of, the small boys who 
had been present shook their heads wisely, saying, 
“Ah! but you should just have seen the fight be¬ 
tween Slogger Williams and Tom Brown.” 

And now, boys all, three words before we quit 
the subject. I have put in this chapter on fight¬ 
ing of malice prepense, partly because I want to 
give you a true picture of what every-day school 
life was in my time, and not a kid-glove and go- 
to-meeting-coat picture; and partly because of 
the cant and twaddle that’s talked of boxing and 
fighting with fists nowadays. Even Thackeray 
has given in to it; and only a few weeks ago there 
was some rampant stuff in the Times on the sub¬ 
ject, in an article on field sports. 

Boys will quarrel, and when they quarrel will 
sometimes fight. Fighting with fists is the natural 
and English way for English boys to settle their 
quarrels. What substitute for it is there, or ever 
was there, among any nation under the sun? 
What would you like to see take its place? 

Learn to box, then, as you learn to play cricket 
and football. Not one of you will be the worse, 
but very much the better for learning to box well. 
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Should you never have to use it in earnest, there's 
no exercise in the world so good for the temper, 
and for the muscles of the back and legs. 

As to fighting, keep out of it if you can, by all 
means. When the time comes, if it ever should, 
that you have to say “Yes” or “No” to a chal¬ 
lenge to fight, say “No” if you can—only take 
care you make it clear to yourselves why you say 
“No.” It’s a proof of the highest courage, if 
done from true Christian motives. It’s quite 
right and justifiable, if done from a simple aver¬ 
sion to physical pain and danger. But don’t 
say “No” because you fear a licking, and say or 
think it’s because you fear God, for that’s neither 
Christian nor honest. And if you do fight, fight 
it out; and doh’t give in while you can stand and 
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Thomas Hughes. 



FEBRUARY 3 

(i Sidney Lanier, born February 3, 181+2) 
SUNRISE 

I N MY sleep I was fain of their fellowship, fain 
Of the live-oak, the marsh, and the main. 
The little green leaves would not let me alone in 
my sleep; 

Up-breathed from the marshes, a message of range 
and of sweep, 9 

Interwoven with wafters of wild sea-liberties, 
drifting, 

Came through the lapped leaves sifting, sifting, 
Came to the gates of sleep. 

Then my thoughts, in the dark of the dungeon- 
keep 

Of the Castle of Captives hid in the City of 
Sleep, 


Upstarted, by twos and by threes assembling; 

The gates of sleep fell a-trembling 
Like as the lips of a lady that forth falter yes, 
Shaken with happiness: 

The gates of sleep stood wide. 

45 
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I have waked, I have come, my beloved! I might 
not abide: 

I have come ere the dawn, 0 beloved, my live- 
oaks, to hide 

In your gospelling glooms,—to be 

As a lover in heaven, the marsh my marsh and 
the sea my sea. 

Tell me, sweet burly-barked, man-embodied Tree 

That mine arms in the dark are embracing, dost 
know 

From what fount are these tears at thy feet which 
flow? 

They rise not from reason, but deeper inconse¬ 
quent deeps. 

Reason’s not one that weeps. 

W^at logic of greeting lies 

Betwixt dear over-beautiful trees and the rain of 
the eyes? 

O cunning green leaves, little masters! like as ye 
gloss 

All the dull-tissued dark with your luminous darks 
that emboss 

The vague blackness of night into pattern and 
plan, 

So, 

(But would I could know, but would I could 
know,) 

With your question embroidering the dark of the 
question of man,— 

So, with your silences purfling this silence of man 
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While his cry to the dead for some knowledge is 
under the ban, 

Under the ban,— 

So, ye have wrought me 

Designs on the night of our knowledge,—yea, ye 
have taught me, 

So, 

That haply we know somewhat more than we 
know. 


Ye lispers, whisperers, singers in storms, 

Ye consciences murmuring faiths under forms, 
Ye ministers meet for each passion that grieves, 
Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves, 

Oh, rain me down from your darks that contain 
me 

Wisdoms ye winnow from winds that pain me,— 
Sift down tremors of sweet-within-sweet 
That advise me of more than they bring,—repeat 
Me the woods-smell that swiftly but now brought 
breath 

From the heaven-side bank of the river of 
death,— 

Teach me the terms of silence,—preach me 
The passion of patience,—sift me,—impeach 
me,— 

And there, oh there 

As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in 
the air, 

Pray me a myriad prayer. 

My gossip, the owl,—is it thou 
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That out of the leaves of the low-hanging bough, 
As I pass to the beach, art stirred? 

Dumb woods, have ye uttered a bird? 


Reverend Marsh, low-couched along the sea, 

Old chemist, rapt in alchemy, 

Distilling silence,—lo, 

That which our father-age had died to know— 
The menstruum that dissolves all matter— 
thou 

Hast found it; for this silence, filling now 
The globed charity of receiving space, 

This solves us all: man, matter, doubt, disgrace. 
Death, love, sin, sanity, 

Must in yon silence, clear solution lie,— 

Too clear! That crystal nothing who ’ll peruse? 
The blackest night could bring us brighter news. 
Yet precious qualities of silence haunt 
Round these vast margins, ministrant. 

Oh, if thy soul’s at latter gasp for space, 

With trying to breathe no bigger than thy race 
Just to be fellowed, when that thou hast found 
No man with room, or grace enough of bound. 

To entertain that New thou tellst, thou art,— 

’T is here, ’t is here, thou canst unhand thy heart 
And breathe it free, and breathe it free, 

By rangy marsh, in lone sea-liberty. 

The tide's at full; the marsh with flooded streams 
Glimmers, a limpid labyrinth of dreams. 
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Each winding creek in grave entrancement lies 
A rhapsody of morning-stars. The skies 
Shine scant with one forked galaxy,— 

The marsh brags ten: looped on his breast they 
lie. 

Oh, what if sound should be made! 

Oh, what if a bound should be laid 
To this bow-and-string tension of beauty and 
silence a-spring,— 

To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold of 
silence the string! 

I fear me, I fear me yon dome of diaphanous gleam 
Will break as a bubble o'er-blown in a dream,— 
Yon dome of too-tenuous tissues of space and night, 
Over-weighted with stars, over-freighted with 
light, 

Over-sated with beauty and silence, will seem 
But a bubble that broke in a dream, 

If a bound of degree to this grace be laid, 

Or a sound or a motion made. 

But no: it is made: list! somewhere,—mystery, 
where? 

In the leaves? in the air? 

In my heart? is a motion made: 

’Tis a motion of dawn, like a flicker of shade on 
shade. 

In the leaves ’tis palpable: low multitudinous 
stirring 

Upwinds through the woods; the little ones, 
softly conferring, 
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Have settled my lord’s to be looked for; so, they 
are still; 

But the air and my heart and the earth are a- 
thrill,— 

And look where the wild duck sails round the bend 
of the river,— 

And look where a passionate shiver 
Expectant is bending the blades 

Of the marsh-grass in serial shimmers and shades,— 

And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast fleeting. 
Are beating 

The dark overhead as my heart beats,—and steady 
and free 

Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to sea— 

(Run home, little streams, 

With your lapfuls of stars and dreams),— 

And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 

For list, down the inshore curve of the creek 
How merrily flutters the sail,— 

And lo, in the East! Will the East unveil? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath confessed 

A flush: ’tis dead; ’tis alive: ’tis dead, ere the 
West 

Was aware of it: nay, ’tis abiding, ’tis unwith¬ 
drawn: 

Have a care, sweet Heaven! ’Tis Dawn. 

Now a dream of a flame through that dream of a 
flush uprolled: 

To the zenith ascending, a dome of undazzling 
gold 
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Is builded, in shape as a bee-hive, from out of the 
sea: 

The hive is of gold undazzling, but oh, the Bee, 
The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 

Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-Bee 
That shall flash from the hive-hole over the sea. 

Yet now the dewdrop, now the morning gray. 
Shall live their little lucid sober day 
Ere with the sun their souls exhale away. 

Now in each pettiest personal sphere of dew 
The summed moon shines complete as in the blue 
Big dewdrop of all heaven: with these lit shrines 
O’er silvered to the farthest sea-confines, 

The sacramental marsh one pious plain 
Of worship lies. Peace to the ante-reign 
Of Mary Morning, blissful mother mild, 

Minded of nought but peace, and of a child. 

Not slower than Majesty moves, for a mean and 
a measure 

Of motion,—not faster than dateless Olympian 
leisure 

Might pace with unblown ample garments from 
pleasure to pleasure,— 

The wave-serrate sea-rim sinks unjarring, un¬ 
reeling, 

Forever revealing, revealing, revealing, 
Edgewise, bladewise, halfwise, wholewise,— ’t is 
done! 

Good-morrow, Lord Sun! 
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With several voice, with ascription one. 

The woods and the marsh and the sea and my soul 
Unto thee, whence the glittering stream of all 
morrows doth roll. 

Cry good and past good and most heavenly mor- 
mow, Lord Sun. 

0 Artisan bom in the purple,—Workman Heat,— 
Parter of passionate atoms that travail to meet 
And be mixed in the death-cold oneness,—inner¬ 
most Guest 

At the marriage of elements,—fellow of publicans, 
—blest 

King in the blouse of flame, that loiterest o’er 
The idle skies yet laborest past evermore,— 
Thou, in the fine forge-thunder, thou, in the beat 
Of the heart of a man, thou Motive,—Laborer 
Heat: 

Yea, Artist, thou, of whose art yon sea’s all news, 
With his inshore greens and manifold mid-sea 
blues, 

Pearl-glint, shell-tint, ancientest, perfectest hues, 
Ever shaming the maidens,—lily and rose 
Confess thee, and each mild flame that glows 
In the clarified virginal bosoms of stones that 
shine, 

It is thine, it is thine: 

Thou chemist of storms, whether- driving the 
winds a-swirl 

Or a-flicker the subtiler essences polar that whirl 
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In the magnet earth,—yea, thou with a storm for 
a heart, 

Rent with debate, many-spotted with question, 
part 

From part oft sundered, yet ever a globed 
light. 

Yet ever the artist, ever more large and bright 

Than the eye of a man may avail of:—manifold 
One, 

I must pass from the face, I must pass from the 
face of the Sun: 

Old Want is awake and agog, every wrinkle a- 
frown; 

The worker must pass to his work in the terrible 
town: 

But I fear not, nay, and I fear not the thing to 
be done; 

I am strong with the strength of my lord 
the Sun: 

How dark, how dark soever the race that must 
needs be run, 

I am lit with the Sun. 


Oh, never the mast-high run of the seas 
Of traffic shall hide thee, 

Never the hell-colored smoke of the factories 
Hide thee, 

Never the reek of the time’s fen-politics 
Hide thee, 

And ever my heart through the night shall with 
knowledge abide thee, 
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And ever by day shall my spirit, as one that hath 
tried thee, 

Labor, at leisure, in art,—till yonder beside thee 
My soul shall float, friend Sun, 

The day being done. 

Sidney Lanier. 


THE MARSHES OF GLYNN 


G LOOMS of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided 
and woven 

With intricate shades of the vines that myriad- 
cloven 

Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs,— 
Emerald twilights,— 

Virginial shy lights, 

Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of 
vows, 

When lovers pace timidly down through the green 
colonnades 

Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades. 

That run to the radiant marginal sand-beach 
within 

The wide sea-marshes of Glynn;— 


Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noon-day 
fire,— 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with wavering 
arras of leaves,— 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to the 
soul that grieves, 
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Pure with a sense of the passing of saints through 
the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with good;— 


0 braided dusks of the oak and woven shades of 
the vine, 

While the riotous noon-day sun of the June-day 
long did shine 

Ye held me fast in your heart and I held you fast 
in mine; 

But now when the noon is no more, and riot is 
rest, 

And the sun is a-wait at the ponderous gate of 
the West, 

And the slant yellow beam down the wood-aisle 
doth seem 

Like a lane into heaven that leads from a dream,— 


Ay, now, when my soul all day hath drunken the 
soul of the oak, 

And my heart is at ease from men, and the weari¬ 
some sound of the stroke 

Of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade is 
low, 

And belief overmasters doubt, and I know that 
I know, 

And my spirit is grown to a lordly great com¬ 
pass within, 

That the length and the breadth and the sweep 
of the marshes of Glynn 
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Will work me no fear like the fear they have 
wrought me of yore 

When length was fatigue, and when breadth was 
but bitterness sore, 

And when terror and shrinking and dreary un- 
namable pain 

Drew over me out of the merciless miles of the 
plain,— 


Oh, now, unafraid, I am fain to face 
The vast sweet visage of space. 

To the edge of the wood I am drawn, I am 
drawn, 

Where the gray beach glimmering runs, as a belt 
of the dawn, 

For a mete and a mark 
To the forest-dark:— 

So: 

Affable live-oak, leaning low,— 

Thus—with your favor—soft, with a reverent 
hand, 

(Not lightly touching your person, Lord of the 
land!) 

Bending your beauty aside, with a step I stand 

On the firm-packed sand, 

Free 

By a world of marsh that borders a world of sea. 
Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the 
shimmering band 

Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the 
marsh to the folds of the land. 
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Inward and outward to northward and south* 
ward the beach-lines linger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and 
follows the firm sweet limbs of a girl. 

Vanishing, swerving, evermore curving again into 
sight, 

Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dim gray 
looping of light. 

And what if behind me to westward the wall of 
the woods stands high? 

The world lies east: how ample, the marsh and 
the sea and the sky! 

A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist-high, 
broad in the blade, 

Green, and all of a height, and unflecked with a 
light or a shade, 

Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 

To the terminal blue of the main. 


Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal 
sea? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion 
of sin, 

By the length and the breadth and the sweep of 
the marshes of Glynn. 


Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing¬ 
withholding and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer your¬ 
selves to the sea! 
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Tolerant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains 
and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who 
hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of stain. 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery 
sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of 
God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen 
flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the 
marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the 
sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of 
God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness 
within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of 
Glynn. 

And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, out of 
his plenty the sea 

Pours fast: full soon the time of the flood-tide 
must be: 

Look how the grace of the sea doth go 

About and about through the intricate channels 
that flow 
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Here and there 
Everywhere, 

Till his waters have flooded the uttermost creeks 
and the low-lying lanes, 

And the marsh is meshed with a million veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery essences flow 
In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run 

’Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the 
marsh-grass stir; 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that westward 
whirr; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the currents cease to 
run; 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 

How still the plains of the waters be! 

The tide is in his ecstasy. 

The tide is at his highest height; 

And it is night. 

And now from the Vast of the Lord will the waters 
sleep 

Roll in on the souls of men, 

But who will reveal to our waking ken 

The forms that swim and the shapes that creep 
Under the waters of sleep? 

And I would I could know what swimmeth below 
when the tide comes in 

On the length and breadth of the marvellous 
marshes of Glynn. 


Sidney Lanier. 
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THE STIRRUP-CUP 


D EATH, thou ’rt a cordial old and rare: 

Look how compounded, with what care 
Time got his wrinkles reaping thee 
Sweet herbs from all antiquity. 


David to thy distillage went, 

Keats, and Gotama excellent, 

Omar Khayyam, and Chaucer bright, 

And Shakespeare for a king-delight. 

Then, Time, let not a drop be spilt: 

Hand me the cup whene’er thou wilt; 

’Tis thy rich stirrup-cup to me; 

I’ll drink it down right smilingly. 

Sidney Lanier. 



FEBRUARY 4 

(Thomas Carlyle, died February b, 1881 ) 
ESSAY ON BIOGRAPHY* 

M AN’S sociality of nature evinces itself, in 
spite of all that can be said, with abundant 
evidence by this one fact, were there no other; 
the unspeakable delight he takes in Biography. 
It is written, “The proper study of mankind is 
man”; to which study, let us candidly admit, he, 
by true or by false methods, applies himself, 
nothing loath. “Man is perennially interesting 
to man; nay, if we look strictly to it, there 
is nothing else interesting.” How inexpressibly 
comfortable to know our fellow-creature; to see 
into him, understand his goings forth, decipher 
the whole heart of his mystery: nay, not only 
to see into him, but even to see out of him, to view 
the world altogether as he views it; so that we can 
theoretically construe him, and could almost 
practically personate him; and do now thoroughly 
discern both what manner of man he is, and what 
manner of thing he has got to work on and live on! 

A scientific interest and a poetic one alike 
inspire us in this matter. A scientific: because 

*Fraser’8 Magazine, 1832. 
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every mortal has a Problem of Existence set be¬ 
fore him, which were it only, what for the most it 
is, the Problem of keeping soul and body together, 
must be to a certain extent original, unlike every 
other; and yet, at the same time, so like every 
other; like our own, therefore; instructive, more¬ 
over, since we also are indentured to live. A 
poetic interest still more: for precisely this same 
struggle of human Free-will against material Ne¬ 
cessity, which every man’s Life, by the mere cir¬ 
cumstance that the man continues alive, will 
more or less victoriously exhibit,—is that which 
above all else, or rather inclusive of all else, calls 
the Sympathy of mortal hearts into action; and 
whether as acted, or as represented and written 
►f not only is Poetry, but is the sole Poetry pos¬ 
sible. Borne onwards by which two all-embracing 
interests, may the earnest Lover of Biography 
expand himself on all sides, and indefinitely en¬ 
rich himself. Looking with the eyes of every 
new neighbor, he can discern a new world different 
for each: feeling with the heart of every neighbor, 
he lives with every neighbor’s life, even as with his 
own. Of these millions of living men, each in¬ 
dividual is a mirror to us; a mirror both scientific 
and poetic; or, if you will, both natural and magi¬ 
cal;—from which one would so gladly draw aside 
the gauze veil; and, peering therein, discern the 
image of his own natural face, and the super¬ 
natural secrets that prophetically-lie under the 
same! 

Observe, accordingly, to what extent, in the 
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actual course of things, this business of Biography 
is practised and relished. Define to thyself, judi¬ 
cious Reader, the real significance of these phe¬ 
nomena, named Gossip, Egoism, Personal Nar¬ 
rative (miraculous or not), Scandal, Railery, 
Slander, and such like; the sum-total of which 
(with some fractional addition of a better ingre¬ 
dient, generally too small to be noticeable) con¬ 
stitutes that other grand phenomenon still called 
“Conversation.” Do they not mean wholly: 
Biography and Autobiography'! Not only in the 
common Speech of men; but in all Art too, which 
is or should be the concentrated and conserved 
essence of what men can speak and show, Biog¬ 
raphy is almost the one thing needful. 

Even in the highest works of Art, our interest, 
as the critics complain, is too apt to be strongly 
or even mainly of a Biographic sort. In the Art 
we can nowise forget the Artist: while looking on 
the “Transfiguration,” while studying the “Iliad,” 
we ever strive to figure to ourselves what spirit 
dwelt in Raphael; what a head was that of Homer, 
wherein, woven of Elysian light and Tartarean 
gloom, that old world fashioned itself together, 
of which these written Greek characters are but 
a feeble though perennial copy. The Painter and 
the Singer are present to us; we partially and 
for the time become the very Painter and the very 
Singer, while we enjoy the Picture and the Song. 
Perhaps, too, let the critic say what he will, this 
is the highest enjoyment, the clearest recognition, 
we can have of these. Art indeed is Art; yet Man 
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also is Man. Had the “Transfiguration” been 
painted without human hand; had it grown merely 
on the canvas, say by atmospheric influences, as 
lichen-pictures do on rocks,—it were a grand Pic¬ 
ture doubtless; yet nothing like so grand as the 
Picture, which, on opening our eyes, we every¬ 
where in Heaven and in Earth see painted; and 
everywhere pass over with indifference,—because 
the Painter was not a Man. Think of this; 
much lies in it. The Vatican is great; yet poor to 
Chimborazo or the Peak of Teneriffe; its dome is 
but a foolish Big-endian or Little-endian chip of 
an egg-shell, compared with that star-fretted 
Dome where Arcturus and Orion glance forever; 
which latter, notwithstanding, who looks at, save 
perhaps some necessitous star-gazer bent to make 
Almanacs; some thick-quilted watchman, to see 
what weather it will prove? The Biographic in¬ 
terest is wanting; no Michael Angelo was He who 
built that “Temple of Immensity”; therefore do 
we, pitiful Littlenesses as we are, turn rather to 
wonder and to worship in the little toy-box of a 
Temple built by our like. 

Still more decisively, still more exclusively does 
the Biographic interest manifest itself, as we de¬ 
scend into lower regions of spiritual communica¬ 
tion; through the whole range of what is called 
Literature. Of History, for example, the most 
honored, if not honorable species of composition, 
is not the whole purport Biographic? “His¬ 
tory,” it has been said, “is the essence of innumer¬ 
able Biographies.” Such, at least, it should be: 
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whether it is, might admit of question. But, in 
any case, what hope have we in turning over those 
old interminable Chronicles, with their garruli¬ 
ties and insipidities; or still worse, in patiently 
examining those modern Narrations, of the Phil¬ 
osophic kind, where “Philosophy, teaching by 
Experience,” has to sit like owl on house-top, 
seeing nothing, understanding nothing, uttering 
only, with such solemnity, her perpetual, most 
wearisome hoo-hoo: —what hope have we, except 
the for most part fallacious one of gaining some 
acquaintance with our fellow-creatures, though 
dead and vanished, yet dear to us: how they got 
along in those old days, suffering and doing; to 
what extent, and under what circumstances, they 
resisted the Devil and triumphed over him or 
struck their colors to him, and were trodden under 
foot by him; how, in short, the perennial Battle 
went, which men name Life, which we also in these 
new days, with indifferent fortune, have to fight, 
and must bequeath to our sons and grandsons to 
go on fighting—till the Enemy one day be quite 
vanquished and abolished, or else the great Night 
sink and part the combatants; and thus, either by 
some Millennium or some new Noah’s Deluge 
the Volume of Universal History wind itself up! 
Other hope, in studying such Books, we have none: 
and that it is a deceitful hope, who that has tried 
knows not? A feast of widest Biographic insight 
is spread for us; we enter full of hungry anticipa¬ 
tions: alas, like so many other feasts which Life 
invites us to, a mere Ossian's “feast of sheUe,” 
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—the food and liquor being all emptied out and 
clean gone, and only the vacant dishes and deceit¬ 
ful emblems thereof left! Your modem Historical 
Restaurateurs are indeed little better than high- 
priests of Famine, that keep choicest china dinner- 
sets, only no dinner to serve therein. Yet such is 
our Biographic appetite, we run trying from shop 
to shop, with ever new hope; and, unless we could 
eat the wind, with ever new disappointment. 

I' Again, consider the whole class of Fictitious 
Narratives; from the highest category of epic or 
dramatic Poetry, in Shakespeare and Homer, down 
to the lowest of froth Prose in the Fashionable 
Novel. What are all these but so many mimic 
Biographies? Attempts, here by an inspired 
Speaker, there by an uninspired Babbler, to de¬ 
liver himself, more or less ineffectually, of the 
grand secret wherewith all hearts labor oppressed: 
The significance of Man’s Life; which deliverance, 
even as traced in the unfurnished head, and 
printed at the Minerva Press, finds readers. For, 
observe, though there is a greatest Fool, as a 
superlative in every kind; and the most Foolish 
man in the Earth is now indubitably living and 
breathing, and did this morning or lately eat 
breakfast, and is even now digesting the same; 
and looks out on the world with his dim horn-eyes, 
and inwardly forms some unspeakable theory 
thereof: yet where shall the authentically Exist¬ 
ing be personally met with! Can one of us, 
otherwise than by guess, know that we have got 
sight of Kim, have orally communed with him? 
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To take even the narrower sphere of this our Eng¬ 
lish Metropolis, can any one confidently say to 
himself that he has conversed with the identical, 
individual Stupidest man now extant in London? 
No one. Deep as we dive in the Profound, there 
is ever a new depth opens: where the ultimate 
bottom may lie, through what new scenes of being 
we must pass before reaching it (except that we 
know it does lie somewhere, and might by human 
faculty and opportunity be reached), is altogether 
a mystery to us. Strange, tantalizing pursuit! 
We have the fullest assurance, not only that there 
is a Stupidest of London men actually resident, 
with bed and board of some kind, in London; but 
that several persons have been or perhaps are now 
speaking face to face with him: while for us, chase 
it as we may, such scientific blessedness will too 
probably be forever denied!—But the thing we 
meant to enforce was this comfortable fact that 
no known Head was so wooden, but there might 
be other heads to which it were a genius and Friar 
Bacon’s Oracle. Of no given Book, not even of a 
Fashionable Novel, can you predicate with cer¬ 
tainty that its vacuity is absolute; that there are 
not other vacuities which shall partially replenish 
themselves therefrom, and esteem it a plenum. 
How knowest thou, may the distressed Novel- 
wright exclaim, that I, here where I sit, am the 
Foolishest of existing mortals; that this my Long- 
ear of a Fictitious Biography shall not find one 
and the other, into whose still longer ears it may 
be the means, under Providence, of instilling some- 
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what! We answer, None knows, none can cer¬ 
tainly know: therefore, write on, worthy Brother, 
even as thou canst, even as it has been given thee. 

Here, however, in regard to “Fictitious Biog¬ 
raphies,” and much other matter of like sort, 
which the greener mind in these days inditeth, 
we may as well insert some singular sentences on 
the importance and significance of Reality, as 
they stand written for us in Professor Gottfried 
Sauerteig’s “JEsthetische Springwurzeln” a work, 
perhaps, as yet new to most English readers. The 
Professor and Doctor is not a man whom we can 
praise without reservation; neither shall we say 
that his “Springwurzeln” (a sort of magical pick- 
locks, as he affectedly names them), are adequate 
to “start” every bolt that locks up an esthetic 
mystery; nevertheless, in his crabbed, one-sided 
way, he sometimes hits masses of the truth. We 
endeavor to translate faithfully, and trust the 
reader will find it worth serious perusal:— 

“The significance, even for poetic purposes,” 
says Sauerteig, “that lies in Reality is too apt 
to escape us; is perhaps only now beginning to be 
discerned. When we named “Rousseau’s Confes¬ 
sions” an elegiaco-didactic Poem, we meant more 
than an empty figure of speech; we meant a his¬ 
torical scientific fact. 

“ Fiction, while the feigner of it knows that he 
is feigning, partakes, more than we suspect, of the 
nature of lying; and has ever an, in some degree, 
unsatisfactory character. All Mythologies were 
once Philosophies; were believed. The epic poems 
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of old time, so long as they continued epic, and 
had any complete impressiveness, were Histories, 
and understood to be narratives of facts. In so 
far as Homer employed his gods as mere ornamen¬ 
tal fringes and had not himself, or at least did not 
expect his hearers to have, a belief that they were 
real agents in those antique doings; so far did he 
fail to be genuine; so far was he a partially hollow 
and false singer; and sang to please only a portion 
of man’s mind, not the whole thereof. 

“Imagination is, after all, but a poor matter 
when it has to part company with Understanding, 
and even front it hostilely in flat contradiction. 
Our mind is divided in twain; there is contest; 
wherein that which is weaker must needs come to 
the worse. Now of all feelings, states, principles, 
call it what you will, in man's mind, is not Belief 
the clearest, strongest; against which all others 
contend in vain? Belief is, indeed, the beginning 
and first condition of all spiritual force whatso¬ 
ever: Only in so far as imagination, were it but 
momentarily, is believed, can there be any use or 
meaning in it, any enjoyment of it. And what 
is momentary Belief? The enjoyment of a mo¬ 
ment. Whereas a perennial belief were enjoy¬ 
ment perennially, and with the whole united soul. 

“It is thus that I judge of the supernatural in 
an Epic Poem, and would say the instant it has 
ceased to be authentically supernatural, and be¬ 
come what you call ‘Machinery:’ sweep it out 
of sight (schaff es mir vom Halse )! Of a truth, 
that same ‘Machinery,’ about which the critics 
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make such hubbub was well named Machinery, for 
it is in very deed mechanical, nowise inspired or 
poetical. Neither for us is there the smallest 
esthetic enjoyment in it, save only in this way, 
that we believe it to have been believed —by the 
Singer or his Hearers, into whose case we now 
laboriously struggle to transport ourselves; and 
so, with stinted enough result, catch some reflex 
of the Reality, which for them was wholly real, 
and visible face to face. Whenever it has come 
so far that your * Machinery ’ is avowedly mechan¬ 
ical and unbelieved—what is it else, if we dare 
tell ourselves the truth, but a miserable, meaning¬ 
less Deception, kept up by old use and wont 
alone? If the gods of an Iliad are to us no 
longer authentic Shapes of Terror, heart-stirring, 
heart-appalling, but only vague-glittering Shad¬ 
ows—what must the dead Pagan gods of an Epi- 
goniad be, the dead-living Pagan-Christian gods 
of a Lusiad, the concrete-abstract, evangelical- 
metaphysical gods of a Paradise Lost. Super¬ 
annuated lumber! Cast raiment at best, in which 
some poor mime, strutting and swaggering, may 
or may not set forth new noble Human Feelings 
(again a Reality), and so secure, or not secure, 
our pardon of such hoydenish masking; for which, 
in any case, he has a pardon to ask. 

“True enough, none but the earliest Epic 
Poems can claim this distinction of entire credi¬ 
bility, of Reality: after an Iliad, a -Shaster, a Ko¬ 
ran, and other the like primitive performances, 
the rest seem, by this rule of mine, to be altogether 
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excluded from the list. Accordingly, what are 
all the rest, from Virgil’s “ASneid” downwards, in 
comparison? Frosty, artificial, heterogeneous 
things; more of gum flowers than of roses; at the 
best, of the two mixed incoherently together; to 
some of which, indeed, it were hard to deny the 
title of poems; yet to no one of which can that 
title belong in any sense even resembling the old 
high one it in those old days conveyed,—when 
the epithet ‘divine’ or ‘sacred’ as applied to the 
uttered word of man was not a vain metaphor, a 
vain sound, but a real name with meaning. Thus, 
too, the farther we recede from those early days, 
when Poetry, as true Poetry is always, was still 
sacred or divine, and inspired (what ours, in great 
part, only pretends to be), the more impossible 
becomes it to produce any, we say not true Poetry, 
but tolerable semblance of such; the hollower, in 
particular, grow all manner of Epics, till at length, 
as in this generation, the very name of Epic sets 
men a-yawning, the announcement of a new Epic 
is received as a public calamity. 

“But what if the impossible being once for all 
quite discarded, the provable be well adhered to: 
how stands it with fiction then? Why, then, I 
would say, the evil is much mended, but nowise 
completely cured. We have then, in place of the 
wholly dead modern Epic, the partially living 
modem Novel; to which latter it is much easier 
to lend that above mentioned, so essential ‘mo¬ 
mentary credence’ than to the former: indeed, 
infinitely easier; for the former being flatly incred- 
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ible, no mortal can for a moment credit it, for a 
moment enjoy it. Thus, here and there, a Tom 
Jones, a Meister, a Crusoe, will yield no little sol- 
acement to the minds of men; though still im¬ 
measurably less than a Reality would, were the 
significance thereof as impressively unfolded, were 
the genius that could so unfold it once given us 
by the kind Heavens. Neither say thou that 
proper Realities are wanting: for Man’s Life, 
now, as of old, is the genuine work of God; where- 
ever there is a Man, a God also is revealed, and 
all that is Godlike; a whole epitome of the In¬ 
finite, with its meanings, lies enfolded in the Life 
of every Man. Only, alas, that the Seer to dis¬ 
cern this same Godlike, and with fit utterance 
wnfold it for us, is wanting, and may long be want¬ 
ing! 

“ Nay, a question arises on us here, wherein the 
whole German reading-world will eagerly join: 
Whether man can any longer be so interested by 
the spoken Word, as he often was in those prime¬ 
val days, when rapt away by its inscrutable power, 
he pronounced it, in such dialect as he had, to be 
transcendental (to transcend all measure), to be 
sacred, prophetic and the inspiration of a god? 
For myself, I (ich meines Ortes ), by faith or by 
insight, do heartily understand that the answer 
to such question will be, Yea! For never that I 
could in searching find out, has Man been, by 
Time which devours so much, deprivated of any 
faculty whatsoever that he in any era was pos¬ 
sessed of. To my seeming, the babe bom yester- 
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day has all the organs of Body, Soul, and Spirit, 
and in exactly the same combination and entire¬ 
ness, that the oldest Pelasgic Greek, or Mesopo¬ 
tamian Patriarch, or Father Adam himself could 
boast of. Ten fingers, one heart with venous and 
arterial blood therein, still belong to man that is 
born of woman: when did he lose any of his spiri¬ 
tual Endowments either; above all, his highest 
spiritual Endowment, that of revealing Poetic 
Beauty, and of adequately receiving the same? 
Not the material, not the susceptibility is want¬ 
ing; only the Poet, or long series of Poets, to work 
on these. True, alas too true, the Poet is still 
utterly wanting, or all but utterly: nevertheless 
have we not centuries enough before us to produce 
him in? Him and much else!—I, for the present, 
will but predict that chiefly by working more and 
more on Reality, and evolving more and more 
wisely its inexhaustible meanings; and, in brief, 
speaking forth in fit utterance whatsoever our 
whole soul believes , and ceasing to speak forth 
what thing soever our whole soul does not 
believe,—will this high emprise be accomplished, 
or approximated to.” 

These notable, and not unfounded, though 
partial and deep-seeing rather than wide-seeing 
observations on the great import of Reality, 
considered even as a poetic material, we have in¬ 
serted the more willingly, because a transient feel¬ 
ing to the same purpose may often have suggested 
itself to many readers; and, on the whole, it is 
good that every reader and every writer under- 
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stand, with all intensity of conviction, what quite 
infinite worth lies in Truth; how all-pervading, 
omnipotent, in man’s mind, is the thing we name 
Belief. For the rest, Herr Sauerteig, though one¬ 
sided, on this matter of Reality, seems heartily 
persuaded, and is not perhaps so ignorant as he 
looks. It cannot be unknown to him, for example, 
what noise is made about “Invention;” what a 
supreme rank this faculty is reckoned to hold in 
the poetic endowment. Great truly is Invention; 
nevertheless, that is but a poor exercise of it with 
which Belief is not concerned. “An Irishman 
with whisky in his head,” as poor Byron said, 
will invent you, in this kind, till there is enough 
and to spare. Nay, perhaps, if we consider well, 
the highest exercise of Invention has, in very 
deed, nothing to do with Fiction; but is an inven¬ 
tion of new Truth, what we can call a Revelation: 
which last does undoubtedly transcend all other 
poetic efforts, nor can Herr Sauerteig be too loud 
in its praises. But, on the other hand, whether 
such effort is still possible for man, Herr Sauerteig 
and the bulk of the world are probably at issue;— 
and will probably continue so till that same “Rev¬ 
elation,” or new “Invention of Reality,” of the 
sort he desiderates, shall itself make its appear¬ 
ance. 

Meanwhile, quitting these airy regions, let any 
one bethink him how impressive the smallest 
historical fact may become, as contrasted with the 
grandest fictitious event; what an incalculable force 
lies for us in this consideration: The Thing which 
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I here hold imaged in my mind did actually occur; 
was, in very truth, an element in the system of the 
All, whereof I too form part; had therefore, and 
has, through all time, an authentic being; is not 
a dream, but a reality! We ourselves can remem¬ 
ber reading, in Lord Clarendon,' with feelings per¬ 
haps somehow accidentally opened to it,—cer¬ 
tainly with a depth of impression strange to us 
then and now,—that insignificant-looking passage, 
where Charles, after the battle of Worcester, glides 
down, with Squire Careless, from the Royal Oak, 
at nightfall, being hungry: how, “making a shift 
to get over hedges and ditches, after walking at 
least eight or nine miles, which were the more 
grievous to the King by the weight of his boots 
(for he could not put them off when he cut off his 
hair, for want of shoes), before morning they came 
to a poor cottage, the owner whereof, being a Roman 
Catholic, was known to Careless.” How this poor 
drudge, being knocked up from his snoring, "car¬ 
ried them into a little bam full of hay, which was 
a better lodging than he had for himselfand by 
and by, not without difficulty, brought his Maj¬ 
esty “a piece of bread and a great pot of butter¬ 
milk,” saying candidly that “he himself lived by 
his daily labor, and that what he had brought him 
was the fare he and his wife had:” on which 
nourishing diet his Majesty, “staying upon the 
haymow,” feeds thankfully for two days; and 
then departs, under new guidance, having first 


'“History of the Rebellion,” iii. 625. 
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changed clothes, down to tjie very shirt and “old 
pair of shoes,” with his landlord; and so, as worthy 
Bunyan has it, “goes on his way, and sees him 
no more.” Singular enough, if we will think of it! 
This, then, was a genuine flesh-and-blood Rustic, 
of the year 1651: he did actually swallow bread 
and buttermilk (not having ale and bacon), and 
do field-labor: with these hobnailed “shoes” has 
sprawled through mud-roads in winter, and, jo¬ 
cund or not, driven his team a-field in summer: 
he made bargains; had chaffering and higglings, 
now a sore heart, now a glad one; was bom; was 
a son, was a father; toiled in many ways, being 
forced to it, till the strength was all worn out of 
him; and then—lay down “to rest his galled 
back,” and sleep there till the long-distant morn¬ 
ing!—How comes it, that he alone of all the British 
rustics who tilled and lived along with him, on 
whom the blessed sun on that same “fifth day of 
September” was shining, should have chanced to 
rise on us; that this poor pair of clouted Shoes, out 
of the million million hides that have been tanned, 
and cut, and worn, should still subsist, and hang 
visibly together? We see him but for a moment; 
for one moment, the blanket of the Night is rent 
asunder, so that we behold and see, and then 
closes over him—forever. 

So too, in some “Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” how 
indelible and magically bright does many a little 
Reality dwell in our remembrance! There is no 
need that the personages on the scene be a King 
and Clown; that the scene be the Forest of the 
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Royal Oak, “on the borders of Staffordshire:” 
need only that the scene lie on this old firm 
Earth of ours, where we also have so surprisingly 
arrived; that the personages be men, and seen with 
the eyes of a man. Foolish enough, how some 
slight, perhaps mean and even ugly incident, if 
real and well presented, will fix itself in a sus¬ 
ceptive memory, and lie ennobled there silvered 
over with the pale cast of thought, with the pathos 
which belongs only to the Dead. For the Past 
is all holy to us; the Dead are all holy, even they 
that were base and wicked while alive. Their 
baseness and wickedness was not They but was 
the heavy and unmanageable Environment that 
lay round them, with which they fought unpre¬ 
vailing: they (the ethereal god-given Force that 
dwelt in them, and was their Self) have now 
shuffled off that heavy Environment, and are free 
and pure; their life-long Battle, go how it might, 
is all ended, with many wounds or with fewer; 
they have been recalled from it, and the once 
harsh-jarring battlefield has become a silent awe¬ 
inspiring Golgotha, and Gottesacker (Field of God)! 
—Boswell relates this in itself smallest and poor¬ 
est of occurrences: “As we walked along the 
Strand to-night, arm in arm, a woman of the town 
accosted us in the usual enticing manner. ‘No, 
no, my girl,’ said Johnson; ‘it won’t do.’ He, 
however, did not treat her with harshness; and 
we talked of the wretched life of such women. 
Strange power of Reality! Not even this poorest 
of occurrences, but now, after seventy years are 
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come and gone, has a meaning for us. Do but 
consider that it is true; that it did in very deed 
occur! That unhappy Outcast, with all her sins 
and woes, her lawless desires, too complex mis¬ 
chances, her wailings and her riotings, has de¬ 
parted utterly; alas! her siren finery has got all 
besmutched, ground, generations since, into dust 
and smoke; of her degraded body, and whole 
miserable earthly existence, all is away: she is 
no longer here, but far from us, in the bosom of 
Eternity,—whence we too came, whither we too 
are bound! Johnson said, “No, no, my girl; it 
won’t do;” and then “we talked;”—and herewith 
the wretched one, seen but for the twinkling of 
an eye, passes on into the utter Darkness. No 
high Calista, that ever issued from Story-teller’s 
brain, will impress us more deeply than this 
meanest of the mean; and for a good reason: That 
she issued from the Maker of Men. 

It is well worth the Artist’s while to examine 
for himself what it is that gives such pitiful 
incidents their memorableness; his aim likewise is, 
above all things, to be memorable. Half the effect, 
we already perceive, depends on the object; on its 
being real, on its being really seen. The other 
half will depend on the observer, and the question 
now is: How are real objects to be so seen, on 
what quality of observing, or of style in describ¬ 
ing, does this so intense pictorial power depend? 
Often a slight circumstance contributes curiously 
to the result—some little, and perhaps to ap¬ 
pearance accidental, feature is presented; a light- 
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gleam, which instantaneously excites the mind, 
and urges it to complete the picture and evolve 
the meaning thereof for itself. By critics, such 
light-gleams and their almost magical influence 
have frequently been noted: but the power to 
produce such, to select such features as will pro¬ 
duce them, is generally treated as a knack, or 
trick of the trade, a secret for being “graphic;” 
whereas these magical feats are, in truth, rather 
inspirations; and the gift of performing them, 
which acts unconsciously, without forethought, 
and as if by nature alone, is properly a genius for 
description. 

One grand, invaluable secret there is, however, 
which includes all the rest, and, what is comfort¬ 
able, lies clearly in every man’s power: To have 
an open, loving heart, and what follows from the 
possession of such. Truly it has been said, em¬ 
phatically in these days ought it to be repeated: 
A loving Heart is the beginning of all Knowledge. 
This it is that opens the whole mind, quickens 
every faculty of the intellect to do its fit work, 
that of knowing; and therefrom, by sure conse¬ 
quence, of vividly uttering-forth. Other secret for 
being “graphic” is there none, worth having: but 
this is an all-sufficient one. See, for example, 
what a small Boswell can do! Hereby, indeed, is 
the whole man made a living mirror, wherein the 
wonders of this ever-wonderful Universe are, in 
their true light (which is ever a magical, miracu¬ 
lous one) represented, and reflected back on us. 
It has been said, “the heart sees farther than the 
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head:” but, indeed, without the seeing heart, 
there is no true seeing for the head so much as 
possible; all is mere oversight, hallucination and 
vain superficial phantasmagoria, which can per¬ 
manently profit no one. 

Here, too, may we not pause for an instant and 
make a practical reflection? Considering the 
multitude of mortals that handle the Pen in these 
days, and can mostly spell and write without glar¬ 
ing violations of grammar, the question naturally 
arises: How is it, then, that no Work proceeds 
from them, bearing any stamp of authenticity and 
permanence; of worth for more than one day? 
Shiploads of Fashionable Novels, Sentimental 
Rhymes, Tragedies, Farces, Diaries of Travel, 
Tales by flood and field, are swallowed monthly 
into the bottomless Pool. Still does the Press 
toil: innumerable Paper-makers, Compositors, 
Printers’ Devils, Bookbinders and Hawkers grown 
hoarse with loud proclaiming, rest not from their 
labor: and still, in torrents, rushes on the great 
array of Publications, unpausing, to their final 
home; and still Oblivion, like the Grave, cries, 
Give! give! How is it that of all these countless 
multitudes, no one can attain to the smallest mark 
of excellence, or produce aught that shall endure 
longer than “snow-flake on the river” or the foam 
of penny beer? We answer: Because they are 
foam; because there is no Reality in them. These 
Three Thousand men, women and children that 
make up the army of British Authors do not, if 
we will well consider it, see anything whatever. 
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consequently have nothing that they can record 
and utter, only more or fewer things that they can 
plausibly pretend to record. The Universe, of 
Man and Nature, is still quite shut up from them, 
the “open secret” still utterly a secret; because no 
sympathy with Man or Nature, no love and free 
simplicity of heart has yet unfolded the same. 
Nothing but a pitiful Image of their own pitiful 
Self, with its vanities, and grudgings, and ravenous 
hunger of all kinds, hangs forever painted in the 
retina of these unfortunate persons; so that the 
starry All, with whatsoever it embraces, does but 
appear as some expanded magic-lantern shadow of 
that same Image,—and naturally looks pitiful 
enough. 

It is vain for these persons to allege that they 
are naturally without gift, naturally stupid and 
sightless, and so can attain to no knowledge of 
anything; therefore, in writing of anything, must 
needs write falsehoods of it, there being in it no 
truth for them. Not so, good Friends. The 
stupidest of you has a certain faculty; were it 
but that of articulate speech (say, in the Scottish, 
the Irish, the Cockney dialect, or even in “Govem- 
ess-English”), and of physically discerning what 
lies under your nose. The stupidest of you would 
perhaps grudge to be compared in faculty with 
James Boswell; yet see what he has produced! 
You do not use your faculty honestly; your heart 
is shut up; full of greediness, malice, discontent; 
so your intellectual sense cannot be open. It is 
vain also to urge that James Boswell had oppor- 
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tunities; saw great men and great things, such as 
you can never hope to look on. What make ye of 
Parson White in Selbome? He had not only no 
great men to look on, but not even men; merely 
sparrows and cock-chafers: yet has he left us a 
Biography of these; which, under its title “Natural 
History of Selbome," still remains valuable to us, 
which has copied a little sentence or two faithfully 
from the Inspired Volume of Nature, and so is 
itself not without inspiration. Go ye and do 
likewise. Sweep away utterly all frothiness and 
falsehood from your heart; struggle unweariedly 
to acquire, what is possible for every God-created 
man, a free, open, humble soul; speak not at all, 
in any wise, till you have somewhat to speak; care 
not for the reward of your speaking, but simply 
and with undivided mind for the truth of your 
speaking: then be placed in what section of Space 
and of Time soever, do but open your eyes, and 
they shall actually see, and bring you real knowl¬ 
edge, wondrous, worthy of belief; and instead of 
one Boswell and one White, the world will rejoice 
in a thousand,—stationed on their thousand sev¬ 
eral watch-towers, to instruct us by indubitable 
documents, of whatsoever in our so stupendous 
World comes to light and is! Oh, had the Editor 
of this Magazine but a magic rod to turn all that 
not inconsiderable Intellect, which now deluges 
us with artificial fictitious soap-lather and mere 
Lying, into the faithful study of Reality,—what 
knowledge of great, everlasting Nature, and of 
Man’s ways and doings therein, would not every 
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year bring us in! Can we but change one single 
soap-latherer and mountebank Juggler into a 
true Thinker and Doer, who even tries honestly 
to think and do,—great will be our reward. 

But to return; or rather from this point to 
begin our journey. If now, what with Herr Sauer- 
teig’s“Springwurzeln,” what with so much lucubra¬ 
tion of our own, it have become apparent how 
deep, immeasurable is the “worth that lies in 
Reality” and farther, how exclusive the interest 
which man takes in Histories of Man,—may it 
not seem lamentable, that so few genuinely good 
Biographies have yet been accumulated in Litera¬ 
ture; that in the whole world, one cannot find, 
going strictly to work, above some dozen, or 
baker’s dozen, and those chiefly of very ancient 
date? Lamentable, yet, after what we have just 
seen, accountable. Another question might be 
asked: How comes it that in England we have 
simply one good Biography, this “Boswell’s John¬ 
son; and of good, indifferent, or even bad attempts 
at Biography, fewer than any civilized people? 
Consider the French and Germans, with their 
Morons, Bayles Jordenses, Jochers, their innum¬ 
erable Memoires, and Schilderungen, and Biog¬ 
raphies Universelles; not to speak of Rousseaus, 
Goethes, Schubarts, Jung-Stillings: and then con¬ 
trast with these our poor Birches and Kippises 
and Pecks; the whole breed of whom, moreover, 
is now extinct! 

With this question, as the answer might lead 
us far and come out unflattering to patriotic sen- 
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timent, we shall not intermeddle; but turn rather, 
with great pleasure, to the fact, that one excellent 
Biography is actually English;—and even now 
lies, in Five new Volumes, at our hand, soliciting 
a new consideration from us; such as, age after 
age (the Perennial showing ever new phases as 
our position alters), it may long be profitable to 
bestow on it;—to which task we here, in this 
position, in this age, gladly address ourselves. 

First, however, let the foolish April-fool Day 
pass by; and our Reader, during these twenty- 
nine days of uncertain weather that will follow, 
keep pondering, according to convenience, the 
purport of Biography in general: then, with the 
blessed dew of May-day, and in unlimited con¬ 
venience of space, shall all that we have written 
on Johnson and “Boswell’s Johnson” and Croker’s 
“Boswell’s Johnson” be faithfully laid before him. 

Thomas Carlyle. 



FEBRUARY 5 


THE HAPPY PRINCE 

H IGH above the city, on a tall column, stood 
the statue of the Happy Prince. He was 
gilded all over with thin leaves of fine gold, for 
eyes he had two bright sapphires, and a large red 
ruby glowed on his sword-hilt. 

He was very much admired indeed. “He is 
as beautiful as a weathercock,” remarked one of 
the Town Councillors who wished to gain a repu¬ 
tation for having artistic tastes; “only not quite 
so useful,” he added, fearing lest people should 
think him unpractical, which he really was not. 

“Why can’t you be like the Happy Prince?” 
asked a sensible mother of her little boy who was 
crying for the moon. “The Happy Prince never 
dreams of crying for anything.” 

“ I am glad there is someone in the world who 
is quite happy,” muttered a disappointed man as 
he gazed at the wonderful statue. 

“He looks just like an angel,” said the Charity 
Children as they came out of the cathedral in 
their bright scarlet cloaks and their clean white 
pinafores. 

“How do you know?” said the Mathematical 
Master, “you have never seen one.” 
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"Ah! but we have, in our dreams,” answered 
the children; and the Mathematical Master 
frowned and looked very severe, for he did not 
approve of children dreaming. 

One night there flew over the city a little 
Swallow. His friends had gone away to Egypt 
six weeks before, but he had stayed behind, for 
he was in love with the most beautiful Reed. He 
had met her early in the spring as he was flying 
down the river after a big yellow moth, and had 
been so attracted by her slender waist that he had 
stopped to talk to her. 

"Shall I love you?” said the Swallow, who 
liked to come to the point at once, and the Reed 
made him a low bow. So he flew round and 
round her, touching the water with his wings, and 
making silver ripples. This was his courtship, 
and it lasted all through the summer. 

“It is a ridiculous attachment,” twittered che 
other Swallows; "she has no money, and far too 
many relations;” and indeed the river was quite 
full of Reeds. Then, when the autumn came, 
they all flew away. 

After they had gone he felt lonely, and began 
to tire of his lady-love. "She has no conversa¬ 
tion,” he said, “and I am afraid that she is a 
coquette, for she is always flirting with the wind.” 
And certainly, whenever the wind blew, the Reed 
made the most graceful curtseys. “I admit that 
she is domestic,” he continued, "but I love travel¬ 
ing, and my wife, consequently, should love trav¬ 
eling also.” 
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"Will you come away with me?” he said finally 
to her; but the Reed shook her head, she was so 
attached to her home. 

“You have been trifling with me,” he cried. 
“I am off to the Pyramids. Good-bye!” and he 
flew away. 

All day long he flew, and at night-time he ar¬ 
rived at the city. “Where shall I put up?” he 
said; “I hope the town has made preparations.” 

Then he saw the statue on the tall column. 

“I will put up there,” he cried; “it’s a fine 
position with plenty of fresh air.” So he alighted 
just between the feet of the Happy Prince. 

“I have a golden bedroom,” he said softly to 
himself as he looked round, and he prepared to 
go to sleep; but just as he was putting his head 
under his wing a large drop of water fell on him. 
“What a curious thing!” he cried; “there is not 
a single cloud in the sky, the stars are quite clear 
and bright, and yet it is raining. The climate in 
the north of Europe is really dreadful. The Reed 
used to like the rain, but that was merely her sel¬ 
fishness.” 

Then another drop fell. 

“What is the use of a statue if it cannot keep 
the rain off?” he said; “I must look for a good 
chimney-pot,” and he determined to fly away. 

But before he had opened his wings, a third 
drop fell, and he looked up, and saw—Ah! what 
did he see? 

The eyes of the Happy Prince were filled with 
tears, and tears were running down his golden 
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cheeks. His face was so beautiful in the moon¬ 
light that the little Swallow was filled with pity. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“I am the Happy Prince.” 

“Why are you weeping then?” asked the Swal¬ 
low; “you have quite drenched me.” 

“When I was alive and had a human heart,” 
answered the statue, “I did not know what tears 
were, for I lived in the Palace of Sans-Souci, 
where sorrow is not allowed to enter. In the day¬ 
time I played with my companions in the garden, 
and in the evening I led the dance in the Great 
Hall. Round the garden ran a very lofty wall, 
but I never cared to ask what lay beyond it, every¬ 
thing about me was so beautiful. My courtiers 
called me the Happy Prince, and happy indeed 
I was, if pleasure be happiness. So I lived, and 
so I died. And now that I am dead they have 
set me up here so high that I can see all the ugli¬ 
ness and all the misery of my city, and though 
my heart is made of lead yet I cannot choose but 
weep.” 

“What! is he not solid gold?” said the Swallow 
to himself. He was too polite to make any per¬ 
sonal remarks out loud. 

“Far away,” continued the statue in a low musi¬ 
cal voice, “far away in a little street there is a 
poor house. One of the windows is open, and 
through it I can see a woman seated at a table. 
Her face is thin and worn, and she'has coarse, 
red hands, all pricked by the needle, for she is a 
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seamstress. She is embroidering passion-flowers 
on a satin gown for the loveliest of the Queen’s 
maids-of-honor to wear at the next Court-ball. 
In a bed in the corner of the room her little boy 
is lying ill. He has a fever, and is asking for 
oranges. His mother has nothing to give him 
but river water, so he is crying. Swallow, Swal¬ 
low, little Swallow, will you not bring her the 
ruby out of my sword-hilt? My feet are fastened 
to this pedestal and I cannot move.” 

“I am waited for in Egypt,” said the Swallow. 
“My friends are flying up and down the Nile, 
and talking to the large lotus-flowers. Soon they 
will go to sleep in the tomb of the great King. 
The King is there himself in his painted coffin. 
He is wrapped in yellow linen, and embalmed with 
spices. Round his neck is a chain of pale green 
jade, and his hands are like withered leaves.” 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “will you not stay with me for one night, 
and be my messenger? The boy is so thirsty, 
and the mother so sad.” 

“I don’t think I like boys,” answered the 
Swallow. “Last summer, when I was staying on 
the river, there were two rude boys, the miller's 
sons, who were always throwing stones at me. 
They never hit me, of course; we swallows fly far 
too well for that, and besides, I come of a family 
famous for its agility; but still, it was a mark of 
disrespect.” 

But the Happy Prince looked so sad that the 
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little Swallow was sorry. “It is very cold here,” 
he said; “but I will stay with you for one night, 
and be your messenger.” 

“Thank you, little Swallow,” said the Prince. 

So the Swallow picked out the great ruby from 
the Prince’s sword, and flew away with it in his 
beak over the roofs of the town. 

He passed by the cathedral tower, where the 
white marble angels were sculptured. He passed 
by the palace and heard the sound of dancing. 
A beautiful girl came out on the balcony with her 
lover. “How wonderful the stars are,” he said 
to her, “and how wonderful is the power of love!” 

“ I hope my dress will be ready in time for the 
State-ball,” she answered; “I have ordered 
passion-flowers to be embroidered on it; but the 
seamstresses are so lazy.” 

He passed over the river, and saw the lanterns 
hanging to the masts of the ships. He passed 
over the Ghetto, and saw the old Jews bargaining 
with each other, and weighing out money in cop¬ 
per scales. At last he came to the poor house 
and looked in. The boy was tossing feverishly 
on his bed, and the mother had fallen asleep, she 
was so tired. In he hopped, and laid the great 
ruby on the table beside the woman’s thimble. 
Then he flew gently round the bed, fanning the 
boy’s forehead with his wings. “How cool I 
feel,” said the boy, “I must be getting better”; 
and he sank into a delicious slumber. 

Then the Swallow flew back to the Happy 
Prince, and told him what he had done. “It is 
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curious,” he remarked, “but I feel quite warm 
now, although it is so cold.” 

“That is because you have done a good action,” 
said the Prince. And the little Swallow began to 
think, and then he fell asleep. Thinking always 
made him sleepy. 

When day broke he flew down to the river 
and had a bath. “What a remarkable phenome¬ 
non,” said the Professor of Ornithology as he was 
passing over the bridge. “A swallow in winter!” 
And he wrote a long letter about it to the local 
newspaper. Every one quoted it, it was full of so 
many words that they could not understand. 

“To-night I go to Egypt,” said the Swallow, and 
he was in high spirits at the prospect. He visited 
all the public monuments, and sat a long time on 
top of the church steeple. Wherever he went the 
Sparrows chirruped, and said to each other: 
“What, a distinguished stranger!” so he enjoyed 
himself very much. 

When the moon rose he flew back to the Happy 
Prince. “ Have you any commissions for Egypt? ” 
he cried; “I am just starting.” 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “will you not stay with me one night 
longer?” 

“I am waited for in Egypt,” answered the Swal¬ 
low. “To-morrow my friends will fly up to the 
Second Cataract. The river-horse couches there 
among the bulrushes, and on a great granite throne 
sits the God Memnon. All night long he watches 
the stars, and when the morning star shines he 
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utters one cry of joy, and then he is silent. At 
noon the yellow lions come down to the water’s 
edge to drink. They have eyes like green beryls, 
and their roar is louder than the roar of the cata¬ 
ract.” 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “far across the city I see a young man in 
a garret. He is leaning over a desk covered with 
papers, and in a tumbler by his side there is a 
bunch of withered violets. His hair is brown 
and crisp, and his lips are red as a pomegranate, 
and he has large and dreamy eyes. He is trying 
to finish a play for the Director of the Theatre, 
but he is too cold to write any more. There is no 
fire in the grate, and hunger has made him faint.” 

“I will wait with you one night longer,” said 
the Swallow, who really had a good heart. “Shall 
I take him another ruby?” 

“Alas! I have no ruby now,” said the Prince; 
“ my eyes are all that I have left. They are made 
of rare sapphires, which were brought out of 
India a thousand years ago. Pluck out one of 
them and take it to him. He will sell it to the 
jeweller, and buy food and firewood, and finish 
his play.” 

“Dear Prince,” said the Swallow, “I cannot do 
that”; and he began to weep. 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “do as I command you.” 

So the Swallow plucked out the Prince's eye, 
and flew away to the student's garret. It was 
easy enough to get in, as there was a hole in the 
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roof. Through this he darted, and came into the 
room. The young man had his head buried in 
his hands, so he did not hear the flutter of the 
bird’s wings, and when he looked up he found the 
beautiful sapphire lying on the withered violets. 

“I am beginning to be appreciated,” he cried; 
"this is from some great admirer. Now I can 
finish my play,” and he looked quite happy. 

The next day the Swallow flew down to the 
harbor. He sat on the mast of a large vessel and 
watched the sailors hauling big chests out of the 
hold with ropes. "Heave a-hoy!” they shouted 
as each chest came up. "I am going to Egypt,” 
cried the Swallow, but nobody minded, and when 
the Moon rose he flew back to the Happy Prince. 

“I am come to bid you good-bye,” he cried. 

"Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, "will you not stay with me one night 
longer?” 

"It is winter,” answered the Swallow, “and 
the chill snow will soon be here. In Egypt the 
sun is warm on the green palm-trees, and the 
crocodiles lie in the mud and look lazily about 
them. My companions are building a nest in 
the Temple of Baalbec, and the pink and white 
doves are watching them, and cooing to each 
other. Dear Prince, I must leave you, but I will 
never forget you, and next spring I will bring you 
back two beautiful jewels in place of those you 
have given away. The ruby shall be redder 
than a red rose, and the sapphire shall be as blue 
as the great sea.” 
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“In the square below,” said the Happy Prince, 
“there stands a little match-girl. She has let 
her matches fall in the gutter, and they are all 
spoiled. Her father will beat her if she does not 
bring home some money, and she is crying. She 
has no shoes or stockings, and her little head is 
bare. Pluck out my other eye, and give it to her, 
and her father will not beat her.” 

“I will stay with you one night longer,” said 
the Swallow, “but I cannot pluck out your eye. 
You would be quite blind then.” 

“Swallow, Swallow, little Swallow,” said the 
Prince, “do as I command you.” 

So he plucked out the Prince’s other eye, and 
darted down with it. He swooped past the match 
girl, and slipped the jewel into the palm of her 
hand. “What a lovely bit of glass,” cried the 
little girl; and she ran home, laughing. 

Then the Swallow came back to the Prince. 
“You are blind now,” he said, “so I will stay with 
you always.” 

“No, little Swallow,” said the poor Prince, 
“you must go away to Egypt.” 

“I will stay with you always,” said the Swallow 
and he slept at the Prince’s feet. 

All the next day he sat on the Prince’s shoulder, 
and told him stories of what he had seen in strange 
lands. He told him of the red ibises, who stand 
in long rows on the banks of the Nile, and catch 
gold-fish in their beaks; of the Sphinx, who is as 
old as the world itself, and lives in the desert, 
and knows everything; of the merchants, who 
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walk slowly by the side of their camels, and carry 
amber beads in their hand; of the King of the 
Mountains of the Moon, who is as black as ebony, 
and worships a large crystal; of the great green 
snake that sleeps in a palm-tree, and has twenty 
priests to feed it with honey-cakes; and of the 
pygmies who sail over a big lake on large flat 
leaves, and are always at war with the butterflies. 

“Dear little Swallow,” said the Prince, “you 
tell me of marvelous things, but more marvelous 
than anything is the suffering of men and of wo¬ 
men. There is no Mystery so great as Misery. 
Fly over my city, little Swallow, and tell me what 
you see there.” 

So the Swallow flew over the great city, and 
saw the rich making merry in their beautiful 
houses, while the beggars were sitting at the gates. 
He flew into dark lanes, and saw the white faces 
of starving children looking out listlessly at the 
black streets. Under the archway of a bridge 
two little boys were lying in one another’s arms 
to try and keep themselves warm. “How hun¬ 
gry we are!” they said. “You must not lie here,” 
shouted the Watchman, and they wandered out 
into the rain. 

Then he flew back and told the Prince what he 
had seen. 

“ I am covered with fine gold,” said the Prince, 
“you must take it off, leaf by leaf, and give it to 
my poor; the living always think that gold can 
make them happy.” 

Leaf after leaf of the fine gold the Swallow 
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picked off, till the Happy Prince looked quite 
dull and gray. Leaf after leaf of the fine gold he 
brought to the poor, and the children’s faces grew 
rosier, and they laughed and played games in the 
street. “We have bread now!” they cried. 

Then the snow came, and after the snow came 
the frost. The streets looked as if they were 
made of silver, they were so bright and glistening; 
long icicles like crystal daggers hung down from 
the eaves of the houses, everybody went about in 
furs, and the little boys wore scarlet caps and 
skated on the ice. 

The poor little Swallow grew colder and colder, 
but he would not leave the Prince, he loved him 
too well. He picked up crumbs outside the 
baker’s door when the baker was not looking, 
and tried to keep himself warm by flapping his 
wings. 

But at last he knew that he was going to die. 
He had just strength to fly up to the Prince’s 
shoulder once more. “Good-bye, dear Prince!” 
he murmured, “will you let me kiss your hand?” 

“ I am glad that you are going to Egypt at last, 
little Swallow,” said the Prince, “you have stayed 
too long here; but you must kiss me on the lips, 
for I love you.” 

“It is not to Egypt that I am going,” said the 
Swallow. “I am going to the House of Death. 
Death is the brother of Sleep, is he not?” 

And he kissed the Happy Prince on the lips, and 
fell down dead at his feet. 

At that moment a curious crack sounded inside 
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the statue, as if something had broken. The 
fact is that the leaden heart had snapped right 
in two. It certainly was a dreadfully hard 
frost. 

Early the next morning the Mayor was walking 
in the square below in company with the Town 
Councillors. As they passed the column he looked 
up at the statue: “Dear me! how shabby the 
Happy Prince looks!” he said. 

“How shabby indeed!” cried the Town Coun¬ 
cillors, who always agreed with the Mayor; and 
they went up to look at it. 

“The ruby has fallen out of his sword, his eyes 
are gone, and he is golden no longer,” said the 
Mayor; “in fact, he is little better than a beggar!” 

“Little better than a beggar,” said the Town 
Councillors. 

“And here is actually a dead bird at his feet!” 
continued the Mayor. “We must really issue a 
proclamation that birds are not to be allowed to 
die here.” And the Town Clerk made a note of 
the suggestion. 

So they pulled down the statue of the Happy 
Prince. “As he is no longer beautiful he is no 
longer useful,” said the Art Professor at the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Then they melted the statue in a furnace, and 
the Mayor held a meeting of the Corporation to 
decide what was to be done with the metal. “ We 
must have another statue, of course,” he said, 
“and it shall be a statue of myself.” 

“Of myself,” said each of the Town Councillors, 
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and they quarreled. When I last heard of them 
they were quarreling still. 

"What a strange thing!" said the overseer of 
the workmen at the foundry. "This broken lead 
heart will not melt in the furnace. We must 
throw it away.” So they threw it on a dust-heap 
where the dead Swallow was also lying. 

"Bring me the two most precious things in the 
city," said God to one of His Angels; and the 
Angel brought Him the leaden heart and the 
dead bird. 

"You have rightly chosen,” said God, "for in 
my garden of Paradise this little bird shall sing 
for evermore, and in my city of gold the Happy 
Prince shall praise me.” 


Oscar Wilde. 



FEBRUARY 6 


OF LOVE 

T HE stage is more beholding to love than the 
life of man. For as to the stage, love is ever 
matter of comedies, and now and then of tragedies; 
but in life it doth much mischief; sometimes like 
a siren, sometimes like a fury. You may observe 
that amongst all the great and worthy persons 
(whereof the memory remaineth, either ancient 
or recent) there is not one that hath been trans¬ 
ported to the mad degree of love: which shows 
that great spirits and great business do keep out 
this weak passion. You must except neverthe¬ 
less Marcus Antonius, the half partner of the 
empire of Rome, and Appius Claudius, the decem¬ 
vir and lawgiver; whereof the former was indeed 
a voluptuous man, and inordinate; but the latter 
was an austere and wise man: and therefore it 
seems (though rarely) that love can find entrance 
not only into an open heart, but also into a heart 
well fortified, if watch be not well kept. It is a 
poor saying of Epicurus, Satis magnum alter alteri 
theatrum sumus (Each is to another a theatre 
large enough); as if man, made for the contempla¬ 
tion of heaven and all noble objects, should do 
nothing but kneel before a little idol, and make 
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himself a subject, though not of the mouth (as 
beasts are), yet of the eye; which was given him 
for higher purposes. It is a strange thing to 
note the excess of this passion, and how it braves 
the nature and value of things, by this; that the 
speaking in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in 
nothing but in love. Neither is it merely in the 
phrase; for whereas it hath been well said that the 
arch-flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers 
have intelligence, is a man’s self; certainly the 
lover is more. For there was never proud man 
thought so absurdly well of himself as the lover 
doth of the person loved; and therefore it was well 
said. That it is impossible to love and to be wise. 
Neither doth this weakness appear to others only, 
and not to the party loved; but to the loved most 
of all, except the love be reciproque. For it is a 
true rule, that love is ever rewarded either with 
the reciproque or with an inward and secret con¬ 
tempt. By how much the more men ought to 
beware of this passion, which loseth not only 
other things, but itself! As for the other losses, 
the poet’s relation doth well figure them: that he 
that preferred Helena quitted the gifts of Juno 
and Pallas. For whosoever esteemeth too much 
of amorous affection quitteth both riches and wis¬ 
dom. This passion hath his floods in very times 
of'weakness; which are great prosperity and great 
adversity; though this latter hath been less ob¬ 
served; both which times kindle love,' and make it 
more fervent, and therefore show it to be the child 
of folly. They do best, who if they cannot but 
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admit love, yet make it keep quarter; and sever 
it wholly from their serious affairs and actions of 
life; for if it check once with business, it troubleth 
men’s fortunes, and maketh men that they can 
no ways be true to their own ends. I know not 
how, but martial men are given to love: I think 
it is but as they are given to wine; for perils com¬ 
monly ask to be paid in pleasures. There is in 
man’s nature a secret inclination and motion 
towards love of others, which if it be not spent 
upon some one or a few, doth naturally spread it¬ 
self towards many, and maketh men become 
humane and charitable; as it is seen sometime 
in friars. Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly 
love perfecteth it; but wanton love corrupteth 
and embaseth it. 

Francis Bacon. 

OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE 

H E THAT hath wife and children hath given 
hostages to fortune; for they are impediments 
to great enterprises, either of virtue or mischief. 
Certainly the best works, and of greatest merit 
for the public, have proceeded from the un¬ 
married or childless men; which both in affection 
and means have married and endowed the public. 
Yet it were great reason that those that have chil¬ 
dren should have greatest care of future times; 
unto which they know they must transmit their 
dearest pledges. Some there are, who though 
they lead a single life, yet their thoughts do end 
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with themselves, and account future times imper¬ 
tinences. Nay, there are some other that account 
wife and children but as bills of charges. Nay, 
more, there are some foolish rich covetous men, 
that take a pride in having no children, because 
they may be thought so much the richer. For 
perhaps they have heard some talk, Such an one 
is a great rich man, and another except to it. 
Yea, but he hath a great charge of children; as if 
it were an abatement to his riches. But the most 
ordinary cause of a single life is liberty, especially 
in certain self-pleasing and humorous minds, 
which are so sensible of every restraint, as they go 
near to think their girdles and garters to be bonds 
and shackles. Unmarried men are best friends, 
best masters, best servants; but not always best 
subjects; for they are light to run away; and al¬ 
most all fugitives are of that condition. A single 
life doth well with churchmen; for charity will 
hardly water the ground where it must first fill a 
pool. It is indifferent for judges and magistrates; 
for if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have a 
servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers 
I find the generals commonly in their hortatives 
put men in mind of their wives and children; 
and I think the despising of marriage amongst the 
Turks maketh the vulgar soldier more base. 
Certainly wife and children are a kind of discipline 
of humanity; and single men, though they may 
be many times more charitable, because their 
means are less exhaust, yet, on the other side, 
they are more cruel and hardhearted (good to 
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make severe inquisitors), because their tender¬ 
ness is not so oft called upon. Grave natures, led 
by custom, and therefore constant, are commonly 
loving husbands, as was said of Ulysses, vetulam 
suarn prsetulit immortalitati (he preferred his old 
wife to immortality). Chaste women are often 
proud and froward, as presuming upon the merit 
of their chastity. It is one of the best bonds 
both of chastity and obedience in the wife, if she 
think her husband wise; which she will never do 
if she find him jealous. Wives are young men's 
mistresses; companions for middle age; and old 
men's nurses. So as a man may have a quarrel 
to marry when he will. But yet he was reputed 
one of the wise men, that made answer to the 
question, when a man should marry,—A young 
man not yet, an elder man not at all. It is often 
seen that bad husbands have very good wives; 
whether it be that it raiseth the price of their hus¬ 
band’s kindness when it comes; or that the wives 
take a pride in their patience. But this never 
fails, if the bad husbands were of their own choos¬ 
ing, against their friends’ consent; for then they 
will be sure to make good their own folly. 

Francis Bacon. 

of friendship 

I T HAS been hard for him that spake it to have 
put more truth and untruth together in few 
words than in that speech, Whatsoever is delighted 
in solitude is either a wild beast or a god. For it 
is most true that a natural and secret hatred and 
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aversation towards society in any man, hath some¬ 
what of the savage beast: but it is most untrue 
that it should have any character at all of the 
divine nature; except it proceed, not out of a plea¬ 
sure in solitude, but out of a love and desire to 
sequester a man’s self for a higher conversation: 
such as is found to have been falsely and feignedly 
in some of the heathen; as Epimenides the Can- 
dian, Numa the Roman, Empedocles the Sicilian, 
and Apollonius of Tyana; and truly and really in 
divers of the ancient hermits and holy fathers of 
the church. But little do men perceive what soli¬ 
tude is, and how far it extendeth. For a crowd 
is not company; and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures; and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where 
there is no love. The Latin adage meeteth with it 
a little: Magna civitas, magna solitudo (A great 
town is a great solitude); because in a great town 
friends are scattered; so that there is not that 
fellowship, for the most part, which is in less 
neighborhoods. But we may go further, and 
affirm most truly that it is a mere and miserable 
solitude to want true friends; without which the 
world is but a wilderness; and even in this sense 
also of solitude, whosoever in the frame of his na¬ 
ture and affections is unfit for friendship, he 
taketh it of the beast, and not from humanity. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and 
discharge of the fulness and swellings of the heart, 
which passions of all kinds do cause and induce. 
We know diseases of stoppings and suffocations 
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are the most dangerous in the body; and it is 
not much otherwise in the mind; you may take 
sarza to open the liver, steel to open the spleen, 
flowers of sulphur for the lungs, castoreum for the 
brain; but no receipt openeth the heart but a true 
friend; to whom you may impart griefs, joys, 
fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, and whatsoever 
lieth upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind of 
civil shrift or confession. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate 
great kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit 
of friendship whereof we speak: so great, as they 
purchase it many times at the hazard of their own 
safety and greatness. For princes, in regard of 
the distance of their fortune from that of their 
subjects and servants, cannot gather this fruit, 
except (to make themselves capable thereof) they 
raise some persons to be as it were companions 
and almost equals to themselves which many 
times sorteth to inconvenience. The modem 
languages give unto such persons the name of 
favorites, or privados; as if it were matter of grace, 
or conversation. But the Roman name attaineth 
the true use and cause thereof, naming them 
participes cur arum (partners of cares); for it is 
that which tieth the knot. And we see plainly 
that this hath been done, not by weak and pas¬ 
sionate princes only, but by the wisest and most 
politic that ever reigned; who have oftentimes 
joined to themselves some of their servants; 
whom both themselves have called friends, and 
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allowed others likewise to call them in the same 
manner; using the word which is received between 
private men. 

L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raised 
Pompey (after sumamed the Great) to that 
height, that Pompey vaunted himself for Sylla’s 
over-match. For when he had carried the con¬ 
sulship for a friend of his, against the pursuit of 
Sylla, and that Sylla did a little resent thereat, 
and began to speak great, Pompey turned upon 
him again, and in effect bade him be quiet; for 
that more men adored the sun rising than the sun 
setting. With Julius Caesar, Decimus Brutus had 
obtained that interest, as he set him down in 
his testament for heir in remainder after his 
nephew. And this was the man that had power 
with him to draw him forth to his death. For 
when Caesar would have discharged the senate, 
in regard of some ill presages, and specially a 
dream of Calpumia, this man lifted him gently 
by the arm out of his chair, telling him he hoped 
he would not dismiss the senate till his wife had 
dreamt a better dream. And it seemeth his favor 
was so great, as Antonius, in a letter which is 
recited verbatim in one of Cicero’s Philippics, 
calleth him venefica, witch; as if he had enchanted 
Caesar. Augustus raised Agrippa (though of 
mean birth) to that height, as when he consulted 
with Maecenas about the marriage of his daugh¬ 
ter Julia, Maecenas took the liberty to tell him, 
that he must either marry his daughter to Agrippa, 
or take away his life; there was no third way, he 
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had made him so great. With Tiberius Caesar, 
Sejanus had ascended to that height, as they two 
were termed and reckoned as a pair of friends. 
Tiberius in a letter to him saith, Haec pro amicitid 
nostrd non occultavi (These things, as our friendship 
required, I have not concealed from you); and 
the whole senate dedicated an altar to Friend¬ 
ship, as to a goddess, in respect of the great 
dearness of friendship between them two. The 
like or more was between Septimius Severus and 
Plautianus. For he forced his eldest son to 
marry the daughter of Plautianus; and would 
often maintain Plautianus in doing affronts to 
his son; and did write also in a letter to the senate, 
by these words: I love the man so well, as I wish 
he may over-live me. Now if these princes had been 
as a Trajan or a Marcus Aurelius, a man might 
have thought that this had proceeded of an abun¬ 
dant goodness of nature; but being men so wise, 
of such strength and severity of mind, and so 
extreme lovers of themselves, as all these were, 
it proveth most plainly that they found their own 
felicity (though as great as ever happened to 
mortal men) but as an half piece, except they 
mought have a friend to make it entire; and yet, 
which is more, they were princes that had wives, 
sons, nephews; and yet all these could not supply 
the comfort of friendship. 

It is not to be forgotten what Comineus ob- 
serveth of his first master, Duke Charles the 
Hardy; namely that he would communicate his 
secrets with none; and least of all, those secrets 
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which troubled him most. Whereupon he goeth 
on and saith that towards his latter time that 
closeness did impair and a little perish his under¬ 
standing. Surely Comineus mought have made 
the same judgment also, if it had pleased him, of 
his second master, Lewis the Eleventh, whose 
closeness was indeed his tormentor. The parable 
of Pythagoras is dark, but true: Cor ne edito: 
Eat not the heart. Certainly, if a man would give 
it a hard phrase, those that want friends to open 
themselves unto are cannibals of their own hearts. 
But one thing is most admirable (wherewith I 
will conclude this first fruit of friendship), which 
is, that this communicating of a man’s self to his 
friend works two contrary effects: for it redoubleth 
joys, and cutteth griefs in halves. For there is 
no man that imparteth his joys to his friend, 
but he joyeth the more; and no man that im¬ 
parteth his griefs to his friend, but he grieveth the 
less. So that it is in truth of operation upon a 
man’s mind, of like virtue as the alchemists use 
to attribute to their stone for man’s body; that it 
worketh all contrary effects, but still to the good 
and benefit of nature. But yet without praying 
in aid of alchemists, there is a manifest image of 
this in the ordinary course of nature. For in 
bodies, union strengtheneth and cherisheth any 
natural action; and on the other side weakeneth 
and dulleth any violent impression: and even so 
it is of minds. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and 
sovereign for the understanding, as the first is 
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for the affections. For friendship maketh indeed 
a fair day in the affections, from storm and tem¬ 
pests; but it maketh daylight in the understand¬ 
ing, out of darkness and confusion of thoughts. 
Neither is this to be understood only of faithful 
counsel, which a man receiveth from a friend; 
but before you come to that, certain it is that who¬ 
soever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, 
his wits and understanding do clarify and break 
up, in the communicating and discoursing with 
another; he tosseth his thoughts more easily; he 
marshalleth them more orderly; he seeth how they 
look when they are turned into words: finally, 
he waxeth wiser than himself; and that more by 
an hour’s discourse than by a day’s meditation. 
It was well said by Themistocles to the king of 
Persia, That speech was like cloth of Arras, opened 
and put abroad; whereby the imagery doth appear 
in figure; whereas in thoughts they lie but as in 
packs. Neither is this second fruit of friendship, 
in opening the understanding, restrained only to 
such friends as are able to give a man counsel 
(they indeed are best); but even without that, a 
man learneth of himself, and bringeth his own 
thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as against 
a stone, which itself cuts not. In a word, a man 
were better to relate himself to a statue or picture, 
than to suffer his thoughts to pass in smother. 

Add now, to make this second fruit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lieth more open 
and falleth within vulgar observation; which is 
faithful counsel from a friend. Heraclitus saith 
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well in one of his enigmas, Dry light is ever the best. 
And certain it is, that the light that a man re- 
ceiveth by counsel from another is drier and purer 
than that which cometh from his own understand¬ 
ing and judgment; which is ever infused and 
drenched in his affections and customs. So as 
there is as much difference between the counsel 
that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth him¬ 
self, as there is between the counsel of a friend 
and of a flatterer. For there is no such flatterer 
as is a man’s self; and there is no such remedy 
against flattery of a man’s self as the liberty of a 
friend. Counsel is of two sorts: the one con¬ 
cerning manners, the other concerning business. 
For the first, the best preservative to keep the 
mind in health is the faithful admonition of a 
friend. The calling of a man’s self to a strict 
account is a medicine, sometime, too piercing 
and corrosive. Reading good books of morality 
is a little flat and dead. Observing our faults in 
others is sometimes improper for our case. But 
the best receipt (best, I say, to work, and best to 
take) is the admonition of a friend. It is a strange 
thing to behold what gross errors and extreme ab¬ 
surdities many (especially of the greater sort) 
do commit, for want of a friend to tell them of 
them; to the great damage both of their fame and 
fortune: for, as St. James saith, they are as men that 
look sometimes into a glass, and presently forget their 
own shape and favor. As for business, a man may 
think, if he will, that two eyes see no more than 
one; or that a gamester geeth always more than a 
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looker-on; or that a man in anger is as wise as he 
that hath said over the four and twenty letters; 
or that a musket may be shot off as well upon 
the arm as upon a rest; and such other fond and 
high imaginations, to think himself all in all. But 
when all is done, the help of good counsel is that 
which setteth business straight. And if any man 
think that he will take counsel, but it shall be by 
pieces; asking counsel in one business of one man, 
and in another business of another man; it is well 
(that is to say, better perhaps than if he asked 
none at all); but he runneth two dangers: one 
that he shall not be faithfully counselled; for it is 
a rare thing, except it be from a perfect and en¬ 
tire friend, to have counsel given, but such as 
shall be bowed and crooked to some ends which 
he hath that giveth it. The other, that he shall 
have counsel given, hurtful and unsafe (though 
with good meaning), and mixed partly of mischief 
and partly of remedy; even as if you would call 
a physician that it thought good for the disease 
yoa complain of, but is unacquainted with your 
body; and therefore may put you in way for a 
present cure, but overthroweth your health in 
some other kind; and so cure the disease and kill 
the patient. But a friend that is wholly ac¬ 
quainted with a man’s estate will beware, by 
furthering any present business, how he dasheth 
upon other inconvenience. And therefore rest 
not upon scattered counsels; they will rather 
distract and mislead, than settle and direct. 

After these two noble fruits of friendship (peace 
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in the affections, and support of the judgment), 
followeth the last fruit; which is like the pome¬ 
granate, full of many kernels; I mean aid and 
bearing a part in all actions and occasions. Here 
the best way to represent to life the manifold use 
of friendship is to cast and see how many things 
there are which a man cannot do himself; and then 
it will appear that it was a sparing speech of the 
ancients, to say, that a friend, is another himself; 
for that a friend is far more than himself. Men 
have their time, and die many times in desire of 
some things which they principally take to heart; 
the bestowing of a child, the finishing of a work, 
or the like. If a man have a true friend, he may 
rest almost secure that the care of those things 
will continue after him. So that a man hath, as 
it were, two lives in his desires. A man hath 
a body, and that body is confined to a place; 
but where friendship is, all offices of life are as it 
were granted to him and his deputy. For he may 
exercise them by his friend. How many things 
are there which a man cannot, with any face or 
comeliness, say or do himself? A man can scarce 
allege his own merits with modesty, much less 
extol them; a man cannot sometimes brook to 
supplicate or beg; and a number of the like. But 
all these things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, 
which are blushing in a man’s own. So again, a 
man's person hath many proper relations which he 
cannot put off. A man cannot speak to his son 
but as a father; to his wife but as a husband; to 
his enemy but upon terms; whereas a friend may 
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speak as the case requires, and not as it sorteth 
with the person. But to enumerate these things 
were endless; I have given the rule, where a man 
cannot fitly play his own part; if he have not a 
friend, he may quit the stage. 

Francis Bacon. 



FEBRUARY 7 

(Charles Dickens, born February 7,1812) 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP CHARLES DICKENS 
Hardships as a Boy 

[John Forster, the life-long friend and biographer of 
Dickens, gives in his Life the fragment of an autobiography 
by Dickens, here presented in its main paragraphs. They 
show how much the great novelist learned human nature 
in the school of misery as a child. 

When Dickens was a boy of ten years of age, an inmate of 
his father’s household was James Lamert. A kinsman, 
George Lamert, had furnished capital to Josiah Warren 
for the establishment of a blacking factory in London, at 30 
Hungerford Stairs, near the Strand. Dickens says:] 

I N AN evil hour for me, as I often bitterly 
thought, its chief manager, James Lamert, 
who had lived with us in Bayham Street, seeing 
how I was employed from day to day, and knowing 
what our domestic circumstances then were, pro¬ 
posed that I should go into the blacking ware¬ 
house, to be as useful as I could, at a salary, I 
think, of six shillings a week. I am not clear 
whether it was six or seven. I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, from my uncertainty on this head, that it 
was six at first, and seven afterward. At any 
rate, the offer was accepted very willingly by my 
father and mother, and on a Monday morning I 
went down to the blacking warehouse to begin my 
business life. 
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It is wonderful to me how I could have been 
so easily cast away at such an age. It is wonder¬ 
ful to me, that, even after my descent into the 
poor little drudge I had been since we came to 
London, no one had compassion enough on me—a 
child of singular abilities, quick, eager, delicate, 
and soon hurt, bodily or mentally—to suggest 
that something might have been spared, as cer¬ 
tainly it might have been, to place me at any 
common school. Our friends, I take it, were 
tired out. No one made any sign. My father 
and mother were quite satisfied. They could 
hardly have been more so, if I had been twenty 
years of age, distinguished at a grammar school, 
and going to Cambridge. 

Our relative had kindly arranged to teach me 
something in the dinner-hour, from twelve to one, 
I think it was, every day. But an arrangement 
so incompatible with counting-house business 
soon died away, from no fault of his or mine; and 
for the same reason, my small work-table, and 
my grosses of pots, my papers, string, scissors, 
paste-pot, and labels, by little and little, vanished 
out of the recess in the counting-house, and kept 
company with the other small work-tables, grosses 
of pots, papers, string, scissors, and paste-pots, 
downstairs. It was not long before Bob Fagin 
and I, and another boy whose name was Paul 
Green, but who was currently believed to have 
been christened Poll (a belief which I transferred, 
long afterward again, to Mr. Sweedlepipe, in 
“Martin ChuBzlewit”), worked generally side by 
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side. Bob Fagin was an orphan, and lived with 
his brother-in-law, a waterman. Poll Green’s 
father had the additional distinction of being a 
fireman, and was employed at Drury Lane thea¬ 
ter; where another relation of Poll’s, I think his 
little sister, did imps in the patomimes. 

No words can express the secret agony of my 
soul as I sunk into this companionship; compared 
these every-day associates with those of my 
happier childhood; and felt my early hopes of 
growing up to be a learned and distinguished man 
crushed in my breast.' The deep remembrance of 
the sense I had of being utterly neglected and 
hopeless; of the shame I felt in my position; of the 
misery it was to my young heart to believe that, 
day by day, what I had learned, and thought, 
and delighted in, and raised my fancy and 
my emulation up by, was passing away from 
me, never to be brought back any more, can¬ 
not be written. My whole nature was so pene¬ 
trated with the grief and humiliation of such 
considerations that even now, famous and caressed 
and happy, I often forget in my dreams that I 
have a dear wife and children; even that I am a 
man; and wander desolately back to that time of 
my life. 

I know I do not exaggerate, unconsciously and 
unintentionally, the scantiness of my resources 
and the difficulties of my life. I know that if a 
shilling or so were given me by any one, I spent 
it in a dinner or a tea. I know that I worked, 
from morning to night, with common men and 
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boys, a shabby child. I know that I tried, but in¬ 
effectually, not to anticipate my money, and to 
make it last the week through; by putting it 
away in a drawer I had in the counting-house, 
wrapped into six little parcels, each parcel con¬ 
taining the same amount, and labeled with a 
different day. I know that I have lounged about 
the streets, insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. 
I know that, but for the mercy of God, I might 
easily have been, for any care that was taken of 
me, a little robber or a little vagabond. 

But I held some station at the blacking ware¬ 
house, too. Besides that my relative at the 
counting-house did what a man so occupied, and 
dealing with a thing so anomalous, could, to 
treat me as one upon a different footing from the 
rest, I never said, to man or boy, how it was that 
I came to be there, or gave the least indication of 
being sorry that I was there. That I suffered in 
secret, and that I suffered exquisitely, no one 
ever knew but I. How much I suffered, it is, as I 
have said already, utterly beyond my power to tell. 
No man’s imagination can overstep the reality. 
But I kept my own counsel, and I did my work. 
I knew from the first, that if I could not do my 
work as well as any of the rest, I could not hold 
myself above slight and contempt. I soon be¬ 
came at least as expeditious and as skilful with 
my hands as either of the other boys. Though 
perfectly familiar with them, my conduct and 
manners were different enough from theirs to 
place a space between us. They and the men 
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always spoke of me as “the young gentleman.” 
A certain man (a soldier once) named Thomas, 
who was the foreman, and another man Harry, 
who was the carman, and wore a red jacket, used 
to call me “ Charles” sometimes in speaking to me; 
but I think it was mostly when we were very con¬ 
fidential, and when I had made some efforts to 
entertain them over our work with the results of 
some of the old readings, which were fast perish¬ 
ing out of my mind. Poll Green uprose once, and 
rebelled against the “young gentleman” usage; 
but Bob Fagin settled him speedily. 

My rescue from this kind of existence I con¬ 
sidered quite hopeless, and abandoned as such, 
altogether; though I am solemnly convinced that 
I never, for one hour, was reconciled to it or was 
otherwise than miserably unhappy. I felt keenly, 
however, the being so cut off from my parents, my 
brothers, and sisters; and, when my day’s work 
was done, going home to such a miserable blank. 
And that, I thought, might be corrected. One 
Sunday night I remonstrated with my father on 
this head, so pathetically and with so many tears, 
that his kind nature gave way. He began to 
think that it was not quite right. I do believe 
he had never thought so before, or thought about 
it. It was the first remonstrance I had ever 
made about my lot, and perhaps it opened up a 
little more than I intended. A back-attic was 
found for me at the house of an insolvent court 
agent, who lived in Lant Street in the Borough, 
where Bob Sawyer lodged many years afterward. 
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A bed and bedding were sent over for me, and 
made up on the floor. The little window had a 
pleasant prospect of a timber-yard; and when I 
took possession of my new abode, I thought it 
was a paradise. 

Bob Fagin was very good to me on the occasion 
of a bad attack of my old disorder, cramps. I suf¬ 
fered such excruciating pain that time, that they 
made a temporary bed of straw in my old recess 
in the counting-house, and I rolled about on the 
floor, and Bob filled empty blacking-bottles with 
hot water, and applied relays of them to my side, 
half the day. I got better, and quite easy toward 
evening; but Bob (who was much bigger and older 
than I) did not like the idea of my going home 
alone, and took me under his protection. I was 
too proud to let him know about the prison; and 
after making several efforts to get rid of him, to 
all of which Bob Fagin, in his goodness, was deaf, 
shook hands with him on the steps of a house near 
Southwark Bridge on the Surrey side, making 
believe that I lived there. As a finishing piece of 
reality in case of his looking back, I knocked at 
the door, I recollect, and asked, when the woman 
opened it, if that was Mr. Robert Fagin’s house. 

My usual way home was over Blackfriars 
Bridge, and down that turning in the Blackfriars 
Road which has Rowland Hill’s chapel on one side, 
and the likeness of a golden dog licking a golden 
pot over a shop door on the other. There are a 
good many little low-browed old shops in that 
street, of a wretched kind; and some are un- 
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changed now. I looked into one a few weeks ago, 
where I used to buy bootlaces on Saturday nights 
and saw the corner where I once sat down on a 
stool to have a pair of ready-made half-boots fitted 
on. I have been seduced more than once, in that 
street on, a Saturday night, by a show-van at 
a corner; and have gone in, with a very motley 
assemblage, to see the Fat Pig, the Wild Indian, 
and the Little Lady. There were two or three 
hat manufactories there, then (I think they are 
there still); and among the things which, en¬ 
countered anywhere, or under any circumstances, 
will instantly recall that titne, is the smell of hat¬ 
making. 

I was such a little fellow, with my poor white 
hat, little jacket, and corduroy trousers, that fre¬ 
quently, when I went into the bar of a strange 
public-house for a glass of ale or porter to wash 
dpwn the saveloy and the loaf I had eaten in the 
street, they didn’t like to give it me. I remem¬ 
ber, one evening (I had been somewhere for my 
father, and was going back to the Borough over 
Westminster Bridge), that I went into a public- 
house in Parliament Street, which is still there 
though altered, at the corner of the short street 
leading into Cannon Row, and said to the landlord 
behind the bar, “What is your very best—the 
VERY best —ale, a glass?” For, the occasion was a 
festive one, for some reason: I forget why. It 
may have been my birthday, or somebody else’s. 
“ Twopence,” says he. “Then,” says I, “just 
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draw me a glass of that, if you please, with a good 
head to it." The landlord looked at me, in 
return, over the bar, from head to foot, with a 
strange smile on his face; and instead of drawing 
the beer, looked round the screen and said some¬ 
thing to his wife, who came out from behind it, 
with her work in her hand, and joined him in 
surveying me. Here we stand, all three, before 
me now, in my study in Devonshire Terrace. 
The landlord in his shirt-sleeves, leaning against 
the bar window-frame; his wife looking over the 
little half-door; and I, in some confusion, looking 
up at them from outside the partition. They 
asked me a good many questions, as what my 
name was, how old I was, where I lived, how I was 
employed, etc., etc. To all of which, that I might 
commit nobody, I invented appropriate answers. 
They served me with the ale, though I suspect it 
was not the strongest on the premises; and the 
landlord’s wife, opening the little half-door and 
bending down, gave me a kiss that was half- 
admiring and half-compassionate, but all womanly 
and good, I am sure. 

At last, one day, my father, and the relative 
so often mentioned, quarreled; quarreled by 
letter, for I took the letter from my father to him 
which caused the explosion, but quarreled very 
fiercely. It was about me. It may have had 
some backward reference, in part, for anything I 
know, to my employment at the window. All 
I am certain of is, that, soon after I had given him 
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the letter, my cousin (he was a sort of cousin by 
marriage) told me he was very much insulted 
about me; and that it was impossible to keep me 
after that. I cried very much, partly because it 
was so sudden, and partly because in his anger he 
was violent about my father, though gentle to me. 
Thomas, the old soldier, comforted me, and said 
he was sure it was for the best. With a relief 
so strange that it was like oppression, I went 
home. 

My mother set herself to accommodate the 
quarrel, and did so next day. She brought home 
a request for me to return next morning, and a 
high character of me, which I am very sure I 
deserved. My father said I should go back no 
more, and should go to school. I do not write 
resentfully or angrily: for I know how all these 
things have worked together to make me what I 
am; but I never afterward forgot, I never shall 
forget, I never can forget, that my mother was 
warm for my being sent back. 

From that hour until this at which I write no 
word of that part of my childhood which I have 
now gladly brought to a close, has passed my lips 
to any human being. I have no idea how long it 
lasted; whether for a year, or much more or less. 
From that hour, until this, my father and my 
mother have been stricken dumb upon it. I have 
never heard the least allusion to it t however far 
off and remote, from either of them. I have 
never, until I now impart it to this paper, in any 
burst of confidence with any one, my own wife 
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not excepted, raised the curtain I then dropped, 
thank God. 

A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR 

There was once a child, and he strolled about a 
good deal, and thought of a number of things. 
He had a sister, who was a child, too, and his con¬ 
stant companion. These two used to wonder 
all day long. They wondered at the beauty of 
the flowers; they wondered at the height and 
blueness of the sky; they wondered at the depth 
of the bright water; they wondered at the good¬ 
ness and the power of God who made the lovely 
world. 

They used to say to one another, sometimes. 
Supposing all the children upon earth were to die, 
would the flowers, and the water, and the sky be 
sorry? They believed they would be sorry. For, 
said they, the buds are the children of the flowers, 
and the little playful streams that gambol 
down the hillsides are the children of the water; 
and the smallest bright specks playing at hide 
and seek in the sky all night must surely be the 
children of the stars; and they would all be 
grieved to see their playmates, the children of men 
no more. 

There was one clear shining star that used to 
come out in the sky before the rest, near the church 
spire, above the graves. It was larger and 
more beautiful, they thought, than all the others, 
and every night they watched for it, standing hand 
in hand at a window. Whoever saw it first cried 
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out, “I see the star!” And often they cried 
out both together, knowing so well when it would 
rise, and where. So they grew to be such friends 
with it, that, before lying down in their beds, 
they always looked out once again, to bid it good¬ 
night; and when they were turning round to sleep, 
they used to say, “God bless the star!” 

• But while she was still very young, oh, very, 
very young, the sister drooped, and came to be so 
weak that she could no longer stand in the window 
at night; and then the child looked sadly out by 
himself, and when he saw the star, turned round 
and said to the patient pale face on the bed, “I 
see the star!” and then a smile would come upon 
the face, and a little weak voice used to say, “ God 
bless my brother and the star!” 

And so the time came all too soon! when the 
child looked out alone, and when there was no 
face on the bed; and when there was a little grave 
among the graves, not there before; and when 
the star made long rays down toward him, as he 
saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make such a shining way from earth to 
Heaven, that when the child went to his solitary 
bed, he dreamed about the star; and dreamed that, 
lying where he was, he saw a train of people taken 
up that sparkling road by angels. And the 
star, opening, showed him a great world of light, 
where many more such angels waited to receive 
them. 
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All these angels, who were waiting, turned their 
beaming eyes upon the people who were carried up 
into the star; and some came out from the long 
rows in which they stood, and fell upon the 
people’s necks, and kissed them tenderly, and 
went away with them down avenues of light, and 
were so happy in their company,' that lying in his 
bed he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go 
with them, and among them one he knew. The 
patient face that once had lain upon the bed 
was glorified and radiant, but his heart found out 
his sister among all the host. 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance 
of the star, and said to the leader among those 
who had brought the people thither: 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “No.” 

She was turning hopefully away, when the 
child stretched out his arms and cried, “O sister, I 
am here! Take me!” and then she turned her 
beaming eyes upon him, and it was night; and the 
star was shining into the room, making long rays 
down toward him as he saw it through his tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked out upon 
the star as on the home he was to go to, when his 
time should come; and he thought that he did not 
belong to the earth alone, but to the star, too, be¬ 
cause of his sister’s angel gone before. 

Thete was a baby bom to be a brother to the 
child; and while he was so little that he never yet 
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had spoken word, he stretched his tiny form out on 
his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the open star, and 
of the company of angels, and the train of people, 
and the rows of angels with their beaming eyes 
all turned upon those people’s faces. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader: 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “Not that one, but another.” 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in her 
arms, he cried, “0 sister, I am here! Take me!” 
And she turned and smiled upon him, and the 
star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his 
books when an old servant came to him and said: 

“ Thy mother is no more. I bring her blessing 
on her darling son!” 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that 
former company. Said his sister’s angel to the 
leader: 

“Is my brother come?” 

And he said, “Thy mother!” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the 
star,-because the mother was reunited to her two 
children. And he stretched out his arms and 
cried, “O mother, sister, and brother, I am here! 
Take me!” And they answered him, “Not yet,” 
and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a man whose hair was turning 
gray, and he was sitting in his chair by the fire- 
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side, heavy with grief, and with his face bedewed 
with tears, when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader: “Is my 
brother come?” 

And he said, “Nay, but his maiden daughter.” 

And the man who had been the child saw his 
daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature 
among those three, and he said, “My daughter’s 
head is on my sister’s bosom, and her arm is 
around my mother’s neck, and at her feet there is 
the baby of old time, and I can bear the parting 
from her, God be praised!” 

And the star was shining. 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his 
once smooth face was wrinkled, and his steps were 
slow and feeble, and his back was bent. And one 
night as he lay upon his bed, his children standing 
round, he cried, as he had cried so long ago: 

“I see the star!” 

They whispered one to another, “He is dying.” 

And he said, “ I am. My age is falling from me 
like a garment, and I move toward the star as a 
child. And 0 my Father, now I thank Thee that 
it has so often opened, to receive those dear ones 
who await me!” 

And the star was shining; and it shines upon his 
grave. 


Charles Dickens. 
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MYSTERIOUS JAPAN* 

I 

T HE satisfying thing about Japan is that it 
always looks exactly like Japan. It could not 
possibly be any other place. The gulls are Japa¬ 
nese gulls, the hills are Japanese hills, Tokyo Bay 
is a Japanese bay, and if the steamers anchored off 
the port of Yokohama are not all of them Japa¬ 
nese, many of them have, at least, an exotic look, 
with their preposterously fat red funnels or their 
slender blue ones. Even the little launches from 
which the port authorities board you as you lie 
in the harbor are not quite like the launches seen 
elsewhere, and though the great stone pier, to 
which at last you are warped in, might of itself 
fit the picture of a British seaport, the women 
and children waiting on the pier, trotting along 
beside the ship as she moves slowly to her berth 
waving and smiling up at friends on deck, are cos¬ 
tumed in inevitable suggestion of great brilliant 
flower-gardens agitated by the wind. Amongst 
these women and children in their bright draperies, 
the dingy European dress of the male is almost 
‘Copyright, 1921, by Julian Street. 
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lost, so that, for all its pantaloons and derby hats,' 
Japan is still Japan. > 

Through this garden of chattering, laughing, 
fluttering human flowers we made our way to— 
score one for New Japan—a limousine, and in this 
vehicle were whirled off through the crowd: a 
jumble of blue-clad coolies wearing wide mush¬ 
room hats and the insignia of their employers 
stamped upon their backs, of rickshas, and touring 
cars, and motor-trucks, and skirted schoolboys 
riding bicycles, and curious little drays with tiny 
wheels, drawn by shaggy little horses which are 
always led, and which, when left to stand, have 
their front legs roped. Over a bridge we went, 
above the peaked rice-straw awnings of countless 
wooden cargo boats; then up a narrow road, sur¬ 
faced with brown sand, between rows of delightful 
little wooden houses, terraced one above the 
other, with fences of board or bamboo only partly 
concealing infinitesimal gardens, and sliding front 
doors of paper and wood-lattice, some of which, 
pushed back, revealed straw-matted floors within, 
with perhaps more flower-like women and children 
looking out at us—the women and the larger 
children having babies tied to their backs. By 
some of the doors stood pots containing dwarf 
trees or flowering shrubs, by others were hung 
light wooden birdcages from which a snatch of 
song would come, and in front of every door was a 
low flat stone on which stood rows of little wooden 
clogs. Dogs of breeds unknown to me sat 
placidly before their masters’ doors—brown dogs 
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to match the houses, black and white dogs, none 
of them very large, all of them plump and benig¬ 
nant in expression. Not one of them left its place 
to run and bark at our car. They were the polit¬ 
est dogs I have ever seen. They simply sat upon 
their haunches, smiling. And the women smiled, 
and the children smiled, and the cherry blossoms 
smiled from branches overhead, and the sun 
smiled through them, casting over the brown road¬ 
way and brown houses and brown people a lovely 
splattering of light and shadow. 

And what with all these things, and a glimpse of 
a torii and a shrine, and the musical sound of 
scraping wooden clogs upon the pavement and the, 
faint pervasive fragrance, suggesting blended odors 
of new pine wood, incense, and spice—which is 
to me the smell of Japan; though hostile critics 
will be quick to remind me of the odor of paddy 
fields—what with all these sights and sounds and 
smells, so alluring and antipodal, I began to think 
we must be motoring through a celestial suburb, 
toward the gates of Paradise itself. 

But instead of climbing onward up the hill to 
heaven we swung off through a garden blooming 
with azaleas white, purple, pink, and salmon- 
color, and drew up at a pleasant clubhouse. 
There we had luncheon; and it is worth remarking 
that, though prepared by Japanese, both the menu 
and the cooking were in faultless French. The 
Japanese gentlemen at this club were financiers, 
officials and prominent business men of Yoko¬ 
hama. One or two of them wore the graceful 
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and dignified hakama and haori —the silk shirt 
and coat of formal native dress—but by far the 
larger number were habited in European style: 
some of the younger men in cutaways, but the 
majority in frock-coats, garments still widely 
favored in Japan, as are also congress gaiter shoes 
—a most convenient style of footwear in a land 
where shoes are shed on entering a house. 

Luncheon over, we drove to the station of the 
electric railroad that parallels the steam railroad 
from the seaport to the capital—which, by the 
way, will itself become a seaport when the pro¬ 
posed channel has been dredged up Tokyo Bay, 
now navigable only by small boats. 

From the car window we continued our observa¬ 
tions as we rushed along. The gage of the steam 
railway is narrower than that of railways in 
America and Europe; the locomotives resemble 
European locomotives and the cars are small and 
light by comparison with ours. The engine 
whistles are shrill, and instead of two men, three 
are carried in each cab. This, we shall presently 
discover, is characteristic of Japan. They employ 
more people than we do on a given piece of work— 
a discovery rather surprising after all that we have 
heard of Japanese efficiency. But Japan’s repu¬ 
tation for efficiency is after all based largely on 
her military exploits. Perhaps her army is 
efficient. Perhaps her navy is. Certainly the 
discipline and service on the Kashima Maru would 
bear comparison with those on a first-rate English 
ship. Yet why three men on a locomotive? Why 
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several conductors on a street car? Why three 
servants in an ordinary middle-class home which 
in America or Europe would be run by one or two? 
Why fifteen servants in a house which we would 
run with six or eight? Why so many motor cars 
with an assistant sitting on the seat beside the 
chauffeur? Why so few motors? Why men and 
women drawing heavy carts that might so much 
better be drawn by horses or propelled by gaso¬ 
lene? Why these ill-paved narrow roads? Why 
this watering of streets with dippers or with little 
hand-carts pulled by men? Why a dozen or 
more coolies operating a hand-driven pile-driver, 
lifting the weight with ropes, when two men and a 
little steam would do the work so much faster and 
better? Why, for the matter of that, these de¬ 
lightful rickshas which some jester of an earlier 
age dubbed “pull-man” cars? Why this waste of 
labor everywhere? 

Can it be that in this densely populated little 
country there are more willing hands than there 
is work for willing hands to do? Must work be 
spread thin in order to provide a task and a living 
for everyone? But again, if that was it, would 
people work as hard as these people seem to? 
Would women be at work beside their husbands, 
digging knee deep in the mud and water of the 
rice fields, dragging heavy-laden carts, handling 
bulky boats? And would the working hours be 
so long? Here is something to be looked into. 
But not now. 

It is a hand-embroidered country, Japan, though 
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the embroidery is done in fine stitches of an un¬ 
familiar kind. The rural landscape is so formed 
and trimmed and cultivated that sometimes it 
achieves the look of a lovely little garden, just as 
the English landscape sometimes has the look of 
a great park. Here, much more than in England, 
every available inch of land is put to use. Where 
hillsides are so steep that they would wash away 
if not protected, tidy walls of diamond-shaped 
stone are laid dry against them; but whenever 
possible the hillsides are terraced up in a way to 
remind one of vineyards along the Rhine and the 
Moselle, making a series of shelf-like little fields, 
each doing its utmost to help solve the food prob¬ 
lem. 

It is hard to say whether the towns along this 
line of railroad are separated by groups of farms, 
or whether the groups of farms are separated by 
towns, so even is the division. The farms are 
very small so that the open country is dotted over 
with little houses—the same low dainty houses of 
wood and paper that delighted us when we first 
saw them, and which will always delight us when, 
from the other side of the world, we think of them. 
For there is something in the sight of a neat little 
Japanese house with its few feet of garden which 
appeals curiously to one's imagination and one's 
sentiment. It is all so light and lovely, yet all so 
carefully contrived, so highly finished. To the 
Western eye—at least to mine—it has a quality of 
fantasy. I feel that it cannot be quite real, and 
that the people who live in it cannot be quite real: 
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that they are part—say a~quarter—fairy. And I 
ask you: who but people having in their veins at 
least a little fairy blood would take the trouble to 
plant a row of iris along the ridges of their roofs? 

The houses, too, are often set in elfin situations. 
One will stand at the crest of a little precipice with 
a minute table-land of garden back of it; another 
will nestle, half concealed, in a small sheltered 
basin where it seems to have grown from the 
ground, along with the trees and shrubbery sur¬ 
rounding it—the flowering hedges and the pines 
with branches like extended arms in drooping 
green kimono sleeves; still another rises at the 
border of a pond so small that in a land less toylike 
it would hardly be a pond; yet here it is adorned 
with grotesquely lovely rocks and overhanging 
leaves and blooms, and in the middle of it, like as 
not, will be an island hardly larger than a cart¬ 
wheel, and on that island a stone lantern with a 
mushroom top, and reaching to it from the shore a 
delicate arched bridge of wood beneath which 
drowsy carp and goldfish cruise, with trailing fins 
and rolling ruminative eyes. 

Just as one better understands Hokusai and 
Hiroshige for having seen the coastal hills, one 
understands them better for having seen these 
magic little houses with their settings resembling 
so charmingly those miniature landscapes made 
with moss, gravel, small rocks, and dwarf trees, 
arranged in china basins by a Japanese gardener, 
who is sometimes so kind as to let us see his pro¬ 
ductions in a window on Fifth Avenue. Often 
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one feels that Japan herself is hardly more than 
such a garden on a larger scale. Over and over 
again one encounters in the larger, the finish and 
fantastic beauty of the smaller garden. And when 
one does encounter it, one is happy to forget the 
politics and problems of Japan, and to think of 
the whole country as a curiously perfect table 
decoration for the parlor of the world. 

And the children! Children everywhere! 
Children of the children Kipling wrote of thirty 
years ago, when he called Japan 

“. . . the land of Little Children, where the 

Babies are the Kings.” 

Of course we had heard about the children. 
Everyone who writes about Japan, or comes home 
and talks about Japan, tells you about them. 
Yet somehow you must witness the phenomenon 
before you grasp the fact of their astonishing 
profusion. Even the statistics, showing that the 
population of Japan increases at the rate of from 
400,000 to 700,000 every year, don’t begin to make 
the picture, though they do make apparent the fact 
that there are several million children of ten years 
or younger—about two thirds of whom go clatter¬ 
ing about in wooden clogs, while the remainder ride 
on the backs of their parents and grandparents and 
brothers and sisters. All in a country smaller 
than the State of California. 

Children alone, children in groups of three or 
four, children in dozen lots. Children in all sizes, 
colorings, attitudes, and conditions. Children 
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blocking the roads, playing under the trees or in 
them, romping along paths, swarming over little 
piles of earth like bees on bell-shaped hives. 
Children watching the passing cars, children in 
tiny skiffs, children wading in ponds. Children 
glimpsed through the open wood and paper shoji 
of their matchbox houses, scampering on clean 
matted floors or placidly supping—the larger of 
them squatting before trays and operating nimble 
chopsticks, the smaller nursing at the mother’s 
breast. (Sometimes those children nursed at the 
breast are not so very small—which is the reason 
why so many Japanese have over-prominent 
teeth.) Children brown and naked, ragged chil¬ 
dren, children in indigo or in bright flowered 
kimonos and white aprons. Demure children, 
wild, rampageous children, children with shaved 
heads, children with jet-black manes bobbing 
about their ears and faces as they run. Chubby 
children with merry eyes and cheeks like rosy rus¬ 
set apples. Children achieving the impossible: 
delighting the eye despite their dirty little noses. 

Can it be that they pile the children on each 
others’ backs, making two layers of them, because 
there isn’t room upon the ground for all of them at 
once? Babies riding on their mothers’ backs 
travel in comparative dignity and safety. Under 
their soft little mushroom hats they sleep through 
many things—street-car trips, shopping expedi¬ 
tions and gabbling parties in the tea-rooms of 
department stores. But those who ride the shoul¬ 
ders of their elder brothers lead lives of wild 
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adventure. Their presence is not allowed to 
interfere with the progress of young masculine life. 
The brother will climb trees, walk on stilts, and 
even play baseball, seemingly unconscious of the 
weight and the fragility of the little charge at¬ 
tached to him by ties of blood and cotton. If the 
drowsy baby head drops over, getting in the way, 
the brother alters its position with a bump from 
the back of his own head. When the small rider 
slips down too far, whether on the back of child 
or adult, its bearer stoops and bucks like a bron¬ 
cho, tossing baby into place again. Through all 
of which the infant generally sleeps. Are its 
dreams disturbed, one wonders, when big brother 
slides for second-base? I doubt it. Knowing 
no cradle, no easy-riding baby carriage, the 
Japanese baby is from the first accustomed to a 
life of action. It seems to be a fatalist. And in¬ 
deed it would appear that some special god pro¬ 
tects the baby, for it always seems to go unscathed. 

Sometimes in the streets the children outnum¬ 
ber their elders by two or three to one. Contem¬ 
plating them one can easily fall into the way of 
looking upon adults as mere adjuncts, existing only 
to wash the children, see that they wear aprons, 
and give them their meals. 

II 

As you reach the outskirts of Tokyo you think 
you are coming to another little town, but the 
town goes on and on, and finally as the train draws 
near the city's heart large buildings, bulking here 
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and there above the general two-story tile roof line, 
inform you in some measure of the importance of 
the place. In 1917 Tokyo ranked fifth among the 
cities of the world, with a population almost 
equal to Berlin’s, and it seems likely that when 
reliable statistics for the world become available 
again we shall find that the population of Berlin 
has at most remained stationary, while that of 
Tokyo has grown even more rapidly than usual, 
owing to exceptional industrial activity and to the 
influx of Russian refugees, whose presence in large 
numbers in Japan has created a housing problem. 
Nor shall I be surprised to hear that Tokyo has 
passed Chicago in the population race, becoming 
third city of the world. 

The central railroad station exhibits the capital’s 
modern architectural trend. It is conveniently 
arranged and impressive in its magnitude as seen 
across the open space on which it faces, but there 
its merit stops. Like most large foreign-style 
buildings in Japan, it is architecturally an ugly 
thing. Standing at the gate of Japan’s chief city, 
it has about it nothing Japanese. Its fagade is 
grandiose and meaningless, and as one turns one’s 
back upon it and sees other large new public 
structures, one is saddened by the discovery that 
the Japanese, skilful at adaptation though they 
have often shown themselves, have signally failed 
to adapt the requirements, methods, and materials 
of modern building to their old national architec¬ 
tural lines. One thing is certain, however: there 
will be no new public buildings more unsightly 
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than those already standing. This style of archi¬ 
tecture in Japan has touched bottom. 

In twenty years or so I believe the ugliness of 
these modem piles will have become apparent to 
the Japanese. It will dawn upon them that they 
need not go to Europe and America for archi¬ 
tectural themes, but to the castle of Nagoya, the 
watch-towers above the moat of the Imperial 
Palace, the palace gates, and the temples and 
pagodas everywhere. 

When this time comes the Japanese will also 
realize how very bad are most of the bronze statues 
of statesmen and military leaders throughout the 
world, and how particularly bad are their own ad¬ 
ventures in this field of art. 

Until I saw Tokyo I was under the impression 
that the world’s worst bronzes were to be found 
in the region of the Mall in Central Park, New 
York; but there is in Tokyo a statue of a statesman 
in a frock coat, with a silk hat in his hand, which 
surpasses any other awfulness in bronze that I 
have ever seen. 

Looking at such things one marvels that they 
can be created and tolerated in a land which has 
produced and still produces so much minute 
loveliness in pottery, ivory, and wood. How can 
these people, who still know flowing silken draper¬ 
ies, endure to see their heroes cast in Prince Albert 
coats and pantaloons? And how can they adopt 
the European style of statuary, when in so many 
places they have but to look at the roadside to see 
an ancient monument consisting of a single gigan- 
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tic stone with unhewn edges and a flat face em¬ 
bellished only with an inscription—simple, digni¬ 
fied, impressive. 

All nations, however, have their periods of inno¬ 
vation-worship, and if Japan has sometimes erred 
in her selections, her excuse is a good one. She 
did not take up Western ways because she wanted 
to. She wished to remain a hermit nation. She 
asked of the world nothing more than that it 
leave her alone. She even fired on foreign ships 
to drive them from her shores—which, far from 
accomplishing her purpose, only cost her a bom¬ 
bardment. Then, in 1853, came our Commodore 
Perry and, as we now politely phrase it, “knocked 
at Japan’s door.” To the Japanese this “knock¬ 
ing,” backed by a fleet of “big black ships,” had a 
loud and ominous sound. The more astute of 
their statesmen saw that the summons was not to 
be ignored. Japan must become a part of the 
world, and if she would save herself from the 
world’s rapacity she must quickly learn to play 
the world’s game. Fourteen years after Perry’s 
visit the Shogunate, which for seven centuries 
had suppressed the Imperial family, and itself 
ruled the land, fell, and the late Emperor, now 
known as Meiji Tenno—meaning “Emperor of 
Enlightenment”—came from his former capital in 
the lovely old city of Kyoto, the Boston of Japan, 
and took up the reins of government in Yedo— 
later renamed Tokyo, or “Eastern Capital”— 
occupying the former Shogun’s palace which is 
the Imperial residence to-day. 
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The Meiji Era will doubtless go down as the 
greatest of all eras in Japanese history, and as one 
of the greatest eras in the history of any nation. 
To Viscount Kaneko, who is in charge of the work 
of preparing the official record of the reign for 
publication, President Roosevelt wrote his opin¬ 
ion of what such a book should be. 

“No other emperor in history,” he declared, 
“saw his people pass through as extraordinary a 
transformation, and the account of the Emperor’s 
part in this transformation, of his own life, of the 
public lives of his great statesmen who ware his 
servants and of the people over whom he ruled, 
would be a work that would be a model for all 
time.” 

Under the Emperor Meiji, Japan made breath¬ 
less haste to westernize herself, for she was deter¬ 
mined to save herself from falling under foreign 
domination. Small wonder, then, if in her haste 
she snatched blindly at any innovation from 
abroad. Small wonder if she sometimes snatched 
the wrong thing. Small wonder if she sometimes 
does it to this day. For she is still a nation in a 
state of flux; you seem to feel her changing under 
your very feet. 

But because Japan has accepted a thing it does 
not mean that she has accepted it for ever. In 
great affairs and small, her history illustrates this 
fact. A case in point is the story of European 
dress. 

More than thirty years ago, when the craze 
for everything foreign was at its height, when the 
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whole fabric of social life in the upper world was in 
progress of radical change, European dress became 
fashionable not only for men but for women. 
When great ladies had worn it for a time their 
humbler sisters took it up, and one might have 
thought that the national costume, which is so 
charming, was destined entirely to disappear. 

Men attached to government offices, banks, and 
institutions tending to the European style in the 
construction and equipment of their buildings, 
had some excuse for the change, since the fine silks 
of Japan do not wear so well as tough woollen 
fabrics, and the loose sleeves tend to catch on door¬ 
knobs and other projections not to be found in the 
Japanese style of building. 

But in Japan more than in any other country, 
"woman’s place is in the home,” and just as the 
Japanese costume is not well suited to the Euro¬ 
pean style of building, so the European costume is 
not well suited to the Japanese house and its cus¬ 
toms. For in the Japanese house instead of sitting 
on a chair one squats upon a cushion, and corsets, 
stockings, and tight skirts were not designed to 
squat in. Equally important, clogs and shoes are 
left outside the door of the Japanese house in 
winter and summer, and as in the winter the house 
is often very cold, having no cellar and only small 
braziers, called hibachi, to give warmth, the cover¬ 
ing afforded the feet by the skirts of. a Japanese 
costume is very comforting. Moreover, the 
Japanese themselves declare that European dress 
is not becoming to their women, being neither 
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suited to their figures nor to the little pigeon-toed 
shuffle which is so fetching beneath the skirts of a 
kimono. 

What was the result of all this? 

The men who found foreign dress useful con¬ 
tinued to wear it for business, although those who 
could afford to do so kept a Japanese wardrobe as 
well. But the women, to whom European dress 
was only an encumbrance, discarded it completely, 
so that to-day no sight is rarer in Japan than that 
of a Japanese woman dressed in other than the 
native costume. 

If a Japanese lady be cursed with atrocious 
taste, there is practically no way to find it out, no 
matter how much money she may spend on per¬ 
sonal adornment. The worst that she may do is 
to carry her clothes less prettily than other women 
of her class. The lines she cannot change. The 
fabrics are prescribed. The colors are restricted 
in accordance with her age. Her dress, like al¬ 
most every other detail of her daily life, is regu¬ 
lated by a rigid code. If she be middle-aged and 
fat she cannot make herself absurd by dressing 
as a debutante. If she be thin she cannot wear an 
evening gown cut down in back to show a spinal 
column like a string of wooden beads. Nor can 
she spend a fortune upon earrings, bracelets, neck¬ 
laces. She may have some pretty ornamental 
combs for her black lacquer hair, a bar pin for her 
obi, a watch, and perhaps, if she be very much 
Americanized, a ring and a mesh bag. A hair¬ 
dresser she must have, both to accomplish that 
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amaz i n g and effective coif she wears, and to tell 
her all the latest gossip (for in Japan, as elsewhere, 
the hairdresser is famed as a medium for the trans¬ 
mission of spicy items which ought not to be trans¬ 
mitted); but her pocketbook is free from the 
assaults of milliners; hats she has none; only a 
draped hood when the cold weather comes. 

The feminine costume is regulated by three 
things: first, by the age of the wearer; second, by 
the season; third, by the requirements of the oc¬ 
casion. The brightest colours are worn by 
children; the best kimonos of children of prosper¬ 
ous families are of silk in brilliant flowered pat¬ 
terns. Their pendent sleeves are very long. 
Young unmarried women also wear bright colours 
and sleeves a yard in length. But the young wife, 
though not denied the use of color, uses it more 
sparingly and in shades relatively subdued; and 
the pocket-like pendants of her sleeves are but 
half the length of those of her younger unmarried 
sister. The older she grows the shorter the 
sleeve pendants become, and the darker and 
plainer grows her dress. 

In hot weather a kimono of light silk, often 
white with a coloured pattern, is worn by well- 
dressed women. Beneath this there will be an¬ 
other light kimono which is considered under¬ 
wear—though other underwear is worn beneath 
it. Japanese underwear is not at all like ours, but 
one notices that many gentlemen in the national 
costume adopt the Occidental flannel undershirt, 
wearing it beneath their silks when the weather is 
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cold—a fact revealed by a glimpse of the useful 
but unlovely garment rising up into the V-shaped 
opening formed by the collar of the kimono where 
it folds over at the throat. 

As with us, the temperature is not the thing 
that marks the time for changing from the attire 
of one season to that of another. Summer arrives 
on June first, whatever the weather may be. On 
that date the Tokyo policeman blossoms out in 
white trousers and a white cap, and on June 
fifteenth he confirms the arrival of summer by 
changing his blue coat for a white one. So with 
ladies of fashion. Their summer is from June 
first to September thirtieth; their autumn from 
October first to November thirtieth; their winter 
from December first to March thirty-first; their 
spring from April first to May thirty-first. In 
spring the brightest colors are worn. Those for 
autumn and winter are generally more subdued. 

Young ladies wear brilliant kimonos for cere¬ 
monial dress, but ceremonial dress for married 
women consists of three kimonos, the outer one of 
black, though those beneath, revealed only where 
they show a V-shaped margin at the neck, may be 
of lighter colored silk. On the exterior kimono 
the family crest—some emblem generally circular 
in form, such as a conventionalized flower or leaf 
design, about an inch in diameter—appears five 
times in white; on the breast at either side, on the 
back of either sleeve at a point near the elbow, and 
at the centre of the back, between the shoulder- 
blades. Because of these crests the goods from 
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which the kimono is made have to be dyed to or¬ 
der, the crests being blocked out in wax on the 
original white silk so that the dye fails to pene¬ 
trate. Even the under-kimonos of fashionable 
ladies will have crests made in this way. 

With the kimono a Japanese lady always wears 
a neck-piece called an eri (pronounced “airy”), a 
long straight band revealed in a narrow V-shaped 
margin inside the neck of the inner kimono. The 
eri varies in color, material, and design according 
to the wearer’s age, the occasion and the season, 
and it may be remarked that embroidered or sten¬ 
cilled eri in bright colorings make attractive sou¬ 
venirs to be brought home as gifts to ladies, who 
can wear them as belts or as bands for summer 
hats. 

If the weather be cold the haori, an interlined 
silk coat hanging to the knees or a little below, is 
worn over the kimono. This is black, with crests, 
or of some solid color, not too gay. A young 
lady’s haori is sometimes made of flowered silk. 
Men also wear the haori, but the man’s haori is 
always black; and while a man will wear a crested 
haori on the most formal occasions, a woman en 
grande tenue will avoid wearing hers whenever 
possible for the reason that it conceals all but a 
tiny portion of the article of raiment which is her 
chief pride: namely, the sash or obi. 

The best obi of a fashionable woman consists of a 
strip of heavy brocaded or hand-embroidered silk, 
folded lengthwise and sewn at the edges making a 
stiff double band about thirteen inches wide and 
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three and one third yards long. This is wrapped 
twice around the waist and tied in a large flat knot 
in back, the mode of tying varying in accordance 
with the age of the wearer, and differing somewhat 
in divers localities. The average cost of a fine 
new obi is, I believe, about two hundred dollars, 
and I have heard of obi costing as much as a 
thousand dollars. Some of the less expensive 
ones are very pretty also, and many a poor 
woman will have as her chief treasure an obi worth 
forty or fifty dollars which she will wear only on 
great occasions, with her best silk kimono. 

A Tokyo lady notable for the invariable loveli¬ 
ness of her costumes gives me the following in¬ 
formation in response to an inquiry as to the cost 
of dressing. 

“As our style never changes,” she writes, “we 
don’t have to buy new dresses every season, as our 
American sisters do. When a girl marries, her 
parents supply her, according to their means, with 
complete costumes for all seasons. Sometimes 
these sets will include several hundred kimonos, 
and they may cost anywhere from two thousand 
to twenty thousand yen [A yen is about equal 
to half a dollar.] 

“So if a girl is well fitted out she need not spend 
a great deal on dress after her marriage. A couple 
of hundred yen may represent her whole year’s 
outlay for dress, though of course if she is rich 
and cares a great deal for dress, she may spend 
several thousand. 

“Our fashions vary only in color and such 
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figures as may be displayed in the goods. There¬ 
fore they are not nearly so ‘busy' as your fashions. 
And we can always rip a kimono to pieces, dye it, 
and make it over.” 

Some other items I get from this lady: When a 
Japanese girl is married it is customary for the 
bride’s family to present obi to the ladies of the 
groom’s family. For a funeral the entire costume, 
including the obi, is black, save for the white 
crests. Ladies of the family of the deceased 
wear white silk kimonos without crests, and white 
silk obi. The Japanese ladies’ costume, put on to 
the best advantage, is not so comfortable as it 
looks. It is fitted as tight as possible over the 
chest, to give a flat ap'pearance, and is also bound 
tight at the waist to hold it in position. The obi, 
moreover, is very stiff, and to look well must also 
be tight. 

The more select geisha are said to attain the 
greatest perfection of style; which probably means 
merely that, being professional entertainers whose 
sole business it is to please men, they make more of 
a study of dress, and spend more time before their 
mirrors than other women do. 

The speed with which women reverted to the 
lovely kimono after their brief experiment with 
foreign fashions, may have been due in part to a 
lurking fear in Japanese male minds that along 
with the costume their women might adopt per¬ 
nicious foreign ways, becoming aggressive and 
intractable, like American women who, according 
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to the Japanese idea, are spoiled by their men— 
precisely as, according to our idea, Japanese men 
are spoiled by their women. 

But whatever the reasons, the fact remains that 
the Japanese revealed good practical judgment. 
They kept what they needed and discarded the 
rest. It is their avowed purpose to follow this 
rule in all situations involving the acceptance or 
rejection of Western innovations, their object 
being to preserve the national customs wherever 
these do not conflict with the requirements of 
the hideous urge we are pleased to term “modem 
progress.” This is a good rule to follow, and if 
we but knew the story of the period when Chinese 
civilization was brought to Japan, nearly fourteen 
centuries ago, we might perhaps find interesting 
parallels between the two eras of change. 

ill 

Have I given the impression that Tokyo is a 
disappointing city to one in search of things 
purely Japanese? If so it was because I tarried 
too long in the district of railroad stations and big 
business. Moreover, to the practical commercial 
eye, this portion of the city must look promising 
indeed, because of the wide streets and the new 
building going on. And it is building of a kind 
to be approved by the man of commerce, for in her 
new edifices Tokyo is adopting steel-frame con¬ 
struction. 

That she is only now beginning to build in this 
way is not due to inertia, but to the fact that 
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earthquakes complicate her building problem. 
The tallest of her present office buildings is, I 
believe, but seven stories high, and I have heard 
that twice as much steel was employed in its 
construction as would have been employed in a 
similar building where earthquakes did not enter 
into the calculations of the architect. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the part 
that earthquakes play in establishing the character 
of Japanese cities. There will never be sky¬ 
scrapers in Japan, or apartment buildings with 
families piled high in air. The family, not the 
individual, is the social unit of the land, and the 
private house is the symbol of the family. Even 
in the congested slums of Japanese cities, or in the 
quarters given over to the pitiful outcast class 
called eta, each family has its house, though the 
house may consist only of a single room no larger 
than a woodshed and may harbor an appalling 
number of people, as miserable and as crowded 
as those of the poorest slums in the United States. 

Though the seismograph records an average of 
about four earthquakes a day, most of the tremors 
are too slight to be felt, and Tokyo is conscious of 
only fifty shocks a year. Until the great disaster 
of September 1,1923, which destroyed all of Yoko¬ 
hama and three-quarters of the capital city, and 
affected an area of 9,000 square miles inhabited by 
8,500,000 people, some two hundred thousand of 
whom perished, Tokyo had not experienced a de¬ 
structive quake since 1894, nor a great disaster since 
1855, when most of the city (then known as Yedo) 
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was shaken down or burned, and 100,000 per¬ 
sons lost their lives. 

Minor shocks receive but little attention. In 
fact, by many they are regarded with favor, on the 
assumption that they tend to reduce pressure in 
the boiler-room, preventing savage visitations. 
However, these do occasionally occur and on the 
seacoast they are sometimes accompanied by 
tidal waves which ravage long stretches of shore, 
wiping out towns and villages. 

E arthquake shocks are sometimes accompanied 
by terrifying subterranean sounds. Scientists have 
their ways of accounting for all these things, but 
the man who really knows is the old peasant of the 
seacoast village. He can tell you what really 
causes the earth to tremble. It is the wrigglings 
of a pair of giant fish called Namazu , whiskered 
creatures somewhat resembling catfish, which in¬ 
habit the bowels of the earth and support upon 
their backs the Islands of Japan. 

Even though the quakes are slight, they serve 
to keep in people's minds certain unpleasant possi¬ 
bilities; and these possibilities are, as I have said, 
acknowledged in the structure of Japanese houses. 
Two stories is the maximum height for a residence, 
and even tea-houses and hotels are seldom more 
than three stories high. This, together with the 
fact that everyone who can afford it has a garden, 
causes Japanese cities to spread enormously. 

On the other hand, the Japanese requires fewer 
rooms than we do; his home life is simple and he is 
less a slave to Ins possessions than any other 
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civilized human being. The average family can 
move its household goods in a hand-cart. Even 
the houses of the rich are not blatant except in a 
few cases in which florid European architecture 
has been attempted. The difference between the 
houses of the rich and of the poor is in degree, not 
in kind. As with the Japanese costume, the es¬ 
sential lines do not vary. 

This democracy in architecture is restful to the 
eye and to the senses. It gives the streets of 
Tokyo—excepting the important thoroughfares— 
a sort of small-town look. Nor is a great me¬ 
tropolis suggested by the old narrow streets, with 
their bazaar-like open shop fronts, their banner¬ 
like awnings of blue and white, and their colorful 
displays of fish, fresh vegetables, fruits, wooden 
clogs, curios, and many other objects less defin¬ 
able, the possible uses of which entice the alien 
wayfarer to speculation or investigation. 

I never got enough of prowling in the narrow 
streets of Tokyo, staring into shops (and some¬ 
times, I fear, into houses), watching various arti¬ 
sans carrying on home industries, wondering what 
were the legends displayed in Chinese characters on 
awnings, banners, and lacquered signs; stumbling 
now upon an ancient wayside shrine, now upon 
a shop full of “two-and-a-half-puff pipes,” tobacco 
pouches for the male and female users of such 
pipes, and netsuke (large buttons for attaching 
pipe-cases and pouches to the sash) carved in 
delightfully fantastic forms; now upon a tea-shop 
full of tall colored earthenware urns, shaped 
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like the amphorae of ancitnt Rome and marked 
with baffling black ideographs. Now I would 
discover a tea-house on the brink of a stream, its 
balconies abloom with little geisha, its portals 
protected from impurity by three small piles of 
salt; now it would be a geisha quarter I was in, and 
I would hear the drum and flute and samisen; or 
again I would discover a little shop with Japanese 
prints for sale, and would enter and drink green 
tea with the silk-robed proprietor, bagging the 
knees of my trousers and cramping my legs by 
squatting for an hour to look at his wares. 

Heavy wheeled traffic was not contemplated 
when the narrow streets of Tokyo were laid out. 
From the most attenuated of them, automobiles 
and carriages are automatically excluded by their 
size, while from others they are excluded by the 
policeman who inhabits the white kiosk on the 
corner. The policeman has discretionary power, 
and if you have good reason for wishing to drive 
down a narrow street he will sometimes let you do 
so, granting the permission coldly. He is a ma¬ 
jestic little figure. He wears a sword and is 
treated as a personage. 

Naturally, the first consideration in the con¬ 
struction of a Japanese house is flexibility. In 
an earthquake a house should sway. Earthquakes 
are thus responsible for the general use of wood, 
which is in turn responsible for the frequency of 
fires. And next to earthquakes—or perhaps even 
more—the resultant fires are regarded by the Jap¬ 
anese as their greatest menace. 
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Third on the list of things feared and abhorred 
comes the burglar. I doubt that there are more 
burglars in Japan than elsewhere, or that the 
Japanese burglar is more murderous than the 
average gentleman of his profession in other 
lands, but for some reason he is more thought 
about. This may be because of the vicious knife 
he carries, or it may be because Japanese houses 
are so easy to get into. In the daytime one 
would only have to push a hand through the paper 
shoji and undo the catch—which is about as 
strong as a hairpin. At night one might need a 
cigar-box opener. At all events, it is for fear 
of burglars that the Japanese householder barri¬ 
cades himself, after dark, behind a layer of un¬ 
perforated wooden shutters, which are slid into 
place in grooves outside those in which the shoji 
slide. If the shutters keep out burglars they also 
keep out air; and even though you may be willing 
to risk the entrance of the former with the latter, 
the police will not permit you to leave your shut¬ 
ters open—not if they catch you at it. 

I made some inquiries as to the course to be pur¬ 
sued in the event of burglary, fire, or severe earth¬ 
quakes. 

In earthquakes people act differently. I asked 
our maid, Yuki, what she did, and found that, 
when in a foreign-style house, she would crouch 
beside a wardrobe or other heavy piece of furniture 
which she thought would protect her'if the ceiling 
should come down. 
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“But what if the wardrobe should fall over on 
you?” I asked. 

Yuki, however, was not planning for that kind 
of an earthquake. 

In a Japanese house one need not worry about 
the ceiling, as it is of wood; and as a matter of 
fact most of the ceilings in foreign-style houses are 
of sheet metal. 

It seems to me that the most intelligent thing to 
do in an earthquake is to stand in the arch of a 
doorway; certainly it is a bad plan to fry to run 
out of the house, as many people, attempting that, 
have been killed by falling fragments. 

One night I got a letter from a friend at home. 
“Try to be in a little earthquake,” he wrote. 
“They build their houses for them, don’t they?” 

In the middle of that same night a little earth¬ 
quake came, as though on invitation. The bed- 
springs swung; the doors and windows rattled. 

At breakfast next morning I asked my hostess, 
an American lady who has lived most of her life in 
Japan, whether she had felt the tremor. 

“I always feel them,” she said. “They bother 
me more and more. In the last few years I have 
got into the habit of waking up a minute or two 
before the shocks begin.” 

“What do you do then?” I asked. 

“I lie still,” she said, “until the shaking stops. 
Then I wake my husband and scold him.” 

The husband of this lady told me of a man he 
knew, an American, who.came out to Japan some 
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years ago on business, intending to stay for a con¬ 
siderable time. On landing in Yokohama he 
went directly to the office of the company with 
which he was connected, and had hardly stepped in 
when the city was violently shaken. 

By the time the shocks were over he had 
changed all his plans. 

“Nothing could induce me to stay in a country 
where this sort of thing goes on,” he said. “I 
shall take the next boat back to San Francisco.” 

He did—and arrived just in time for the great 
San Francisco quake. 

The course to take in case of fire is the same the 
world over. Shout “Fire!” in the language of the 
country and try to put the fire out. 

But if you find a burglar in your room don't 
shout the Japanese word for “burglars,” even if 
you know it—which I do not. The thing to 
shout is “Fire!”—so I am advised by a Japanese 
friend, who, I am sure, has my best interests at 
heart. For if you shout “Fire!” in the middle of 
the night, the neighbors, fearing that the fire will 
spread to their own houses, rush to your assist¬ 
ance; whereas if you cry “Burglars!” it merely 
gives them gooseflesh as they lie abed. 

Many times it happened in Tokyo that when I 
was bound on a definite errand somewhere, the 
chauffeur or the ricksha coolie would land me 
miles from my intended destination. There are 
three reasons why this happened so often. First, 
Tokyo is a very difficult place in which to find one's 
way about. Second, addresses in Tokyo are not 
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always given by street number, but by wards and 
districts, and there are tricks about some ad¬ 
dresses, as, for instance, the fact that 22 Shiba 
Park isn’t on Shiba Park at all, but is a block or 
two distant from the park’s margin. And third, 
though the language in which I told the chauffeur 
or the kurumaya where to go, was offered in good 
faith as Japanese, it was nine times out of ten 
not Japanese, but a dead language—a language 
that was dead because I myself had murdered it. 

In some other city I might have felt annoyance 
over being delivered at the wrong address. But in 
Tokyo I never really cared where I was going, I 
found it all so charming. 

Once a kurumaya trotted with me for three 
hours around the city to reach a place he should 
have reached in one. I knew I would be hours 
late for my appointment. I knew I ought to fret. 
But did I? No! Because of all the things that I 
was seeing. 

I saw the bean-curd man jogging along the street 
with a long rod over his shoulder, at each end of 
which was suspended a box of tofu, which he an¬ 
nounced at intervals by a blast on a little brass 
horn: “Ta—ta: teeya; tee-e-e —ta!” I saw a 
thicket of bamboo. I saw a diminutive farm¬ 
house, with mud walls and a deep straw thatch, and 
in the doorway was a bent old white-haired woman 
seated at a wooden loom, weaving plaid silk. And 
behind the bamboo fence and the flowering hedge, 
stood a cherry tree in blossom. 

It began to rain. In any other land I might 
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have felt annoyance over so much rain as we 
were having. But not so in Japan. Japan could 
not look gloomy if it tried. Rain makes the 
landscape greener and the flowers fresher. It 
makes the coolies put on bristling capes of straw 
which shed the water as a bird’s feathers do, and 
transform the wearer into a gigantic yellow porcu¬ 
pine. It makes the people leave off the little 
cotton shoes, called tabi, and go barefoot in their 
clogs. It makes them change their usual clogs 
for tall ones lifted up on four-inch stilts; and 
these as they scrape along the pavement give off 
a musical “clotch-clotch,” which is sometimes 
curiously tuned in two keys, one for either foot. 
It brings out huge colored Japanese umbrel¬ 
las of bamboo and oiled paper, with black bull’s- 
eyes at their centers, and a halo of little points 
around their outside edges. And as you go splash¬ 
ing by them with your kurumaya ringing his little 
bell, the women turn their great umbrellas side- 
wise, resting the margins of them in the road to 
keep their kimonos from being splattered. And 
even then they do not look at you severely. They 
understand that you can’t help it. And are you 
not, moreover, that lordly creature, Man, whereas 
they are merely women? 

All these things I saw while I was lost, that 
afternoon. Then, just when I might have begun 
to wonder if I was ever going to reach my destina¬ 
tion, what did I see? 

Under the eaves of a thatched house beside the 
way a bronze young mother and three children, 
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all innocent of clothing and self-consciousness, 
preparing to get into a great wooden barrel of a 
bathtub. You never saw a sweeter family pic¬ 
ture! . . . Yes, the Japanese are peculiarly a 
clean race. It is not merely hearsay. It is a 
front-porch fact. 

Julian Street. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE SAMURAI 

As a young girl Madame Sugimoto married a thoroughly 
Americanized Japanese and came to this country to live. 
After his death she returned to Japan to live under the 
direction of his family in accordance with the Japanese cus¬ 
tom. When her children grew up the family council per¬ 
mitted them to return indefinitely to this country to earn 
their living. The pages which follow give an account of a 
visit to Madame Sugimoto’s sister before their final depar¬ 
ture. The sister maintains as far as possible the manner of 
living of old Japan, and Madame Sugimoto is anxious that 
her children shall absorb the best traditions of their own 
family and country before they become Americanized. 

T HE children had never been to Nagaoka. 

Many times I had planned to go, but life was 
full for us and something had always interfered. 
But I could not allow them to leave Japan without 
a visit to the place where their grandmother lay 
beside her husband among the graves of our 
ancestors; so early one spring morning we started. 

How different was this trip from the one of 
years before which I took with my brother when 
on my way to school in Tokyo! Instead of a 
journey of several days, spent, sometimes perched 
upon a high, wooden saddle, sometimes tucked 
snugly into a swinging kago and sometimes rolled 
and jolted along the rough path in a jinrikisha, 
this was only fourteen hours of comfortable 
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riding on a brisk little narrow-gauge train, that 
wound its puffing way up the mountains, through 
twenty-six tunnels that represented some of the 
world’s finest engineering. Between these dashes 
of darkness were welcome glimpses of sunny hill¬ 
sides terraced with ricefields, and a rocky, winding 
path that I remembered well. Just at twilight 
we found ourselves on the station platform of a 
busy town having a background of hills bristling 
with the skeleton towers of multitudinous oil wells. 
I had been told of these changes, btft my slow 
mind had failed to realize how entirely my Na- 
gaoka was a dream of the past. 

I was glad that the children’s first sight of the 
town was in cherry-blossom time; for, even to 
me, the buildings looked smaller and the streets 
narrower than I had pictured them in my stories. 
Everything might have proved a disappointment 
to them had it not been for the glow and freshness 
that peeped over the plaster walls, glorified the 
temple yard, and showed from the tinted branches 
of the trees lining every street. There was a faint 
breeze on our first morning, and as our slow jin- 
rikishas jogged along the strangely unfamiliar 
road to Chokoji the air was filled with fragrance 
from the pink, shell-like petals that were continu¬ 
ally dropping, or lying in drifts on the sloping 
roofs of the snow-sheds which hung over the side¬ 
walks. 

“How we love these fruitless, beautiful trees— 
emblem of our dying knighthood!” I thought 
with a sigh; and then I looked toward the hill 
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where the castle used to stand, and an amused 
gleam of satisfaction came to me. The old 
spirit of protection still dwelt amidst the ruins, 
for on the foundation rocks rose a huge fire-tower 
with its high platform and warning gong. 

The old house was no more. I had hoped that 
Brother would decide to return, in time, and spend 
his old age in the home of his youth; for the gentle 
little wife that he had taken in late middle age 
had lived only long enough to bring an heir to the 
Inagaki family and then had drifted out of life as 
gently as she had lived in it during her scant score 
of quiet years. But all Brother’s interests were in 
a distant city amidst the progressive whir of fac¬ 
tories and modern life, and he would listen to no 
plans beyond the education of his son. 

So the gods of Utility and Commerce had taken 
charge, and all that were left of our worthless 
treasures were removed to Sister’s godown. Then 
Jiya and Ishi had gone to distant homes; and now, 
in place of the great rambling house with its sag¬ 
ging thatch and tender memories, stood the ugly 
foreign buildings of “The Normal School for 
Girls.” The old chestnut tree beneath which was 
Shiro’s grave, and the archery field, where so often 
I had seen Father and Mr. Toda, each with his 
right sleeve slipped from a bare shoulder, in a 
strenuous, but laughing, game of competition, was 
lost in a wide gravelled campus, where modern 
schoolgirls marched and drilled in pleated skirts 
and foreign shoes. Strange indeed it seemed— 
and full of heart-ache for me! I realized that these 
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changes pointed toward a future of usefulness 
and hope, and I would not have retarded them for 
the world; but all the quiet pleasures and pictur¬ 
esque life of the past had been merged into a pres¬ 
ent that looked cheap and sordid. It was hard for 
me, during my few days in the old town, to keep 
my memories of beautiful old customs and ideals 
from completely overshadowing the new, pro¬ 
gressive path that I was striving to follow. 

When our duty of love and honor to^the dear 
ones was over, we went with Sister, who had 
come to Nagaoka to meet us, to her home on a 
mountain a few hours’ jinrikisha ride distant. It 
was an odd little village where she lived. So 
narrow was the ledge upon which it stretched its 
one-street length that, from the valley below, it 
looked as if a toy town of plaster walls and 
thatched roofs had been pinned up against the 
green side of the mountain. 

We left the valley, each with tandem pullers and 
a pusher behind. It was a steep climb up a 
winding path from which reached out, on either 
side, long, even lines of scrubby trees. Occasion¬ 
ally the men would stop and, bracing themselves, 
would rest the shafts against their hips and wipe 
their hot faces. 

“It’s a breathless climb,” said one, as he 
smiled and pointed down into the valley, “but it’s 
worth the labor just to see yon terraces of green 
against the great brown rocks, and the sunny 
blue of the sky reflected brokenly in the rippling 
stream below.” 
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“Hai," said another, “so it is. The city fellows 
see naught but level streets and dusty roofs peep¬ 
ing above walls or fences of wood. I pity them." 

Then on they went—panting but content. 

“ What are all these low, twisted bushes with the 
gray trunks and so many little fresh buds?" 
asked Hanano, in one of these pauses. 

“Mulberry trees,” replied Sister. “This is a 
silk-culture district, and the mountain is covered 
with cocoon villages. Almost every house here 
has wooden frames filled with trays of silkworms, 
and on a quiet day you can hear the rustle of their 
feeding as you walk along the street.” 

That sounded interesting indeed to the children 
and as we went on, they shouted questions and 
exclamations to each other about silkworms and 
their mulberry-leaf diet, until the long climb 
ended in a short, steep pull and an abrupt turn 
into a broad street of low, wide-eaved houses. 
At the farther end stood the large house of 
the village—Sister’s home. Its brownish-yellow 
thatch rose above a wall of rounded stones topped 
with a wooden fence, so like the one surrounding 
my old home in Nagaoka that the sight brought a 
shadow-ache of homesickness to my heart. 

With cordial country manners, the servants had 
come out to the big wooden gateway, and as our 
jinrikishas rolled between the two lines of bowing 
figures, I caught murmurs of the familiar, old- 
fashioned greeting, “0 kaeri asobase !”—“Your 
return is welcome!” 

The quiet house seemed very restful after our 
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long, jolting ride, and the hot bath which is always 
ready in old-fashioned Japan for the expected visi¬ 
tor refreshed us wonderfully. The children and I 
had just returned to the living room, where, 
settling ourselves comfortably on soft cushions, 
we were gazing across the porch straight out into 
the blue sky, for the valley and the world were 
far below us, when two maids appeared bringing 
in the dainty little tables for luncheon. 

"You'll have to do without meat up here,” said 
Sister apologetically, as she came hurrying in. 
"We have only chickens and vegetables from my 
farm, and fish from the mountain streams. We 
cannot get meat or bread.” 

"That matters nothing,” I replied. "The 
children are fond of fish and rice; and you know 
that I always liked everything green that grows. 
Don't you remember the 'white cow'?” 

Sister laughed; and Hanano, always on the alert 
for a story, asked, "What is it about a white 
cow?” 

So, as we ate, Sister told a story of my child¬ 
hood which dated back so far that my knowledge 
of it was only what others told me. 

"Your mother was not a very strong child,” 
she began, "yet she was never really sick, either. 
At that time many of the Nagaoka people, when 
they were puzzled and helpless about a really 
serious matter, used to consult the priestess of a 
small Shinto shrine just outside the town; and 
Honorable Grandmother asked Father to send for 
the holy woman. For two days before she came. 
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Etsu-bo was not allowed to eat whale-meat soup, 
or onion, or any food with an odor; and she was 
carefully instructed to be extremely good, both in 
behavior and in thought. 

“Early on the important morning Ishi sprinkled 
her with cold water. Then she dressed her in her 
crest dress and took her to Honorable Grand¬ 
mother’s room. All the family were there, and 
several women relatives. I remember how Etsu-bo 
looked as she toddled in, holding on to Mother’s 
hand. She bowed to everyone, and Mother seated 
her on the mat beside Honorable Grandmother, 
just a little in front of the rest of us. The tokonoma 
was covered with straw matting and decorated 
with all the sacred Shinto emblems. Of course 
the priestess was in the most honored seat of all. 
She was dressed in pure white, and her black hair 
was hanging down her back, tied behind the 
shoulders with a band of rice-straw, from which 
dangled strips of white, zigzag-cut Shinto paper. 
When Mother and Etsu-bo were seated, the holy 
priestess prostrated herself two or three times; 
then she lifted from the tokonoma a whitewood rod 
that had on the end a bunch of long streamers of 
holy paper. She waved it above Etsu-bo’s head, 
murmuring some religious ritual. We all sat very 
quiet with bowed heads. After a moment of 
silence the priestess announced that she had just 
learned from the gods that Etsu-bo, in a previous 
existence, had been a small white cow used in 
drawing lumber for the building of a Shinto shrine 
on the top of a mountain. The message said that 
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the little creature had toiled up the rocky path so 
patiently and faithfully day after day, and had 
lent its strength-so willingly for the holy duty, 
that the gods had hastened the slow steps of trans¬ 
migration and allowed the soul of the white cow 
to enter at once into the present life as a human 
being.” 

“ Do you mean that my mamma was that white 
cow?” asked Hanano, with wide-open, astonished 
eyes; while Chiyo stopped eating and looked at me 
with alarm. 

“Father didn’t believe the priestess,” added 
Sister, smiling; “nevertheless, to please Honor¬ 
able Grandmother, he made a generous gift to the 
shrine. But he always said it was not so much a 
gift of gratitude to the gods as it was a token of 
satisfaction that he could now account for Etsu- 
bo’s exceeding fondness for all green vegetables 
and her little liking for fish. Now, whether it 
was really true or not, doesn’t matter any more 
than any other fairy story; but it’s lucky for you 
children that your honorable mother is a faithful 
and a patient puller, for she has climbed over a 
rocky path of obstacles and at last is ready to pull 
you all the way over to America.” 

And she nodded merrily at the children as she 
served me another generous helping of bamboo 
shoots and greens. 

A few days later one of Sister’s neighbors, 
whose son was a successful oil merchant in Tokyo, 
came to see us. Meeting her recalled to both 
Hanano and me a very amusing incident con- 
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nected with a call from the son’s wife soon after 
we had gone to Tokyo to live. She was a lady of 
the new-rich aristocracy—progressive, wealthy, 
and altogether “highkara” —a recently coined 
word which implied the very essence of what was 
stylish and up-to-date. She was beautifully at¬ 
tired, in Japanese dress of course, for even the 
most progressive women had not reached the 
stage where European dress was worn on elegant 
occasions. 

After a long, ceremonious bow and the usual 
complimentary inquiries regarding the health of 
family and relatives, and also a few tactful re¬ 
marks in praise of the flowers arranged on the 
tokonoma, she leaned forward and unwrapped a 
square of beautiful crepe exquisitely dyed and 
embroidered. It is an age-old Japanese custom, 
when calling upon a friend, to take a gift, and my 
guest lifted out and presented, modestly but with 
evident pride, a large imported paper box on 
which was printed in fancy English letters: 

IMPORTED DAINTIES 

A Foreign Delicacy Possessing the Fragrance of 
Flowers! 

Used by Ladies and Gentlemen 
in the 

Cultured Society of Europe and America 

It was a large, wholesale package of ordinary 
chewing gum. The elaborate, ceremonious man¬ 
ner of my guest, every movement being in accord¬ 
ance with the strictest etiquette, made the un- 
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expected appearance of that plebeian package a 
most incongruous and amusing thing. Yet this 
was a perfectly natural gift for her to make. It 
was not easy to choose a suitable present for a per¬ 
son who had lived for several years in America, 
and who was believed to be foreign in her tastes; 
so my guest had gone to a store where foreign 
things were sold and, with considerable care, 
had selected this as being an especially appropri¬ 
ate gift for me. ' 

Hanano and Chiyo had been in the room when 
the box was presented. Chiyo looked with grave 
interest upon the foreign lettering. Of course 
she could not read it, but Hanano’s first careless 
glance, as we all bowed slightly in acknowledg¬ 
ment of the kindness, was followed instantly by 
another quick look; then, with a strange contortion 
of countenance, she bowed a deep “ Excuse me” 
and slipped quickly from the room. 

As soon as the caller had gone she hurried in to 
me. 

“Oh, Mamma,” she cried, gleefully, “just to 
think that Nakayama Sama should select that 
gift for you! What would she think if she could 
only know how you scolded me that time in 
America when I came home from school chewing a 
piece of gum? And how you made me wash my 
mouth and told me that if I were in Japan Ishi 
would say that I looked like the Buddhist pictures 
of a starving soul in the Hell of Hunger!” 

Sister was very much interested in this story. 

“It seems a peculiar custom,” she said, “but 
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it is not so harmful as the one from which ori¬ 
ginated our blackening the teeth.” 

“What did start that, Sister?” I asked. “Sev¬ 
eral people in America asked me, and I could only 
tell them that ridiculous old story of the homely 
wife who stained her teeth by mistake, and it made 
her so beautiful that she won devotion from her 
husband and envy from all other wives.” 

“There are many stories as absurd as that, 
about all our old customs,” said Sister. “When 
I made my first visit home with black teeth, I 
heard Father and Mr. Toda talking about our 
ancestors once having had a fashion of chewing 
something. But the story that Honorable Grand¬ 
mother told me was this: 

“Long ago, when everybody had white teeth, 
there lived a young wife whose jealous husband 
accused her of smiling to show her beautiful teeth. 
That day when cutting eggplant for dinner she 
took some thin peelings and put them over her 
teeth. The husband returned and, seeing how 
beautifully the purple color contrasted with his 
wife’s olive skin and scarlet lips, angrily asked 
why she had decorated herself. She told him she 
had tried to cover her teeth so that they would 
not show. Recognizing her modest worth, the 
husband was jealous no longer. Thus, more at¬ 
tractive than ever, she became a model to imitate, 
and in time, the added beauty of blackened teeth 
came to be the emblem of a trusted and dutiful 
wife. That is the story that Honorable Grand¬ 
mother was told when she married.” 
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What Sister had heard Father and Mr. Toda 
talking about was probably the theory which is 
considered the most reasonable explanation of our 
custom of blackening the teeth. It is an historical 
fact that the first conquerors of Japan, who no 
doubt came originally from the hot shores of 
Central Asia, planted betel orchards in the warm 
islands of South Japan where they first landed; but 
on account of difference in soil and climate it was 
almost impossible to make the trees grpw-. So, 
in a few years the habit of betel chewing became 
necessarily confined to those who represented 
wealth and rank. An ancient Imperial coach 
used by an Emperor who reigned more than a thou¬ 
sand years ago, and which is now in the Art 
Museum of Tokyo, was roofed with a thatch made 
of the husks of betel nuts. This speaks of the 
rarity of the betel trees at that time, for of course 
the Imperial cart was the most costly vehicle in 
the land. 

When the time came that only people of the 
highest class had betel-stained teeth, imitations 
became the fashion and substitutes were found. 
During the Middle Ages, long after the nuts were 
extinct in Japan, both men and women of high 
rank blackened their teeth with a powder made 
from a wild nut from the mountains. The Im¬ 
perial courtiers kept up this custom to 1868. 
At that time even Meiji Tenno, the Emperor of 
the Restoration, had blackened teeth. The 
samurai never stained their teeth. They took 
pride in scorning any fashion that spoke more of 
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luxury and ease than of strength and 'power of 
arms. After the Restoration this emblem of 
vanity faded before the advancing light of Western 
life; but, suggestive as it was of artistic beauty and 
high-class leisure, it remained with the women, 
and all classes adopted it as the marriage emblem. 
From then on, they blackened their teeth on their 
wedding day and kept them black ever after. 

The fashion is not an ugly one. When blackened 
every morning, the teeth look like polished ebony, 
and the gleam of shining black behind coral lips 
brings out the clear olive of the skin and looks as 
beautiful to Japanese eyes as did, to the eyes of a 
European, the dot of black courtplaster on the 
ivory skin of a maiden in the days of colonial 
America. The custom is now dying out, but it is 
still seen everywhere in rural districts. Even in 
large cities, almost all old ladies of very high rank 
and of very humble station still cling to the cus¬ 
tom. The middle class of Japan always leads the 
way in progress. 

We spent a happy week with Sister in the little 
silkworm village, and our visit was almost ended 
when one day she took us into her big godown, 
where the things brought from Nagaoka had been 
stored. The greater part of our ancient treasures 
were now only worthless burdens, but there were 
some things that I wanted the children to see; 
for, in the old days, they had been both useful 
and beautiful, and, to me, were still full of pre¬ 
cious memories. 
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We passed through the heavy door, a foot thick 
of fire-proof plaster, and entered a large room all 
four sides filled with shelves, most of them crowded 
full to the edge. There were rows and rows of 
high narrow boxes containing a whole library of 
soft-backed books. There were rows of still 
larger boxes holding small eating tables, and still 
others filled with dishes, trays, and all the reserve 
belongings of a prosperous household. There 
were long, slender boxes of roll pictures aad many 
ornaments—bronze vases, incense burners, and 
carvings of wood and ivory—all neatly tied up in 
squares of cotton or silk, and placed within con¬ 
venient reach, ready for the frequent changes 
necessary in a Japanese house. 

Part of the floor was taken up with chests of 
drawers arranged in rows back to back; and in 
corners stood tall candlesticks, screens, and various 
large articles of household use. 

“ Just look!” cried Hanano, gazing about her in 
astonishment. "I never saw so many things,at 
once, in all my life!” 

“It's like a store,” said Chiyo, “only everything 
is put away so nicely, and yet it's all mixed up, 
too!” 

“ Don't be critical of my housekeeping,” laughed 
Sister. “A well-filled god own is said to be the best 
museum of household belongings that is to be found 
in all Japan; and it ought to be, for it is the place 
where we keep everything that is not in immediate 
use. Things are put in and pulled out every day. 
I never knew of a godown that looked in order.” 
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But Sister’s godown really was in disorder, for 
in some half-filled shelves and in a wide space 
beyond the wooden steps leading to the floor above 
were gathered a lot of objects from our Nagaoka 
godowns, for which suitable places had not yet 
been found. Among some high lantern stands 
wrapped in oil-paper, and a pile of boxes contain¬ 
ing war banners, I saw the big, cumbersome palan¬ 
quin that Father had used on his official trips to 
the capital in the years before the name was 
changed from Yedo to Tokyo. The lacquer was 
dulled, the metal ornaments tarnished, and the 
brocade cushions faded; but Hanano thought it 
wondrously elegant. She crept inside, settled 
herself comfortably on the thick cushion, rested 
her elbow on the lacquer arm rest, and peeped into 
the toilet box in the silk pocket in front. Then 
she glanced at the misty reflection of her face 
in the metal hanging mirror and declared that 
Honorable Grandfather’s traveling coach was 
convenient and comfortable enough for a trip 
all the way to America. 

As she climbed out I pushed at the padded top, 
but the hinges were rusted. It used to lift and 
swing back. Many a time, when on a hurried 
trip, Father had dressed while his carriers were 
trotting fast and Jiya running by his side to help 
him, now and then. 

“Here’s another palanquin—prettier than 
yours, Hanano,” chirped Chiyo, from behind the 
stairs; “only this one hasn’t any doors.” 

“Moo/ Moo/” laughed Sister, going over to 
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her. “This is not to ride in, little Chiyo. It's for 
a swim!” and she lifted her into an enormous 
bathtub of red lacquer which from my earliest 
recollection had stood in a corner of our godown. 
We used it for holding the cocoons, until the 
maids were ready to put them on the spindle to 
twist the silk threads off the poor, little, cooked 
inhabitants. The tub was marred on the edge, 
but not chipped anywhere, for the lacquer was of 
olden time. It still held the deep softness of 
velvet, and the band of braided bamboo showed 
beneath the polished surface like water weeds in a 
clear stream. It must have been very old, for 
it had been brought into our family as a part of 
the wedding dowry of my three-times-great- 
grandmother, the daughter of Yodo daimio, 
Inaba-no-kami. 

“Climb out, Chiyo! Climb out and come 
here!” called Hanano. “I've found a wooden 
stove-pipe hat—only,” she added, peering into it, 
“it has a funny inside.” 

She was standing in a shadowy corner where a 
number of miscellaneous articles were gathered on 
a crowded shelf, and had just lifted the tall cover 
from a shallow bucket of whitewood, the bottom 
having in its center, rising sharp and strong, a 
short hardwood spike. It was Father's head- 
bucket that always had been kept in the closed 
shelf-closet above our parlor tokonoma. 

“Let us go upstairs now,” I said quickly. “Sis¬ 
ter, won't you show the children your wedding 
cap of silk floss? They have never seen an old- 
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fashioned wedding, where the bride’s cap comes 
down to the chin.” 

I hurried them up the narrow stairs to the room 
above. I did not want to explain to the children 
the use of the head-bucket. Thedr modern, 
practical education held nothing that would 
enable them to understand the deep sentiment 
of honor which has inspired many an ancient 
samurai, who, when guilty of some unlawful act, 
has chosen to die an honorable death by his 
own hand, rather than bring upon his family the 
disgrace of a public execution. In such a case the 
head-bucket, one of which every samurai house 
possessed, was used to carry to court the proof 
that the law had been obeyed. After being identi¬ 
fied by the authorities, the head was returned, 
with respectful ceremonies, to the family; and the 
dead samurai, his crime now fully expiated, was 
buried with honor. 

Of course, the gruesome mission of our head- 
bucket had never been fulfilled. Its only duty 
had been the occasional holding of a coil of hemp 
when Honorable Grandmother or Ishi was twist¬ 
ing it ready to spin. It was as convenient for 
that purpose as a flax-box. Indeed, the two 
looked so much alike that no bride was ever al¬ 
lowed to have a flax-box, although in those days 
all other spinning implements were considered 
essential to every wedding dowry. 

The upstairs room of Sister’s godown was 
lighted by narrow, iron-barred windows set deep 
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in the thick plaster wall. The shutters, which 
were really heavy plaster doors, were open, and a 
pleasant breeze was blowing through the room, 
making it cool and airy. Against the walls were 
chests of drawers and great wooden boxes having 
metal bands, on some of which I saw the Inagaki 
crest. I could readily guess what Sister’s chests 
contained, for her lar^e house was well stocked 
with all the requirements of a country home. 
There were padded-silk comforts, round'pillows 
for men and little lacquer box-pillows for women, 
large mosquito nets made to swing by short cords 
from the comers of the ceiling, thus enclosing the 
entire room, and cushions of every kind—soft, 
thick ones of heavy silk for winter; thin ones of 
woven grass for summer, braided bamboo for the 
porch, woven rope for the kitchen, some round, 
some square, some plain, and some elaborately 
dyed in patterns—for cushions were our chairs, 
and every house had to have a supply always on 
hand. 

“This holds my ‘treasure dresses/” said Sister, 
waving her hand toward a low chest of drawers. 
“The clothes that I wear, I keep downstairs within 
easy reach; but some of these have been in the 
family for more than two hundred years.” 

She took out an elaborately embroidered trained 
garment with a scarlet lining and heavily padded 
hem—a dress of ceremony, worn, even in ancient 
times, only on state occasions. It looked fresh 
and almost new, for Japanese women are careful 
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housekeepers, and probably this gown had been 
shaken out and examined on every airing day since 
it was first used by the ancestor of long ago. 

"It looks just like the splendid dresses we saw in 
that play at the Tokyo theater, doesn’t it?” said 
Hanano. 

And indeed it did. For only on the stage were 
these gorgeous costumes to be seen in modern 
life. 

The next drawer held Sister’s wedding dresses— 
seven of them. There was the soft, white linen, 
emblem of death to her own home, the scarlet 
silk, emblem of birth into her husband’s family, 
and the five other elaborately embroidered gowns 
bearing her husband’s crest, and the marriage 
emblems of pine, bamboo, and plum. 

"Here is the wedding cap you asked to see,” 
said Sister, presently, unfolding something that 
looked like a great satiny mushroom. It was of 
exquisite pressed silk floss and made to fit rather 
close over the head and shoulders. It looked like 
a thick, shining veil. 

"Oh, isn’t it pretty?” cried Chiyo, delighted. 
"Put it on, Hanano, and let’s see how you look!” 

I gave a half-frightened gasp, and was glad 
when Hanano, with a slow smile, shook her head. 
I don't know why the child refused. Perhaps the 
soft whiteness of the snowy floss suggested in 
some vague way the white mourning clothes we 
had worn at Mother’s funeral. While there was 
no definite superstition regarding the wearing of 
wedding garments after the ceremony, still, it was 
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never done. They were laid away—to wait. 
Both Honorable Grandmother and my mother 
wore the wedding dress beneath the death robe 
when they were ready for the last journey. 

The very next chest—just as marriage and 
death go hand in hand as the two most important 
ceremonies in Japanese life—held articles for the 
funeral. This chest was one of those from my 
home and was about half filled with a disordered 
array of ceremonious uniforms for the men who 
carried the tall lanterns, the bamboo dove cage, 
and the heavy death kago. These were all made 
of linen, since no silk was ever used at a funeral. 
There were also pleated skirts and stiff shoulder 
garments for retainers with no family crest, white- 
banded servant kimonos, boxes of knee bands, 
pilgrim sandals, and countless small articles es¬ 
sential for the various attendants in the elaborate 
procession. I could remember when that chest 
contained everything requisite for a samurai 
funeral except the wide straw hats that shade the 
sorrowing faces from the Sun goddess. Those had 
to be fresh and new for each occasion. The house 
of every high official always had these things in 
readiness, for death often comes without warn¬ 
ing, and Japanese rules for ceremonious occasions 
were strict and unvarying. 

“There!” said Sister, as she closed the lid of the 
chest and pushed the metal bar through the triple 
clasp, “the usefulness of these things belongs with 
their glory—to the past. Sometimes I cut up a 
garment to get linen binding for a worn-out mat. 
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and occasionally, when a workman breaks his 
sandal cord, I present him with a pair of sandals 
from this chest; but the things go slowly— 
slowly.” 

“But this,” she added, gently tapping a drawer 
in a fresh, whitewood chest, “belongs to the future. 
It will be used some day.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“My death-robe.” 

“Oh, Sister,” I said earnestly, “please show it to 
the children. They saw Mother’s, of course, but 
I had no chance to explain the meaning.” 

She opened the drawer and lifted out her shroud. 
We all sat very quiet, for as it was folded it looked 
exactly like the one we had placed on Mother. 
It was made of soft white linen, and instead of a 
sash, had a narrow band like that of a baby’s first 
dress, for the belief was that we enter the next 
world as an infant. The robe was almost covered 
with texts from the Buddhist scriptures, which 
had been written by famous priests at various 
times. A blank strip in front showed that it was 
not yet finished. Beside the robe lay a small 
white bag intended to be placed around the neck. 
It would contain, when all was ready for Sister's 
last journey, a tiny package of her baby hair, 
shaved off at the christening ceremonies when she 
was eight days old, the dried navel cord, her cut 
widow-hair, a six-nn coin to pay the ferryman, a 
death rosary of white wooden beads; and a sacred 
tablet called “The Heavenly Pass.” 

While Sister was re-folding the robe she glanced 
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up at the grave faces of the children and broke 
into a merry laugh. 

“Why so sad, ye solemn-faced ones?” she cried. 
“Would it not be a disgrace, should I receive a 
telegram to go home and have no suitable dress for 
the journey?” 

“Yes, children,” I added, “it is as natural and 
commonplace for everyone in Japan to be ready 
for the last journey as it is in America to have a 
trunk in the house.” 

“Come over this way,” said Sister, leading us to 
the other side of the room. “Here is something 
that belongs to you, Etsu-bo. You had better 
take charge of it.” 

She pulled out a narrow drawer. Within, wrap¬ 
ped in purple crepe on which was the Inagaki 
crest, lay a slender parcel about a foot long. My 
heart gave a bound. It was one of our three 
family treasures—the saihai used by Tokugawa 
Ieyasu, and presented by him to my ancestor on 
the battlefield of Sekigahara. 

Reverently I lifted the precious thing to my 
forehead. Then, bidding the children sit with 
bowed heads, I slowly unwrapped the square of 
crepe, disclosing a short, thick rod of lacquered 
wood, having on one end a silk cord for a wrist 
loop and on the other a bronze chain-clasp that 
held a bunch of soft, tough paper cut in strips. 

We all sat very quiet while Sister told the chil¬ 
dren of the brave ancestor who, in a time of peril, 
saved the life of his great overlord; and how 
Ieyasu, in gracious remembrance, presented him 
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with his own bloodstained coat, his wonderful 
Masamune sword, and this rod which he used in 
guiding his followers on the battlefield. “And,” 
concluded Sister, “all three are still kept in the 
Inagaki family as sacred treasures.” 

“ It looks like just a plain wooden stick, doesn't 
it?” whispered Chiyo to Hanano. 

“So it is,” said Sister. “As plain as the most 
simple director rod used by any ancient general; 
for Ieyasu lived in the age when was written, ‘An 
ornamental scabbard signifies a dull blade.’” 

“The pieces of paper are so yellow and ragged,” 
said Hanano. “ Did they use to be white?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “They are yellow because 
they are so old. And the reason the papers are 
ragged is because so many pieces have been torn 
off for people to eat.” 

“ To eat!” exclaimed both children, horrified. 

I couldn’t help smiling as I explained that many 
people used to believe that because the saihai 
had been held in the hand of Ieyasu, the paper 
strips possessed the magic power of healing. I 
have heard my mother say that sick people often 
come from long distances just to beg for a bit of 
the paper to roll into a pellet and swallow as a 
cure. Father always laughed, but he told Mother 
to give the paper, saying that it was less harmful 
than most medicine, and that belief alone fre¬ 
quently cures. 

We were starting to go downstairs when I stop¬ 
ped beside a large whitewood box having the over¬ 
lapping lid and the curved feet of a temple book 
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chest. It stood on a platform raised a little above 
the floor. I had seen this box in my childhood, 
but never except on airing-days, and always it had 
the sacred Shinto rope around it. With some 
hesitation I called Sister to come back. 

“I am very bold/' I said, “but would you mind 
if I ask you to open the kiri -wood box? Our 
feelings have changed since the old days, and I 
would so like for the children-" 

“Etsu-bo, you ask to gaze upon sacred things 

-” Sister began hastily; then, "'stopping 

abruptly, she shrugged her shoulders. “After all, 
women's eyes have already looked upon it," she 
added a little bitterly; “the new order of things 
has done much to take the spirit of reverence from 
us all." 

Then we, she at one end and I at the other, lifted 
off the lid just as Jiya and Yoshita in their cere¬ 
monial dresses used to do, long ago. I felt a little 
awestruck as we leaned over and looked within. 
Some of the sacred relics had been removed. The 
coat and sword of Ieyasu were in charge of another 
branch of the family, and Brother had taken the 
books of the Inagaki genealogy; but, before us, 
lying shroud-like in its pressed stillness, was a 
garment, once white, but now yellowed by time. 
A pointed cap and an ancient unfolding fan of 
thin wood lay on top. It was the sacred robe 
which was used when the daimio, or his representa¬ 
tive, officiated as high priest in the temple dedi¬ 
cated to his ancestors and was believed to possess 
heavenly power. My grandmother had told me 
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that once, when it was worn by my great-grand¬ 
father, a miracle had been performed beneath the 
shadow of its wide-spread sleeve. 

We gazed only a moment, then the box was 
silently closed. Neither Sister nor I spoke of it 
again, but I knew that she felt, as I did, that we 
had been a little daring in lifting the lid of this 
box, which, in ancient days, was always kept in the 
holy room, even the entrance hall of which was 
never profaned by woman’s foot. I had grown 
away from my childhood faith in these things, 
but not entirely away from the influence of mem¬ 
ory; and thoughts, beautiful and solemn, were 
crowding my mind when there came a sudden 
“bang!” from one of the heavy, swinging windows. 
They were always closed from the outside by a 
servant with a long pole, and evidently were being 
shut this time by someone who did not know that 
we were still there. 

“Maa! Maa! It is late. Make haste, I in¬ 
hospitably beg you,” laughed Sister; and we all 
scrambled down the narrow stairs and out of the 
door, hearing the windows bang one after another 
behind us, shutting the godown, with all' its 
treasures, into darkness. 

The night before we sailed my Tokyo uncle 
called, bringing with him a package of “friendship 
ribbons” for the children—those frail, dainty, 
quivery strips that bind the hands’of friends be¬ 
tween deck and dock at the moment of starting— 
and parting. 
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“ I’ll hold a pink one for Toshiko, and a blue one 
for Kuni San,” cried Chiyo, as the bright-colored 
rolls tumbled out of the package, “and a white one 
for my teacher and a purple one for—for you, 
Uncle Tosa! Two of the most beautiful for you, 
of any color you choose!” 

“ I’ll hold a whole bunch of red and white ones 
for all Japan!” said Hanano. “Love, much love, 
and good-bye; for I’ll never come back. I love 
everybody here, but I’m going to stay forlever with 
Grandma in ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ ” and she softly 
hummed the tune as she slipped away, her face 
full of light. Ah, how little she dreamed that in 
years to come she would return—more than once— 
and always with a heart full of double loyalty: 
half for the land of her birth and half for the land 
of love, where were husband, children, and home. 

Hanano and Chiyo had gone to bed, and I was 
attending to the last scattered duties of the pack¬ 
ing when Sudzu lifted a folded shawl to lay on top 
of the tray before closing a trunk. 

“This is rather loose,” she said. “A cushion 
would exactly fit; but how ridiculous it would be to 
carry to a great country like America just an 
ordinary cushion that we sit on.” 

She did not know that in the bottom of my trunk 
of greatest value, was something which, until I 
had seen it in Sister’s godown, I had never dreamed 
could be anywhere except beside the familiar 
fire-box in the room of Honorable Grandmother. 
It was a square, flat cushion of blue brocade, old 
and somewhat faded. 
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I was alone when I wrapped it for its long jour¬ 
ney, and, as my hands pressed over the silken 
flowers, my mind went back—back to the day 
when a little black-haired girl in wooden clogs 
clattered through the big gateway and, hurrying 
her polite bows of greeting to the family, spread 
out before her grandmother, who was seated on 
this very cushion, a large, flat book. 

“Honorable Grandmother,” she said, pointing 
to a colored map of the world, “ I am much, much 
troubled. I have just learned that our beloved 
land is only a few tiny islands in the great world.” 

The grandmother adjusted her big horn spec¬ 
tacles and for a few minutes carefully studied the 
map. Then with slow dignity she closed the book. 

“It is quite natural, little Etsu-bo, for them to 
make Japan look small on this map,” she said. “ It 
was made by the people of the black ships. Japan 
is made large on the Japanese maps of the world.” 

“Who are the people of the black ships?” asked 
the little girl. 

“They are the red barbarians who came unin¬ 
vited to our sacred land. They came in big, black 
ships that moved without sails.” 

“I know. Ishi sings it to me”; and her shrill 
little voice chanted: 

“They came from a land of darkness. 

Giants with hooked nose like mountain imp; 
Giants with rough hair, loose and red; 

They stole a promise from our sacred master 
And danced with joy as they sailed away 
To the distant land of darkness. 
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"I wonder why they were called ‘black ships.' 
Do you know, Honorable Grandmother?” 

“ Because far out on the waters they looked like 
clouds of black smoke rolling nearer and nearer, 
and they had long, black guns that roared. The 
red barbarians cared nothing for beauty. They 
laughed at the Japanese boats, whose sails were 
made of rich brocade and their oars of carved 
wood, inlaid with coral and mother-of-pearl. 
They talked like tradesmen and did not want ta 
learn the hearts of the children of thefeods.” 

The grandmother stopped and slowly shook her 
head. 

“And after that?” asked the eager little voice. 
“And after that, Honorable Grandmother?” 

“The black ships and the rude barbarians sailed 
away,” she concluded, with a deep sigh. “But 
they sailed back many times. They are always 
sailing. And now the people of our sacred land 
also talk like tradesmen and no longer are peaceful 
and content.” 

“Will they never be peaceful and content 
again?” asked the little girl, with anxious eyes. 
“The honorable teacher said that sailing ships 
bring lands nearer to each other.” 

“Listen!” said the grandmother, holding herself 
very straight. “Little Granddaughter, unless the 
red barbarians and the children of the gods learn 
each other’s hearts, the ships may sail and sail, 
but the two lands will never be nearer.” 

Years passed, and Etsu-bo, the little girl who 
had listened to the story of the black ships and the 
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red barbarians, herself went sailing on a black 
ship that moved without sails, to a new home in 
the distant land of the red barbarians. There she 
learned that hearts are the same on both sides of 
the world; but this is a secret that is hidden from 
the people of the East, and hidden from the people 
of the West. That makes another chapter to my 
grandmother’s tale—another chapter, but not the 
last. The red barbarians and the children of the 
gods have not yet learned each other's hearts; to 
them the secret is still unknown, but the ships are 

sailing—sailing—sailing—sailing- 

Etsu Sugimoto 



FEBRUARY 10 

(i Charles Lamb, born February 10,1775) 

A BIRTHDAY LETTER TO CHARLES LAMB 

V^OU understood about human weakness, so 
you will know how it is that I have left 
writing for your birthday until this last possible 
moment. I’ve been looking over some of your 
old letters. I don’t do so often, it is too trouble¬ 
some to see how some have misfeatured you. 
Then last night, about bread-and-cheese time— 
the wishing time of the evening you used to call 
it, when one rather hankers for some friend to 
drop in (to get between one’s self and Eternity)— 
I began gaping stupidly into the fire, wondering 
how to light a candle for your cake. It was a dif¬ 
ferent fire from yours: a fire of logs: wood that 
might have been made into desks. It was silly 
of me to sit brooding there, for to you of all men 
a letter should be the unstudied excess of the 
mind. But it was the distance between us, as 
snow was sifting, that chilled my fingers. You 
have said pleasant things about the difficulties of 
Distant Correspondence; but no letter was ever 
addressed you from so far as this. I sat there, 
empty of everything but angry love. I could not 
write, so in your honor I had some hot water with 
its Better Adjunct, and went to bed. 

189 
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What can I tell you that would interest you most? 
There are still Richardsons about (you remember 
him, the fellow who used to keep you waiting for 
your holidays? What an uneasy immortality he 
got himself thereby); and fellows like Rickman, 
of whom you said that he didn’t have to be told a 
thing twice, are still rare birds. But it is as im¬ 
possible to be bored on Murray Hill as it was on 
Fleet Street. Your old anxieties about abstain¬ 
ing from tobacco and liquor would be made more 
metaphysical here, since the abstention is sup¬ 
posed to be compulsory. You’d be amused, if 
you knew how you are regarded as a gospel for 
the young, “studied” in schools, your desperate 
and special humor conned as a textbook of “whim¬ 
sicality.” Yes, they still label you “the gentle.” 
They have forgotten your letters to S. T. C., im¬ 
ploring him to substitute drunken, shabby, un¬ 
shaven, cross-eyed, stammering, or any other 
epithet that rang true in your ear. So endlessly 
has your “gentleness” been drummed into young 
ears that there has been, among our more savage 
juniors, a kind of odd blindness as to the real you. 
Perhaps they do not know you as you are in your 
letters. The rest of you, I must confess, it is long 
since I read. I am not a systematic reader, I 
love to gather my notions of people from their 
casual ejaculations rather than where they open 
themselves deliberately. So it is in your letters 
that I have you and hold you. There you have 
taught us, more than a hundred novelists could do, 
what love means. It suffers long and is kind. 
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There I see your trouble and weakness so much 
greater than many others’ strength. There I 
see you laughing at solemn apes; I see your divine 
silliness and your rich shrewdness. Sometimes, 
when my self-pitying generation beats its breast, 
I think of your magnanimous patience. I think 
of your rockets of absurdity, sent up like sea- 
signals on a dark sky of loneliness. I think of 
those last days when you and Mary said that the 
auction-posters were your playbills. I think of 
your great love-story—yours and Many’s—per¬ 
haps the bravest in the world. Then I wonder 
whether some of us nowadays should not write an 
Apologia pro Vita Sua —an Apology for living in a 
Sewer. 

You could remember “few specialties in your 
life,” you wrote once for someone (a publisher, 
perhaps?) who wanted a blurb about you. Ex¬ 
cept, you added, that you “once caught a swallow 
flying.” Indeed you did: the wild fierce bird of 
laughter with wet eyes. I think that to have 
known you when you had been walking arm in 
arm with Barleycorn, and cast no shadow on the 
pavements of Covent Garden, would have been 
very close to my idea of religion. I smile, as 
you did, to remember that the Woodbridge Book 
Club blackballed your volume. There was some¬ 
thing in it—they did not know just what—that 
was not quite seemly. This implicates me, too, 
for some of my forebears, I suspect, may have 
cast a black pellet or so in that matter. I apolo¬ 
gize: and neither of us loves them any the less 
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for their genteel simplicity. And indeed that 
strange fancy of yours, when brightened into 
dame by understanding intercourse, must have 
been a lovely and reproachable sight. 

We shall receive no letters in the grave, some¬ 
one said: Doctor Johnson, perhaps. It is just 
as well, for you would scarcely relish this one. 
But it had to be written. If there are 150 candles 
on this cake of yours, they will be put there by the 
150 who think of you not as the gentle, but as the 
tormented, desperate, mad, and tipsy Elia. Still 
as you said of the “Ancient Mariner,” literature 
can sting us through sufferings into high pleasure. 
“I shall never like tripe again.” Once you wrote 
“I never saw a hero; I wonder how they look.” 
Ah, dear Charles, you need not have searched far. 
Mary could have told you. 

Christopher Morley. 

LETTERS 

[“* * * * * * Letters of dear Charles Lamb, 

‘Saint Charles/ as Thackeray once called him, while looking 
at one of his half-mad letters and remembering his Devotion 
to that quite mad Sister. I must say I think his Letters 
infinitely better than his Essays; and Patmore says his 
Conversation, when just enough animated by Gin and 
Water, was better than either: which I believe too, Procter 
aaid he was far beyond the Coleridges, Wordsworths, 
Southeys, etc. And I am afraid I believe that also/’ 

Edward FitzGerald to C. E . Norton , June 10,1876.] 

To Coleridge 

September 27,1796. 

My dearest Friend— White, or some of my 
Mends, or the public papers, by this time may 
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have informed you of the terrible calamities that 
have fallen on our family. I will only give you 
the outlines:—My poor dear, dearest sister, in a 
fit of insanity, has been the death of her own 
mother. I was at hand only time enough to 
snatch the knife out of her grasp. She is at 
present in a madhouse, from whence I fear she 
must be moved to an hospital. God has pre¬ 
served to me my senses: I eat, and drink, and 
sleep, and have my judgment, I believe, very 
sound. My poor father yras slightly wounded, 
and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. 
Mr. Norris, of the Bluecoat School, has been very 
very kind to us, and we have no other friend; but, 
thank God, I am very calm and composed, and 
able to do the best that remains to do. Write as 
religious a letter as possible, but no mention of 
what is gone and done with. With me “the for¬ 
mer things are passed away,” and I have some¬ 
thing more to do than to feel. 

God Almighty have us all in His keeping! 

C. Lamb. 

Mention nothing of poetry. I have destroyed 
every vestige of past vanities of that kind. Do 
as you please, but if you publish, publish mine 
(I give free leave) without name or initial, and 
never send me a book, I charge you. 

Your own judgment will convince you not to 
take any notice of this yet to your dear wife. 
You look after your family; I have my reason and 
strength left to take care of mine. I charge you, 
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don’t think of coming to see me. Write. I will 
not see you if you come. God Almighty love 
you and all of us! 

C. Lamb. 


To Coleridge 

October 3, 1796. 

My dearest Friend— Your letter was an in¬ 
estimable treasure to me. It will be a comfort 
to you, I know, to know that our prospects are 
somewhat brighter. My poor dear, dearest sis¬ 
ter, the unhappy and unconscious instrument of 
the Almighty’s judgments on our house, is re¬ 
stored to her senses,—to a dreadful sense and 
recollection of what has past, awful to her mind, 
and impressive (as it must be to the end of life), 
but tempered with religious resignation and the 
reasonings of a sound judgment, which, in this 
early stage, knows how to distinguish between a 
deed committed in a transient fit of frenzy and 
the terrible guilt of a mother’s murder. I have 
seen her. I found her this morning, calm and 
serene; far, very far from an indecent forgetful 
serenity: she has a most affectionate and tender 
concern for what has happened. Indeed, from 
the beginning—frightful and hopeless as her dis¬ 
order seemed—I had confidence enough in her 
strength of mind and religious principle, to look 
forward to a time when even she might recover 
tranquillity. God be praised, Coleridge! wonder¬ 
ful as it is to tell, I have never once been other¬ 
wise than collected and calm; even on the dreadful 
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•day, and in the midst of the terrible scene, I pre¬ 
served a tranquillity which bystanders may have 
construed into indifference—a tranquillity not of 
despair. Is it folly or sin in me to say that it was 
a religious principle that most supported me? I 
allow much to other favorable circumstances. I 
felt that I had something else to do than to regret. 
On that first evening my aunt was lying insensible 
—to all appearance like one dying; my father, 
with his poor forehead plaistered oVer from a 
wound he had received from a daughter, dearly 
loved by him, and who loved him no less dearly; 
my mother a dead and murdered corpse in the 
next room; yet was I wonderfully supported. I 
closed not my eyes in sleep that night, but lay 
without terrors and without despair. I have lost 
no sleep since. I had been long used not to rest 
in things of sense,—had endeavored after a com¬ 
prehension of mind, unsatisfied with the “ignor¬ 
ant present time;” and this kept me up. I had 
the whole weight of the family thrown on me; 
for my brother, little disposed (I speak not with¬ 
out tenderness for him) at any time to take care 
of old age and infirmities, had now, with his bad 
leg, an exemption from such duties, and I was now 
left alone. One little incident may serve to make 
you understand my way of managing my mind: 
Within a day or two after the fatal one, we dressed 
for dinner a tongue, which we had had salted for 
some weeks in the house. As I sat down, a feeling 
like remorse struck me: this tongue poor Mary 
got for me; and can I partake of it now, when she 
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is far away? A thought occurred and relieved 
me:—if I give into this way of feeling, there is 
not a chair, a room, an object in our rooms, that 
will not awaken the keenest griefs. I must rise 
above such weaknesses. I hope this was not want 
of true feeling. I did not let this carry me, 
though, too far. On the very second day (I date 
from the day of horrors), as is usual in such cases, 
there were a matter of twenty people, I do think, 
supping in our room: they prevailed on me to eat 
with them (for to eat I never refused). They were 
all making merry in the room! Some had come 
from friendship, some from busy curiosity, and 
some from interest. I was going to partake with 
them, when my recollection came that my poor 
dead mother was lying in the next room—the very 
next room;—a mother who, through life, wished 
nothing but her children’s welfare. Indignation, 
the rage of grief, something like remorse, rushed 
upon my mind. In an agony of emotion I found 
my way mechanically to the adjoining room, and 
fell on my knees by the side of her coffin, asking 
forgiveness of Heaven, and sometimes of her, for 
forgetting her so soon. Tranquillity returned, 
and it was the only violent emotion that mastered 
me. I think it did me good. 

I mention these things because I hate con¬ 
cealment, and love to give a faithful journal of 
what passes within me. Our friends have been 
very good. Sam Le Grice, who was then in 
town, was with me the first three or four days, 
and was as a brother to me; gave up every hour 
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of his time, to the very hurting of his health and 
spirits, in constant attendance and humoring my 
poor father; talked with him, read to him, played 
at cribbage with him (for so short is the old man’s 
recollection, that he was playing at cards, as 
though nothing had happened, while the coroner’s 
inquest was sitting over the way!) Samuel wept 
tenderly when he went away, for his mother wrote 
him a very severe letter on his loitering so long in 
town, and he was forced to go. Mr. Norris, of 
Christ's Hospital, has been as a father to me— 
Mrs. Norris as a mother; though we had few claims 
on them. A gentleman, brother to my godmother, 
from whom we never had right or reason to expect 
any such assistance, sent my father twentv 
pounds; and to crown all these God’s blessings 
to our family at such a time, an old lady, a cousin 
of my father and aunt’s, a gentlewoman of for¬ 
tune, is to take my aunt and make her comfort¬ 
able for the short remainder of her days. My aunt 
is recovered, and as well as ever, and highly pleased 
at thoughts of going—and has generously given 
up the interest of her little money (which was 
formerly paid my father for her board) wholely 
and solely to my sister’s use. Reckoning this, we 
have, Daddy and I, for our two selves and an old 
maid-servant to look after him, when I am out, 
which will be necessary, £170 (or £180 rather) 
a-year, out of which we can spare £50 or £60 at 
least for Mary while she stays at Islington, where 
she must and shall stay during her father’s life, 
for his and her comfort. I know John will make 
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speeches about it, but she shall not go into an 
hospital. The good lady of the madhouse, and 
her daughter, an elegant, sweet-behaved young 
lady, love her, and are taken with her amazingly; 
and I know from her own mouth she loves them, 
and longs to be with them as much. Poor thing, 
they say she was but the other morning saying 
she knew she must go to Bethlem for life; that 
one of her brothers would have it so, but the other 
would wish it not, but be obliged to go with the 
stream; that she had often as she passed Bethlem 
thought it likely, “here it may be my fate to end 
my days,” conscious of a certain flightiness in her 
poor head oftentimes, and mindful of more than 
one severe illness of that nature before. A legacy 
of £100, which my father will have at Christmas, 
and this £20 I mentioned before, with what is in 
the house, will much more than set us clear. If 
my father, an old servant-maid, and I, can’t live, 
and live comfortably, on £130 or £120 a-year, 
we ought to burn by slow fires; and I almost would, 
that Mary might not go into an hospital. Let me 
not leave one unfavorable impression on your mind 
respecting my brother. Since this has happened, 
he has been very kind and brotherly; but I fear 
for his mind: he has taken his ease in the world, 
and is not fit himself to struggle with difficulties, 
nor has much accustomed himself to throw him¬ 
self into their way; and I know his language is al¬ 
ready, “Charles, you must take care of yourself; 
you must not abridge yourself of a single pleasure 
you have been used to,” etc., etc., and in that 
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style of talking. But you, a Necessarian, can 
respect a difference of mind, and love what is 
amiable in a character not perfect. He has been 
very good; but I fear for his mind. Thank God, 
I can unconnect myself with him, and shall 
manage all my father’s moneys in future myself, 
if I take charge of Daddy, which poor John has 
not even hinted a wish, at any future time even, 
to share with me. The lady at this madhouse 
assures me that I may dismiss immediately both 
doctor and apothecary, retaining occasionally a 
composing draught or so for a while; and there is 
a less expensive establishment in her house, where 
she will only not have a room and nurse to herself, 
for £50 or guineas a-year—the outside would be 
£60. You know, by economy, how much more 
even I shall be able to spare for her comforts. 
She will I fancy, if she stays, make one of the 
family, rather than of the patients; and of the old 
and young ladies I like exceedingly, and she loves 
dearly; and they, as the saying is, take to her very 
extraordinarily, if it is extraordinary that people 
who see my sister should love her. Of all the 
people I ever saw in the world, my poor sister 
was most and thoroughly devoid of the least 
tincture of selfishness. I will enlarge upon her 
qualities, poor dear, dearest soul, in a future letter, 
for my own comfort, for I understand her thor¬ 
oughly; and, if I mistake not, in the most trying 
situation that a human being can be found in, 
she will be found—(I speak not with sufficient 
humility, I fear), but humanly and foolishly speak- 
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ing, she will be found, I trust, uniformly great 
and amiable. God keep her in her present mind! 
—to whom be thanks and praise for all His dis¬ 
pensations to mankind. 

C. Lamb. 

These mentioned good fortunes and change of 
prospects had almost brought my mind over to 
the extreme, the very opposite to despair. I 
was in danger of making myself too happy. Your 
letter brought me back to a view of things which 
I had entertained from the beginning. I hope 
(for Mary I can answer)—but I hope that I shall 
through life never have less recollection nor a 
fainter impression of what has happened than I 
have now. ’Tis not a light thing, nor meant 
by the Almighty to be received lightly. I must 
be serious, circumspect, and deeply religious 
through life; and by such means may both of 
us escape madness in future, if it so please the 
Almighty. 

Send me word how it fares with Sara. I re¬ 
peat it, your letter was, and will be, an inestimable 
treasure to me. You have a view of what my 
situation demands of me, like my own view, and 
I trust a just one. 

Coleridge, continue to write; but do not forever 
offend me by talking of sending me cash. Sin¬ 
cerely, and on my soul, we do not want it. God 
love you both! 

I will write again very soon. Do you write 
directly. 
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To Wordsworth 

January 30,1801. 

I ought before this to have replied to your very 
kind invitation into Cumberland. With you and 
your sister I could gang anywhere; but I am afraid 
whether I shall ever be able to afford so desperate 
a journey. Separate from the pleasure of your 
company, I don’t much care if I never see a moun¬ 
tain in my life. I have passed all my days in 
London, until I have formed as many and intense 
local attachments as any of you mountaineers 
can have done with dead Nature. The lighted 
shops of the Strand and Fleet Street; the innumer¬ 
able trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, 
wagons, playhouses; all the bustle and wickedness 
round about Covent Garden; the very women of 
the Town; the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles; 
life awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night; 
the impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street; the 
crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun shining 
upon houses and pavements, the print-shops, the 
old book-stalls, parsons cheapening books, coffee¬ 
houses, steams of soups from kitchens, the pan¬ 
tomimes—London itself a pantomime and a mas¬ 
querade—all these things work themselves into 
my mind, and feed me, without a power of satiat¬ 
ing me. The wonder of these sights impels me 
into night-walks about her crowded streets, and 
I often shed tears in the motley Strand from ful¬ 
ness of joy at so much life. All these emotions 
must be strange to you; so are your rural emotions 
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to me. But consider, what must I have been 
doing all my life, not to have lent great portions 
of my heart with usury to such scenes? 

My attachments are all local, purely local. 
I have no passion (or have had none since I was 
in love, and then it was the spurious engendering 
of poetry and books) for groves and valleys. The 
rooms where I was born, the furniture which has 
been before my eyes all my life, the book-case 
which has followed me about like a faithful dog, 
(only exceeding him in knowledge), wherever I 
have moved, old chairs, old tables, streets, squares, 
where I have sunned myself, my old school,— 
these are my mistresses. Have I not enough, 
without your mountains? I do not envy you. I 
should pity you, did I not know that the mind will 
make friends of anything. Your sun, and moon, 
and skies, and hills, and lakes, affect me no more, 
or scarcely come to me in more venerable char¬ 
acters, than as a gilded room with tapestry and 
tapers, where I might live with handsome visible 
objects. I consider the clouds above me but as 
a roof beautifully painted, but unable to satisfy 
the mind: and at last, like the pictures of the 
apartment of a connoisseur, unable to afford him 
any longer a pleasure. So fading upon me, from 
disuse, have been the beauties of Nature, as they 
have been confinedly called; so ever fresh, and 
green, and warm are all the inventions of men, 
and assemblies of men in this great city. I should 
certainly have laughed with dear Joanna. 

Give my kindest love, and my sister’s, to D, 
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and yourself; and a kiss from me to little Barbara 
Lewthwaite. Thank you for liking my play. 

C. Lamb. 


To Thomas Manning 

London, September 2U, 1802. 
My dear Manning— Since the date of my last 
letter I have been a traveller. A strong desire 
seized me of visiting remote regions. My first 
impulse was to go and see Paris. 'It was a 
trivial objection to my aspiring mind, that I did 
not understand a word of the language, since I 
certainly intend some time in my life to see Paris, 
and equally certainly intend never to learn the 
language; therefore that could be no objection. 
However, I am very glad I did not go, because 
you had left Paris (I see) before I could have set 
out. I believe, Stoddart promising to go with me 
another year, prevented that plan. My next 
scheme (for to my restless, ambitious mind Lon¬ 
don was become a bed of thorns) was to visit the 
far-famed peak in Derbyshire, where the Devil 
sits, they say, without breeches. This my purer 
mind rejected as indelicate. And my final re¬ 
solve was, a tour to the Lakes. I set out with 
Mary to Keswick, without giving Coleridge any 
notice, for my time, being precious, did not admit 
of it. He received us with all the hospitality in 
the world, and gave up his time to show us all 
the wonders of the country. He dwells upon a 
small hill by the side of Keswick, in a comfort¬ 
able house, quite enveloped on all sides by a net 
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of mountains: great floundering bears and mon¬ 
sters they seemed, all couchant and asleep. We 
got in in the evening, travelling in a post-chaise 
from Penrith, in the midst of a gorgeous sun¬ 
shine, which transmuted all the mountains into 
colors, purple, etc. etc. We thought we had got 
into fairyland. But that went off (as it never 
came again; while we stayed we had no more fine 
sunsets), and we entered Coleridge’s comfortable 
study just in the dusk, when the mountains were 
all dark with clouds upon their heads. Such an 
impression I never received from objects of sight 
before, nor do I suppose I can ever again. Glori¬ 
ous creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw, etc. I 
never shall forget ye, how ye lay about that night, 
like an intrenchment; gone to bed, as it seemed for 
the night, but promising that ye were to be seen 
in the morning. Coleridge had got a blazing fire 
in his study; which is a large antique; ill-shaped 
room, with an old-fashioned organ, never played 
upon, big enough for a church, shelves of scattered 
folios, an iEolian harp, and an old sofa, half bed, 
etc. And all looking out upon the last fading 
view of Skiddaw, and his broad-breasted breth¬ 
ren: what a night! Here we stayed three full 
weeks, in which time I visited Wordsworth’s 
cottage, where we stayed a day or two with the 
Clarksons (good people, and most hospitable, at 
whose house we tarried one day and night), and 
saw Uoyd. The Wordsworths were gone to 
Calais. They have since been in London and 
past much time with us: he is now gone into 
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Yorkshire to be married. So we have seen Kes¬ 
wick, Grasmere, Ambleside, Ulswater (where the 
Clarksons live), and a place at the other end of 
Ulswater; I forget the name; to which we traveled 
on a very sultry day, over the middle of Helvellyn. 
We have clambered up to the top of Skiddaw, and 
I have waded up the bed of Lodore. In fine, I 
have satisfied myself that there is such a thing as 
that which tourists call romantic, which I very 
much suspected before: they make such a splut¬ 
tering about it, and toss their splendid epithets 
around them, till they give as dim a light as at 
four o'clock next morning the lamps do after an 
illumination. Mary was excessively tired when 
she got about halfway up Skiddaw, but we came 
to a cold rill (than which nothing can be imagined 
more cold, running over cold stones), and with 
the reinforcement of a draught of cold water she 
surmounted it most manfully. Oh, its fine black 
head, and the bleak air atop of it, with a prospect 
of mountains all about and about, making you 
giddy; and then Scotland afar off, and the border 
countries so famous in song and ballad! It was 
a day that will stand out like a mountain, I am 
sure, in my life. But I am returned (I have now 
been come home near three weeks; I was a month 
out), and you cannot conceive the degradation 
I felt at first, from being accustomed to wander 
free as air among mountains, and bathe in rivers 
without being controlled by any one, to come home 
and work. I felt very little. I had been dreaming 
1 was a very great man. But that is going off, and 
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I find I shall conform in time to that state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call me. Besides, 
after all, Fleet Street and the Strand are better 
places to live in for good and all than amidst 
Skiddaw. Still I turn back to those great places 
where I wandered about, participating in their 
greatness. After all, I could not live in Skiddaw. 
I could spend a year, two, three years among them, 
but I must have a prospect of seeing Fleet Street 
at the end of that time, or I should mope and pine 
away, I know. Still, Skiddaw is a fine creature. 
My habits are changing, I think, i. e., from drunk 
to sober. Whether I shall be happier or not re¬ 
mains to be proved. I shall certainly be more 
happy in a morning; but whether I shall not sacri¬ 
fice the fat, and the marrow, and the kidneys 
i. e., the night, glorious care-drowning night, that 
heals all our wrongs, pours wine into our mortifi¬ 
cations, changes the scene from indifferent and 
flat to bright and brilliant! O Manning, if I 
should have formed a diabolical resolution, by 
the time you come to England, of not admitting 
any spirituous liquors into my house, will you be 
my guest on such shameworthy terms? Is life, 
with such limitations, worth trying? The truth 
is, that my liquors bring a nest of friendly harpies 
about my house, who consume me. This is a 
pitiful tale to be read at St. Gothard, but it is 
just now nearest my heart. Fenwick is a ruined 
man. He is hiding himself from his creditors, 
and has sent his wife and children into the coun¬ 
try. Fell, my other drunken companion (that 
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has been: nam hie csestus artemque repono), is 
turned editor of a Naval Chronicle. Godwin 
continues a steady friend, though the same facility 
does not remain of visiting him often. That 
. . . has detached Marshall from his house; 

Marshall, the man who went to sleep when the 
“Ancient Mariner” was reading; the old, steady, 
unalterable friend of the Professor. Holcroft is 
not yet come to town. I expect to see him, and 
will deliver your message. Things come crowding 
in to say, and no room for ’em. Some things are 
too little to be told,— i. e., to have a preference; 
some are too big and circumstantial. Thanks for 
yours, which was most delicious. Would I had 
been with you, benighted, etc.! I fear my head 
is turned with wandering. I shall never be the 
same acquiescent being. Farewell. Write again 
quickly, for I shall not like to hazard a letter, not 
knowing where the fates have carried you. Fare¬ 
well, my dear fellow. 

C. Lamb. 


To Miss Hutchinson* 

Thursday, October 19,1815. 

Dear Miss H. — I am forced to be the replier 
to your letter, for Mary has been ill, and gone from 
home these five weeks yesterday. She has left 
me very lonely and very miserable. I stroll about, 
but there is no rest but at one’s own fireside, and 
there is no rest for me there now. I look forward 
to the worse half being past, and keep up as well 


Miss Hutchinson was a sister of Wordsworth's wife. 
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as I can. She has begun to show some favorable 
symptoms. The return of her disorder has been 
frightfully soon this time, with scarce a six 
months’ interval. I am almost afraid my worry 
of spirits about the E. I. House was partly the 
cause of her illness, but one always imputes it to 
the cause next at hand; more probably it comes 
from some cause we have no control over or con¬ 
jecture of. It cuts sad great slices out of the 
time, the little time, we shall have to live to¬ 
gether. I don’t know but the recurrence of these 
illnesses might help me to sustain her death better 
than if we had had no partial separations. But 
I won’t talk of death. I will imagine us immortal, 
or forget that we are otherwise. By God’s bless¬ 
ing, in a few weeks we may be making our meal 
together, or sitting in the front row of the Pit at 
Drury Lane, or taking our evening walk past 
the theaters, to look at the outside of them, at 
least, if not to be tempted in. Then we forget 
we are assailable; we are strong for the time as 
rocks;—“the wind is tempered to the shorn 
Lambs.” Poor C. Lloyd, and poor Priscilla! I 
feel I hardly feel enough for him; my own calami¬ 
ties press about me, and involve me in a thick 
integument not to be reached at by other folks’ 
misfortunes. But I feel all I can—all the kind¬ 
ness I can towards you all—God bless you! I 
hear nothing from Coleridge. 

Yours truly, 

C. Lamb. 



FEBRUARY 11 

F&LLfiAS AND M&USANDE 


To Octave Mirbeau. 

In witness of deep friendship, admiration, and gratitude. 

M. M. 


Persons 

Arkel, King of Allemonde. 

Genevieve, mother of Pelleas and Golaud . 

gSS grandsons of Arkel. 

MfiLISANDE. 

Little Yniold, son of Golaud (by a former mar¬ 
riage). 

A Physician. 

The Porter. 

Servants, Beggars, etc. 

Act First 

Scene I .—The gate of the castle. 

Maidservants [within]. Open the gate! Open 
the gate! 

Porter [within]. Who is there? Why do you 

*By special arrangement with the publishers. Copy¬ 
right, 1896, 1924, by Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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come and wake me up? Go out by the little gates; 
there are enough of them! . . . 

A Maidservant [within]. We have come to 
wash the threshold, the gate, and the steps; open, 
then! open! 

Another Maidservant [within]. There are 
going to be great happenings! 

Third Maidservant [within]. There are going 
to be great fgtes! Open quickly! . . . 

The Maidservants. Open! open! 

Porter. Wait! wait! I do not know whether 
I shall be able to open it; . . . it is never 
opened. . . . Wait till it is light. . . . 

First Maidservant. It is light enough with¬ 
out; I see the sunlight through the chinks. . . . 

Porter. Here are the great keys. . . .Oh! 

oh! how the bolts and the locks grate! . . . 
Help me! help me! . . . 

Maidservants. We are pulling; we are pull¬ 
ing. . . . 

Second Maidservant. It will not open. . . . 

First Maidservant. Ah! ah! It is opening! 
it is opening slowly! 

Porter. How it shrieks! how it shrieks! It 
will wake up everybody. . . . 

Second Maidservant [Appearing on the thres¬ 
hold]. Oh, how light it is already out-of-doors! 

First Maidservant. The sun is rising on the 
sea! 

Porter. It is open. . . .' It is wide 
open! . . . [All the maidservants appear on 
the threshold and pass over tY.] 
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First Maidservant. I am going to wash the 
sill first. . . . 

Second Maidservant. We shall never be 
able to clean all this. 

Other Maidservants. Fetch the water! fetch 
the water! 

Porter. Yes, yes; pour on water; pour on wa¬ 
ter; pour on all the water of the Flood! You 
will never come to the end of it. . . . 


Scene II. — A forest. M£lisande discovered at 
the brink of a spring. Enter Golaud. 

Golaud. I shall never be able to get out of this 
forest again.—God knows where that beast has 
led me. And yet I thought I had wounded him to 
death; and here are traces of blood. But now I 
have lost sight of him; I believe I am lost myself 
—my dogs can no longer find me—I shall retrace 
my steps. . . .— I hear weeping . . . Oh! 

oh! what is there yonder by the water’s edge? 
. . . A little girl weeping by the water’s edge? 

[He coughs.] —She does not hear me. I cannot 
see her face. [He approaches and touches MiSli- 
sande on the shoulder.] Why weepest thou? 
[MIslisande trembles, starts up, and would flee.] 
—Do not be afraid. You have nothing to fear. 
Why are you weeping here all alone? 

M£lisande. Do not touch me! do not touch 
me! 

Golaud. Do not be afraid. ... I will 
not do you any. . . . Oh, you are beautiful! 
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MSlisande. Do not touch me! do not touch 
me! or I throw myself in the water! . . . 

Golaud. I will not touch you. . . . See, 

I will stay here, against the tree. Do not be 
afraid. Has any one hurt you? 

M£lisande. Oh! yes! yes! yes! . . . [She 

sobs profoundly .] 

Golaud. Who has hurt you? 

M6lisande. Everyone! everyone! 

Golaud. What hurt have they done you? 

MGlisande. I will not tell! I cannot 
tell! . . . 

Golaud. Come; do not weep so. Whence 
come you? 

MIslisande. I have fled! . . . fled . . . 

fled. . . . 

Golaud. Yes; but whence have you fled? 

M6lisande. I am lost! . . . lost! . . . 

Oh! oh! lost here. ... I am not of this 

place. ... I was not bom here. . . . 

Golaud. Whence are you? Where were you 
bom? 

MIslisande. Oh! oh! far away from here! 
. . . far away ... far away. . . . 

Golaud. What is it shining so at the bottom 
of the water? 

MSlisande. Where?—Ah! it is the crown he 
gave me. It fell as I was weeping. . . . 

Golaud. A crown?—Who was it gave you a 
crown?—I will try to get it. . . . 

MfiLiSANDE. No, no; I will have no more 
of it! 
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I will have no more of it! . . . I had rather 
die . . . die at once. . . . 

Golaud. I could easily pull it out. The water 
is not very deep. 

MfiusANDE. I will have no more of it! If you 
take it out, I throw myself in its place! . . . 

Golaud. No, no; I will leave it there. It 
could be reached without difficulty, nevertheless. 
It seems very beautiful.—Is it long since you 
fled? 

Melisande. Yes, yes! . . . Who are 

you? 

Golaud. I am Prince Golaud,—grandson of 
Arkel, the old King of Allemonde. . . . 

MBlisande. Oh, you have gray hairs al¬ 
ready. . . . 

Golaud. Yes; some, here, by the temples . . . 

Melisande. And in your beard, too. . . . 

Why do you look at me so? 

Golaud. I am looking at your eyes.—Do you 
never shut your eyes? 

MfiLiSANDE. Oh, yes; I shut them at 
night . . . 

Golaud. Why do you look so astonished? 

Melisande. You are a giant? 

Golaud. I am a man like the rest. . . . 

Melisande. Why have you come here? 

Golaud. I do not know, myself. I was hunt¬ 
ing in the forest. I was chasing a wild boar. I 
mistook the road.—You look very young. How 
old are you? 

MIslisande. I am beginning to be cold. . . . 
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Golaud. Will you come with me? 

MElisande. No, no; I will stay here. . . . 

Golaud. You cannot stay here all alone. 
You cannot stay here all night long. . . . 

What is your name? 

MElisande. M61isande. 

Golaud. You cannot stay here, M41isande. 
Come with me. . . . 

MElisande. I will stay here. . . . 

Golaud. You will be afraid, all alone. We 
do not know what there may be here ... all 
night long ... all alone . . . it is im¬ 

possible. M61isande, come, give me your 
hand. . . . 

MElisande. Oh, do not touch me! . . . 

Golaud. Do not scream. ... I will not 
touch you again. But come with me. The night 
will be very dark and very cold. Come with 
me. . . . 

MElisande. Where are you going? . . . 

Golaud. I do not know. ... I am lost 
too. . . . [Exeunt. 

Scene III.— A hall in the castle. ArkEl and 

GeneviEve discovered. 

GeneviEve. Here is what he writes to his 
brother P4114as: “I found her all in tears one eve¬ 
ning, beside a spring in the forest where I had lost 
myself. I do not know her age, nor who she is, 
nor whence she comes, and I dare not question her, 
for she must have had a sore fright; and when you 
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ask her what has happened to her, she falls at once 
a-weeping like a child, and sobs so heavily you are 
afraid. Just as I found her by the springs, a 
crown of gold had slipped from her hair and fallen 
to the bottom of the water. She was clad, be¬ 
sides, like a princess, though her garments had 
been torn by the briers. It is now six months 
since I married her and I know no more about it 
than on the day of our meeting. Meanwhile, 
dear P4114as, thou whom I love more than a 
brother, although we were not born of the same 
father; meanwhile make ready for my return. 
. . . I know my mother will willingly forgive 

me. But I am afraid of the King, our venerable 
grandsire, I am afraid of Arkel, in spite of all his 
kindness, for I have undone by this strange 
marriage all his plans of state, and I fear the 
beauty of M41isande will not excuse my folly to 
eyes so wise as his. If he consents nevertheless 
to receive her as he would receive his own daugh¬ 
ter, the third night following this letter, light a 
lamp at the top of the tower that overlooks the 
sea. I shall perceive it from the bridge of our 
ship; otherwise I shall go far away again and 
come back no more. ...” What say you 
of it? 

Ark£l. Nothing. He has done what he prob¬ 
ably must have done. I am very old, and never¬ 
theless I have not yet seen clearly for one moment 
into myself; how would you that I judge what 
others have done? I am not far from the tomb 
and do not succeed in judging myself. . . . 
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One always mistakes when one does not close hia 
eyes. That may seem strange to us; but that is 
all. He is past the age to marry and he weds, 
like a child, a little girl he finds by a spring. 

. . . That may seem strange to us, because 

we never see but the reverse of destinies . . . 

the reverse even of our own. . . . He has 

always followed my counsels hitherto; I had 
thought to make him happy in sending him to 
ask the hand of Princess Ursula. ... He 
could not remain alone; since the death of his 
wife he has been sad to be alone; and that mar¬ 
riage would have put an end to long wars and old 
hatreds. ... He would not have it so. 
Let it be as he would have it; I have never put 
myself athwart a destiny; and he knows better 
than I his future. There happen perhaps no 
useless events. . . . 

Genevi&ve. He has always been so prudent, 
so grave and so firm. . . . If it were P4114as, 

I should understand. . . . But he . . . 

at his age. . . . Who is it he is going to intro¬ 

duce here?—An unknown found along the roads. 
. . . Since his wife’s death, he has no longer 
lived for aught but his son, the little Yniold, and 
if he were about to marry again, it was because 
you had wished it. . . . And now . . . 
a little girl in the forest ... He has for¬ 
gotten everything. . . .—What shall we 
do? . . . 

[Enter PEllEas.] 

ArkEl. Who is coming in there? 
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Genevieve. It is P6116as. He has been weep¬ 
ing. 

ArkEl. Is it thou, P6116as?—Come a little 
nearer, that I may see thee in the light. . . . 

P6ll6as. Grandfather, I received another 
letter at the same time as my brother's; a letter 
from my friend Marcellus. . . . He is about 

to die and calls for me. He would see me before 
dying. . . . 

Arkel. Thou wouldst leave before thy broth¬ 
er's return?—Perhaps thy friend is less ill than he 
thinks. . . . 

Pelleas. His letter is so sad you can see death 
between the lines. ... He says he knows 
the very day when death must come. . . . He 

tells me I can arrive before it if I will, but that 
there is no more time to lose. The journey is 
very long, and if I await Golaud's return, it will 
be perhaps too late. . . . 

Arkel. Thou must wait a little while, never¬ 
theless. . . . We do not know what this 

return has in store for us. And besides, is not 
thy father here, above us, more sick perhaps than 
thy friend. . . . Couldst thou choose be¬ 
tween the father and the friend? . . . [Exit. 

Genevieve. Have a care to keep the lamp lit 
from this evening, P6116as. . . . 

[Exeunt severally . 

Scene I V—Before the castle. Enter Genevieve 

and M^lisande. 

M&jsande. It is gloomy in the gardens. And 
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what forests, what forests all about the pal¬ 
aces! . . . 

Genevieve. Yes; that astonished me too when 
I came hither; it astonishes everybody. There 
are places where you never see the sun. But one 
gets used to it so quickly. . . . It is long ago, 
it is long ago. . . . It is nearly forty years 
that I have lived here. . . . Look toward 
the other side, you will have the light of the 
sea. . . . 

M6lisande. I hear a noise below us. . . . 

Genevieve. Yes; it is some one coming up 
toward us. . . . Ah! it is P4114as. . . . 
He seems still tired from having waited so long 
for you. . . . 

M£lisande. He has not seen us. 

Genevieve. I think he has seen us but does 
not know what he should do. . . . P6116as, 
P6116as, is it thou? . . . 

[Enter P£ll£as.] 

PfiLLEAS. Yes! ... I was coming toward 
the sea. . . . 

Genevieve. So were we; we were seeking the 
light. It is a little lighter here than elsewhere; 
and yet the sea is gloomy. 

P&LL&AS. We shall have a storm to-night. 
There has been one every night for some time, 
and yet it is so calm now. . . . One might 
embark unwittingly and come back no more. 

MfiLlSANDE. Something is leaving the 
port. . . . 

P£ll£as. It must be a big ship. . . . The 
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lights are very high, we shall see it in a moment, 
when it enters the band of light. . . . 

Genevieve. I do not know whether we shall 
be able to see it . . . there is still a fog on 
the sea. . . . 

PEllEas. The fog seems to be rising 
slowly. . . . 

MElisande. Yes; I see a little light down 
there, which I had not seen. . . . 

PEllEas. It is a lighthouse; there are others 
we cannot see yet. 

Melisande. The ship is in the light. . . . 
It is already very far away. . . . 

PEllEas. It is a foreign ship. It looks larger 
than ours. . . . 

Melisande. It is the ship that brought me 
here! . . . 

PEllEas. It flies away under full sail. . . . 

MElisande. It is the ship that brought me 
here. It has great sails. ... I recognized 
it by its sails. 

PEllEas. There will be a rough sea to-night. 
MElisande. Why does it go away to-night? 
. . . You can hardly see it any longer. . . . 
Perhaps it will be wrecked. . . . 

PEllEas. The night falls very quickly. . . . 

[A silence. 

GeneviEve. No one speaks any more? . . . 
You have nothing more to say to each other? 
. . . It is time to go in. P6116as, show 
Melisande the way. I must go see little Yniold 
a moment. [Exit. 
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PEllEas. Nothing can be seen any longer on 
the sea. . . . 

MElisande. I see more lights. 

PEllEas. It is the other lighthouses. . . . 
Do you hear the sea? . . . It is the wind 
rising. . . . Let us go down this way. Will 
you give me your hand? 

MElisande. See, see, my hands are full. . . . 

PEllEas. I will hold you by the arm, the road 
is steep and it is very gloomy there. ... I 
am going away perhaps to-morrow. . . . 

MElisande. Oh! . . . why do you go 
away? 

[Exeunt. 


Act Second 

Scene I .—A fountain in the park. Enter PEllEas 

and MElisande. 

PEllEas. You do not know where I have 
brought you?—I often come to sit here, toward 
noon, when it is too hot in the gardens. It 
is stifling to-day, even in the shade of the 
trees. 

MElisande. Oh, how clear the water is! . . . 

PEllEas. It is as cool as winter. It is an 
old abandoned spring. It seems to have been 
a miraculous spring,—it opened the eyes of 
the blind,—they still call it “Blind Man’s 
Spring.” 

MElisande. It no longer opens the eyes of the 
blind? 
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PfiLLfiAS. Since the King has been nearly 
blind himself, no one comes any more. . . . 

MfSLiSANDE. How alone one is here! . . . 

There is no sound. 

PfSLLfiAS. There is always a wonderful silence 
here. . . . One could hear the water sleep. 

. . . Will you sit down on the edge of the 

marble basin? There is one linden where the sun 
never comes. . . . 

Melisande. I am going to lie down on the 
marble.—I should like to see the bottom of the 
water. . . . 

PIdllIsas. No one has ever seen it.—It is as 
deep, perhaps, as the sea.—It is not known whence 
it comes.—Perhaps it comes from the bottom of 
the earth. . . . 

Melisande. If there were anything shining 
at the bottom, perhaps one could see it. . . . 

P£ll&as. Do not lean over so. . . . 

Melisande. I would like to touch the wa¬ 
ter. . . . 

PfiLLfiAS. Have a care of slipping. . . . 

I will hold your hand. . . . 

Melisande. No, no, I would plunge both 
hands in it. . . . You would say my hands 

were sick to-day. . . . 

P£ll£as. Oh! oh! take care! take care! M4- 
lisande! . . . Melisande! . . .—Oh! your 

hair! . . . 

Melisande (starting upright). I cannot, . . . 
I cannot reach it. . . . 

PfimfiAS. Your hair dipped in the water. . . . 
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MElisande. Yes, it is longer than my arms. 

. . . It is longer than I. . . . 

[A silence. 

PEllEas. It was at the brink of a spring, too, 
that he found you? 

MElisande. Yes. . . . 

PEllEas. What did he say to you? 

MElisande. Nothing;—I no longer remem¬ 
ber. . . . 

PEllEas. Was he quite near you? 

MElisande. Yes; he would have kissed me. 

PEllEas. And you would not? 

MELISANDE. No. 

PEllEas. Why would you not? 

MElisande. Oh! oh! I saw something pass 
at the bottom of the water. . . . 

PEllEas. Take care! take care!—You will 
fall! What are you playing with? 

MElisande. With the ring he gave me. . . . 

PEllEas. Take care; you will lose it. . . . 

MElisande. No, no; I am sure of my 
hands. . . . 

PEllEas. Do not play so, over so deep a 
water. . . . 

MElisande. My hands do not tremble. 

PEllEas. How it shines in the sunlight!— 
Do not throw it so high in the air. . . . 

MElisande. Oh! . . . 

PEllEas. It has fallen? 

MElisande. It has fallen into the water! . ♦ . 

PEllEas. Where is it? where is it? . . . 

MElisande. I do not see it sink? . . -% 
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PfiLLfiAS. I think I see it shine. . . . 

MfiusANDE. My ring? 

P£ll£as. Yes, yes; down yonder. . . . 

M6lisande. Oh! oh! It is so far away from 
us! . . . no, no, that is not it . . . that 
is not it ... It is lost . . . lost. . . . 

There is nothing any more but a great circle on 
the water. . . . What shall we do? What 
shall we do now? . . . 

P£ll6as. You need not be so troubled for a 
ring. It is nothing. . . . We shall find it 

again, perhaps. Or else we will find another. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. No, no; we shall never find it 
again; we shall never find any others either. 
. . . And yet I thought I had it in my hands. 

... I had already shut my hands, and it is 
fallen in spite of all. ... I threw it too high, 
toward the sun. . . . 

P£ll£as. Come, come, we will come back 
another day; . . . come, it is time. They 

will come to meet us. It was striking noon at 
the moment the ring fell. 

MfiLiSANDE. What shall we say to Golaud if 
he ask where it is? 

P£ll£:as. The truth, the truth, the truth. . . . 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. —An apartment in the castle. Golaud 

discovered, stretched upon his bed; MfiLlSANDE, 

by his bedside. 

Golaud. Ah! ah! all goes well; it will amount 
to nothing. But I cannot understand how it 
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came to pass. I was hunting quietly in the forest. 
All at once my horse ran away, without cause. 
Did he see anything unusual? ... I had 
just heard the twelve strokes of noon. At the 
twelfth stroke he suddenly took fright and ran 
like a blind madman against a tree. I heard no 
more. I do not yet know what happened. I 
fell, and he must have fallen on me. I thought 
I had the whole forest on my breast; I thought 
my heart was crushed. But my heart is sound. 
It is nothing, apparently. . . . 

MfiLiSANDE. Would you like a little water? 
Golaud. Thanks, thanks; I am not thirsty. 
Melisande. Would you like another pillow? 
. . . There is a little spot of blood on this. 

Golaud. No, no; it is not worth while. I bled 
at the mouth just now. I shall bleed again per¬ 
haps. . . . 

Melisande. Are you quite sure? . . . You 
are not suffering too much? 

Golaud. No, no; I have seen a good many 
more like this. I was made of iron and blood. 
. . . These are not the little bones of a child; 
do not alarm yourself. . . . 

Melisande. Close your eyes and try to sleep. 
I shall stay here all night. . . . 

Golaud. No, no; I do not wish you to tire 
yourself so. I do not need anything; I shall sleep 
like a child. . . . What is the matter, M41i- 
sande? Why do you weep all at once? .... 

MfiLlSANDE ( bursting into tears). I am . . , 

I am ill too. . . . 
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Golaud. Thou art ill? . . . What ails 
thee, then; what ails thee, M41isande? . . . 

M6lisande. I do not know. ... I am 
ill here. ... I had rather tell you to-day; 
my lord, my lord, I am not happy here. . . . 

Golaud. Why, what has happened, Mdli- 
sande? What is it? . . . And I suspecting 
nothing. . . . What has happened? . . . 
Some one has done thee harm? . . . Some 

one has given thee offence? 

Melisande. No, no; no one has done me the 
least harm. . . . It is not that. ... It 
is not that. . . . But I can live here no longer. 

I do not know why. ... I would go away, 
go away! ... I shall die if I am left 
here. . . . 

Golaud. But something has happened? You 
must be hiding something from me? . . . Tell 

me the whole truth, Mdlisande. ... Is it 
the King? . . . Is it my mother? . . . 

Is it P4116as? . . . 

No, no; it is not P6116as. It is not anybody. 
. . . You could not understand me. . . . 

Golaud. Why should I not understand? 
. . . If you tell me nothing, what will you have 

me do? . . . Tell me everything and I shall 

understand everything. 

Melisande. I do not know myself what it is. 
. . . I do not know just what it is. . . . 

If I could tell you, I would tell you. . . . 

It is something stronger than I. . . . 

Golaud. Come: be reasonable, Melisande. 
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-—What would you have me do?—You are no 
longer a child.—Is it I whom you would leave? 

MElisande. Oh! no, no; it is not that. . . . 
I would go away with you. . . . It is here 
that I can live no longer. ... I feel that I 
shall not live a long while. . . . 

Golaud. But there must be a reason never¬ 
theless. You will be thought mad. It will be 
thought child’s dreams.—Come, is it P6116as, 
perhaps?—I think he does not often speak to 
you. 

MSlisande. Yes, yes; he speaks to me some¬ 
times. I think he does not like me; I have seen 
it in his eyes. . . . But he speaks to me when 
he meets me. . . . 

Golaud. You must not take it ill of him. He 
has always been so. He is a little strange. And 
just now he is sad; he thinks of his friend Mar- 
cellus, who is at the point of death, and whom he 
cannot go to see. ... He will change, he 
will change, you will see; he is young. . . . 

MfiLiSANDE. But it is not that ... it 
is not that. . . . 

Golaud. What is it, then?—Can you not get 
used to the life one leads here? Is it too gloomy 
here?—It is true the castle is very old and very 
sombre. . . . It is very cold, and very deep. 
And all those who dwell in it, are already old. 
And the country may seem gloomy, too, with all 
its forests, all its old forests without light. But 
that may all be enlivened if we will. And then, 
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joy, joy, one does not have it every day; we must 
take things as they come. But tell me something; 
no matter what; I will do everything you could 
wish. . . . 

MJslisande. Yes, yes; it is true. . . . 
You never see the sky here. I saw it for the first 
time this morning. . . . 

Golaud. It is that, then, that makes you 
weep, my poor M41isande?—It is only that, then? 
—You weep, not to see the sky?—Come, come, 
you are no longer at the age when one may weep 
for such things. . . . And then, is not the 

summer yonder? You will see the sky every day. 
—And then, next year. . . . Come, give me 

your hand; give me both your little hands. [He 
takes her hands.] Oh! oh! these little hands that 
I could crush like flowers. . . .—Hold! where 

is the ring I gave you? 

MfiLlSANDE. The ring? 

Golaud. Yes; our wedding-ring, where is it? 

M£)LISANDE. I think ... I think it has 
fallen. . . . 

Golaud. Fallen?—Where has it fallen?—You 
have not lost it? 

MSlisande. No, no; it fell ... it must 
have fallen . . . but I know where it is. . . . 

Golaud. Where is it? 

MfSLiSANDE. You know . . . you know 

well . . . the grotto by the seashore? . . . 

Golaud. Yes. 

M£lisande. Well, then, it is there. . . . 
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It must be it is there. . . . Yes, yes; I re¬ 
member. . . .1 went there this mbming to 

pick up shells for little Yniold. . . . There 
were some very fine ones. ... It slipped 
from my finger . . . then the sea came in; 

and I had to go out before I had found it. 

Golaud. Are you sure it is there? 

MfiLlSANDE. Yes, yes; quite sure. ... I 
felt it slip . . . then, all at once, the noise 
of the waves. . . . 

Golaud. You must go look for it at once. 

MfiLlSANDE. I must go look for it at once? 

Golaud. Yes. 

MfiLlSANDE. Now?—at once?—in the dark? 

Golaud. Now, at once, in the dark. You 
must go look for it at once. I had rather have 
lost all I have than have lost that ring. You do 
not know what it is. You do not know whence it 
came. The sea will be very high to-night. The 
sea will come to take it before you. . . . 

Make haste. You must go look for it at 
once. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. I dare not. ... I dare not 
go alone. . . . 

GOLAUD. Go, go with no matter whom. But 
you must go at once, do you understand?—Make 
haste; ask P4116as to go with you. 

MfiLlSANDE. P4114as?—With P4114as?—But 

P4114as would not. ... 

Golaud. P4114as will do all you ask of him. I 
know P6114as better than you do. Go, go; hurry! 
I shall not sleep until I have the ring. 
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M^lisande. Oh! oh! I am not happy! . . . 
I am not happy! . . . 

[Exit, weeping. 

Scene III —Before a grotto. Enter P£lleas 

and MfiusANDE. 

PfiLLfiAS [speaking with great agitation]. Yes; 
it is here; we are there. It is so dark you cannot 
tell the entrance of the grotto from the rest of the 
night. . . . There are no stars on this side. 

Let us wait till the moon has torn through that 
great cloud; it will light up the whole grotto, and 
then we can enter without danger. There are 
dangerous places, and the path is very narrow be¬ 
tween two lakes whose bottom has not yet been 
found. I did not think to bring a torch or a 
lantern, but I think the light of the sky will be 
enough for us.—You have never gone into this 
grotto? 

Melisande. No. . . . 

PISllEas. Let us go in; let us go in. . . . 

You must be able to describe the place where you 
lost the ring, if he questions you. . . . It is 

very big and very beautiful. There are stalactites 
that look like plants and men. It is full of blue 
darks. It has not yet been explored to the end. 
There are great treasures hidden there, it seems. 
You will see the remains of ancient shipwrecks 
there. But you must not go far in it without a 
guide. There have been some who never have 
come back. I myself dare not go forward too far. 
We will stop the moment we no longer see the 
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light of the sea or the sky. When you strike a 
little light there, you would say the vault was 
covered with stars like the sky. It is bits of 
crystal or salt, they say, that shine so in the rock. 
—Look, look, I think the sky is going to clear. 
. . . Give me your hand; do not tremble, do 

not tremble so. There is no danger; we will 
stop the moment we no longer see the light of the 
sea. . . . Is it the noise of the grotto that 

frightens you? It is the noise of night or the 
noise of silence. ... Do you hear the sea 
behind us?—It does not seem happy to-night. 
Ah! look, the light! . . . 

[The moon lights up abundantly the entrance and 
part of the darkness of the grotto, and at a certain 
depth are seen three old beggars with white hair, 
seated side by side, leaning upon each other and 
asleep against a bowlder.] 

MfiusANDE. Ah! 

PfiLLfiAS. What is it? 

MfiLlSANDE. There are . . . there 

are. . . . 

[She points out the three beggars. 
P£ll£as. Yes, yes; I have seen them too. . . . 
M£lisande. Let us go! . . . Let us 
go! . . . 

P£ll£as. Yes . . . it is three old poor 

men fallen asleep. . . . There is a famine 

in the country. . . . Why have they come 

to sleep here? ... 

MfiLiSANDE. Let us go! . . . Come,come. 

. . . Let us go! . . . 

P£ll6as. Take care; do not speak so loud. 
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. . . Let us not wake them. . . . They 
are still sleeping heavily. . . . Come. 

MElisande. Leave me, leave me; I prefer to 
walk alone. . . . 

PEllEas. We will come back another day. 

. . . [Exeunt. 

Scene IV.— An apartment in the castle. ArkEl 

and PEllEas discovered. 

ArkEl. You see that everything retains you 
here just now and forbids you this useless journey. 
We have concealed your father’s condition from 
you until now; but it is perhaps hopeless; and 
that alone should suffice to stop you on the thresh¬ 
old. But there are so many other reasons. 

. . . And it is not in the day when our enemies 

awake, and when the people are dying of hunger 
and murmur about us, that you have the right 
to desert us. And why this journey? Marcellus 
is dead; and life has graver duties than the visit 
to a tomb. You are weary, you say, of your in¬ 
active life; but activity and duty are not found on 
the highways. They must be waited for upon 
the threshold, and let in as they go by; and they 
go by every day. You have never seen them? I 
hardly see them any more myself; but I will teach 
you to see them, and I will point them out to you 
the day when you would make them a sign. 
Nevertheless, listen to me; if you believe it is 
from the depths of your life this journey is ex¬ 
acted, I do not forbid your undertaking it, for 
you must know better than I the events you must 
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offer to your being or your fate. I shall ask you 
only to wait until we know what must take place 
ere long. . . . 

PfiLLfiAS. How long must I wait? 

Arkel. A few weeks; perhaps a few days. . . . 
P6 ll6as. I will wait. . . . 


Act Third. 

Scene I.— An apartment in the castle. P6ll6as 

and Melisande discovered. Melisande plies 

her distaff at the hack of the room. 

P^lleas. Yniold does not come back; where 
has he gone? 

Melisande. He has heard something in the 
corridor; he has gone to see what it is. 

P£ll6as. Melisande. . . . 

Melisande. What is it? 

P£ll£as. . . . Can you see still to work 
there? . . . 

Melisande. I work as well in the dark. . . . 

P£ll£as. I think everybody is already asleep 
in the castle. Golaud does not come back from 
the chase. It is late, nevertheless. . . . He 

no longer suffers from his fall? . . . 

Melisande. He said he no longer suffered 
from it. 

P£ll£as. He must be more prudent; his body 
is no longer as supple as at twenty years. . . . 
I see the stars through the window and the light 
of the moon on the trees. It is late; he will not 
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come back now. [Knocking at the door.] Who 
is there? . . . Come in! . . . 

[Little Yniold opens the door and enters the room.] 

It was you knocking so? . . . That is not 

the way to knock at doors. It is as if a misfor¬ 
tune had arrived; look, you have frightened little 
mother. 

Little Yniold. I only knocked a tiny little 
bit. 

P6ll6as. It is late; little father will not come 
back to-night; it is time for you to go to bed. 

Little Yniold. I shall not go to bed before 
you do. 

P£ll6as. What? . . . What is that you 
are saying? 

Little Yniold. I say . . . not before 

you . . . not before you . . . 

[Bursts into sobs and takes refuge by 
Melisande.] 

Melisande. What is it. Yniold? . . . 

What is it? . . . why do you weep all at 

once? 

Yniold (sobbing). Because . . . oh! oh! 

because . . . 

Melisande. Because what? . . . Because 

what? . . . Tell me . . . 

Yniold. Little mother . . . little mother 
. . . you are going away. . . . 

Melisande. But what has taken hold of you, 
Yniold? ... I have never dreamed of going 
away. . . . 

, Yniold. Yes, you have; yes, you have; little 
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father has gone away. . . . Little father does 

not come back, and you are going to go away too. 
. . . I have seen it ... I have seen 

it. . . . 

M^lisande. But there has never been any 
idea of that, Yniold. . . . Why, what makes 

you think that I would go away? . . . 

Yniold. I have seen it ... I have seen 
it. . . . You have said things to uncle that 

I could not hear . . . 

PEll6as. He is sleepy. ... He has been 
dreaming. . . . Come here, Yniold; asleep 

already? . . . Come and look out at the win¬ 
dow; the swans are fighting with the dogs. . . . 

Yniold (at the window). Oh! oh! they are 
chasing the dogs! . . . They are chasing 

them! . . . Oh! oh! the water! . . . the 
wings! . . . the wings! . . . they are 
afraid. . . . 

P£ll6as (coming back by M£lisande). He is 
sleepy; he is struggling against sleep; his eyes were 
closing. . . . 

M^lisande (singing softly as she spins). 

Saint Daniel and Saint Michael. . . . 

Saint Michael and Saint Raphael. . . . 

Yniold (at the window). Oh! oh! little 
mother! . . . 

M^lisande (rising abruptly). What is it, 
Yniold? . . . What is it? . . . 

Yniold. I saw something at the window. 

. . . [P£ll6as and MKslisande run to the win- 
dow .] 
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PfiLLfeAS. What is there at the window? . . . 
What have you seen? . . . 

Yniold. Oh! oh! I saw something! . . . 
P£ll£as. But there is nothing. I see 
nothing. . . . 

MfiLiSANDE. Nor I . . . 

PfCLLfiAS. Where did you see something? 
Which way? . . . 

Yniold. Down there, down there! . . . 
It is no longer there. . . . 

P^ll^as. He does not know what he is saying. 
He must have seen the light of the moon on the 
forest. There are often strange reflections, . . . 
or else something must have passed on the high¬ 
way . . . or in his sleep. For see, see, I 

believe he is quite asleep. . . . 

Yniold (at the window). Little father is there! 
little father is there! 

Pftu.EAS (going to the window). He is right; 
Golaud is coming into the courtyard. . . . 

Yniold. Little father! . . . little father! 
. . . I am going to meet him! . . . 

[Exit, running.—A silence. 
P£ll£as. They are coming up the stair. . . . 

[Enter Golaud and little Yniold with a lamp.] 
Golaud. You are still waiting in the 
dark? 

Yniold. I have brought a light, little mother, 
a big light! . . . [He lijts the lamp and looks 
at M^lisande.] You have been weeping, little 
mother? . . . You have been weeping? . . , 
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[He lifts the lamp toward PfiLL&AS and looks in 
turn at him.] You, too, you, too, you have been 
weeping? . . . Little father, look, little father; 
they have both been weeping. . . . 

Golaud. Do not hold the light under their 
eyes so. . . . 

Scene II. — One of the towers of the castle. — A 
watchman’s round passes under a window in the 
tower. 

MfiLISANDE (at the window, combing her unbound 
hair). 

My long locks fall foaming 
To the threshold of the tower,— 

My locks await your coming 
All along the tower, 

And all the long, long hour, 

And all the long, long hour. 

Saint Daniel and Saint Michael, 

Saint Michael and Saint Raphael. 

I was born on a Sunday, 

A Sunday at high noon. . . . 

[Enter PEllEas by the watchman’s round.] 
P£ll6as. Hola! Hola! ho! . . . 
MIdlisande. Who is there? 

PEllEas. I, I, and I! . . . What art 
thou doing there at the window, singing like a 
h\rd that is not native here? 

MElisande. I am doing my hair for the 
night. . . . 
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P faiii AS. Is it that I see upon the wall? . . . 
I thought you had some light. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. I have opened the window; it is 
too hot in the tower. ... It is beautiful 
to-night. . . . 

PfiLLEAS. There are innumerable stars; I have 
never seen so many as to-night; . . . but the 

moon is still upon the sea. ... Do not stay 
in the shadow, M&isande; lean forward a little 
till I see your unbound hair. . . . 

M£lisande. I am frightful so. . . . 

[She leans out at the window. 

PelliSas. Oh! oh! M&isande! ... oh, 
thou art beautiful! . . . thou art beautiful 

so! . . . Lean out! lean out! . . . Let 
me come nearer thee . . . 

Melisande. I cannot come nearer thee. . . . 
I am leaning out as far as I can. . . . 

P£ll£as. I cannot come up higher; . . . 
give me at least thy hand to-night . . . be¬ 
fore I go away. ... I leave to-mor¬ 
row. . . . 

Melisande. No, no, no! . . . 

PfiLLfiAS. Yes, yes, yes; I leave, I shall leave 
to-morrow. . . . Give me thy hand, thy 
hand, thy little hand upon my lips. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. I give thee not my hand if thou 
wilt leave. . . . 

PIslleas. Give, give, give! . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. Thou wilt not leave? . . . 

P£ll£as. I will wait; I will wait. . . . 
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MfiLISANDE. I see a rose in the shadows. . . . 

PfiLLfSAS. Where? ... I see only the 
boughs of the willow hanging over the wall. . . . 

MIslisande. Further down, further down 
in the garden; further down, in the sombre 
green. . . . 

PIslleas. It is not a rose. ... I will go 
see by and by, but give me thy hand first; first 
thy hand. . . . 

M£lisande. There, there; ... I cannot 
lean out further. . . . 

P£ll£as. I cannot reach thy hand with my 
lips. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. I cannot lean out further. . . . 
I am on the point of falling. . . .—Oh! oh! 
my hair is falling down the tower! .... 

[Her tresses fall suddenly over her head, as she is 

leaning out so, and stream over PfiLLEAS.] 

PfSLLlSAS. Oh! oh! what is it? . . . Thy 
hair, thy hair is falling down to me! . . . All 
thy locks, M41isande, all thy locks have fallen 
down the tower! ... I hold them in my 
hands; I hold them in my mouth. ... I hold 
them in my arms; I put them about my neck. 
. . . I will not open my hands again to¬ 
night. . . . 

MfiLiSANDE. Let me go! let me go! . . . 
Thou wilt make me fall! . . . 

P6ll6as. No, no, no; . . . I have never 
seen such hair as thine, M41isande! . . . 
See, see, see; it comes from so high and yet it 
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floods me to the heart! . . . And yet it floods 
me to the knees! . . . And it is sweet, sweet 
as if it fell from heaven! ... I see the sky 
no longer through thy locks. Thou seest, thou 
seest? ... I can no longer hold them with 
both hands; there are some on the boughs of the 
willow. . . . They are alive like birds in 

my hands, . . . and they love me, they love 
me more than thou! . . . 

M6lisande. Let me go; let me go! . . . 
Some one might come. . . . 

P£ll£as. No, no, no; I shall not set thee free 
to-night. . . . Thou art my prisoner to¬ 
night; all night, all night! . . . 

M£lisande. P411£as! P411das! . . . 

PfiLLfDAS. I tie them, I tie them to the willow 
boughs. . . Thou shalt not go away, now; 

. . . thou shalt not go away now. . . . 

Look, look, I am kissing thy hair. ... I 
suffer no more in the midst of thy hair. . . . 

Hearest thou my kisses along thy hair? . . . 

They mount along thy hair. . . . Each hair 
must bring thee some. . . . My hands are 
free, and thou canst not leave me now. . . . 

M&L1SANDE. Oh! oh! thou hurtestme. . . . 
[Doves come out of the tower and fly about them in 
the night .]—What is that, P4114as?—What is it 
flying about me? 

PftLLftAS. It is the doves coming out of the 
tower. ... I have frightened them; they 
are flying away. . . . 
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MfiLlSANDE. It is my doves, P6114as.—Let us 
go away, let me go; they will not come back 
again. . . . 

Pell£as. Why will they not come back again? 

M£lisande. They will be lost in the dark. 
. . . Let me go; let me lift my head. . . . 

I hear a noise of footsteps. . . . Let me go!— 

It is Golaud! ... I believe it is Golaud! 
. . . He has heard us. . . . 

P£ll6as. Wait! Wait! . . . Thy hair is 
about the boughs. . . . It is caught there in 

the darkness. . . . Wait, wait! ... It 

is dark. . . . 

[Enter Golaud, by the watchman’s round,.] 

Golaud. What do you here? 

PfiLLfiAS. What do I here? . . . I . . . 

Golaud. You are children. . . . M41i- 
sande, do not lean out so at the window, you will 
fall. . . . Do you not know it is late?—It 
is nearly midnight.—Do not play so in the dark¬ 
ness.—You are children. . . . [Laughing ner¬ 

vously.] What children! . . . What chil¬ 
dren! . . . 

[Exit, with PJ§ll£as. 

Scene III .—The vaults of the castle. Enter Go¬ 
laud and Pell£as. 

Golaud. Take care; this way, this way.— 
You have never penetrated into these vaults? 

P£ll£as. Yes; once, of old; but it was long 
ago. . . . 
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Golaud. They are prodigious great; it is a 
succession of enormous crypts that end, God 
knows where. The whole castle is builded on 
these crypts. Do you smell the deathly odor that 
reigns here?—That is what I wished to show you. 
In my opinion, it comes from the little under¬ 
ground lake I am going to have you see. Take 
care; walk before me, in the light of my lantern. 
I will warn you when we are there. [They con¬ 
tinue to walk in silence.] Hey! hey! P6114as! 
stop! stop!— [He seizes him hy the arm.] For 
God’s sake! . . . Do you not see?—One step 

more, and you had been in the gulf! . . . 

P^lleas. But I did not see it! . . . The 

lantern no longer lighted me. . . . 

Golaud. I made a misstep, . . . but if 

I had not held you by the arm . . . Well, 

this is the stagnant water that I spoke of to you. 
. . . Do you perceive the smell of death that 

rises?—Let us go to the end of this overhanging 
rock, and do you lean over a little. It will strike 
you in the face. 

PfiLLiilAS. I smell it already; . . . you 

would say a smell of the tomb. 

Golaud. Further, further. . . . It is this 

that on certain days has poisoned the castle. The 
King will not believe it comes from here.—The 
crypt should be walled up in which this standing 
water is found. It is time, besides, to examine 
these vaults a little. Have you noticed those 
lizards on the walls and pillars of the vaults? — 
There is a labor hidden here you would not sus- 
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pect; and the whole castle will be swallowed up 
one of these nights, if it is not looked out for. 
But what will you have? nobody likes to come 
down this far. . . . There are strange lizards 
in many of the walls. . . . Oh! here . . . 
do you perceive the smell of death that rises? 

PfiLLfiAS. Yes; there is a smell of death rising 
about us. . . . 

Golaud. Lean over; have no fear. ... I 
will hold you . . . give me . . . no, no, 
not your hand ... it might slip . . . 
your arm, your arm! . . . Do you see the 

gulf? [Moved.] —P6114as? P4114as? . . . 

PfiLLEAS. Yes; I think I see the bottom of the 
gulf. . . . Is it the light that trembles so? 

. . . You . . . [He straightens up, turns 

and looks at Golaud.] 

Golaud (with a trembling voice.) Yes; it is 
the lantern. . . . See, I shook it to lighten 

the walls. . . . 

P£ll£as. I stifle here; ... let us go 
out. . . . 

Golaud. Yes; let us go out. . . . 

[Exeunt in silence. 


Scene IV .—A terrace at the exit of the vaults. 
Enter Golaud and P£ll£;as. 

PfiLUfiAS. Ah! I breathe at last! ... I 
thought, one moment, I was going to be ill in those 
enormous crypts; I was on the point of falling. 
. . . There is a damp air there, heavy as a 
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leaden dew, and darkness thick as a poisoned 
paste. . . . And now, all the air of all the 

sea! . . . There is a fresh wind, see; fresh 

as a leaf that has just opened, over the little 
green waves. . . . Hold! the flowers have 
just been watered at the foot of the terrace, and 
the smell of the verdure and the wet roses comes 
up to us. . . . It must be nearly noon; they 

are already in the shadow of the tower. . . . 

It is noon; I hear the bells ringing, and the chil¬ 
dren are going down to the beach to bathe. . . . 
I did not know that we had stayed so long in 
the caverns. . . . 

Golaud. We went down towards eleven 
o’clock. . . . 

Pfiu^AS. Earlier; it must have been earlier; 
I heard it strike half-past ten. 

Golaud. Half-past ten or a quarter to 
eleven. . . . 

P£ll£as. They have opened all the windows 
of the castle. It will be unusually hot this after¬ 
noon. . . . Look, there is mother with M41i- 

sande at the window of the tower. . . . 

Golaud. Yes; they have taken refuge on the 
shady side.—Speaking of M41isande, I heard what 
passed and what was said last night. I am quite 
aware all that is but child’s play; but it need not 
be repeated. M41isande is very young and very 
impressionable; and she must be treated the more 
circumspectly that she is perhaps with child at 
this moment. . . . She is very delicate, 
hardly woman; and the least emotion might bring 
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on a mishap. It is not the first time I have 
noticed there might be something between you. 

. . . You are older than she; it will suffice to 

have told you. . . . Avoid her as much as 

possible; without affectation moreover; without 
affectation. . . . —What is it I see yonder 

on the highway toward the forest? . . . 

Pelleas. Some herds they are leading to the 
city. . . . 

Golaud. They cry like lost children; you 
would say they smelt the butcher already.—It 
will be time for dinner.—What a fine day! What 
a capital day for the harvest! . . . 

[Exeunt. 

Scene V.— Bejore the castle. Enter Golaud and 

little Yniold. 

Golaud. Come, we are going to sit down 
here, Yniold; sit on my knee; we shall see from 
here what passes in the forest. I do not see you 
any more at all now. You abandon me too; you 
are always at little mother’s. . . . Why, we 

are sitting just under little mother’s windows.— 
Perhaps she is saying her evening prayer at this 
moment. . . . But tell me, Yniold, she is 
often with your uncle P4116as, isn’t she? 

Yniold. Yes, yes; always, little father; when 
you are not there, little father. . . . 

Golaud. Ah!—look; some one is going by with 
a lantern in the garden.—But I have been told 
they did not like each other. ... It seems 
they often quarrel; . . . no? Is it true? 
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Yniold. Yes, yes; it is true. 

Golaud. Yes?—Ah! ah!—But what do they 
quarrel about? 

Yniold. About the door. 

Golaud. What? about the door?—What are 
you talking about?—No, come, explain yourself; 
why do they quarrel about the door? 

Yniold. Because it won’t stay open. 

Golaud. Who wants it to stay open?—Come, 
why do they quarrel? 

Yniold. I don’t know, little father, about the 
light. 

Golaud. I am not talking to you about the 
light; we will talk of that by and by. I am talking 
to you about the door. Answer what I ask you; 
you must learn to talk; it is time. . . . Do 

not put your hand in your mouth so; . . . 

come. . . . 

Yniold. Little father! little father! . . . 

I won’t do it any more. . . . [He cries.] 

Golaud. Come; what are you crying for now? 
What has happened? 

Yniold. Oh! oh! little father, you hurt 
me. . . . 

Golaud. I hurt you?—Where did I hurt you? 
I did not mean to. . . . 

Yniold. Here, here; on my little arm. . . . 

Golaud. I did not mean to; come, don’t cry any 
more, and I will give you something to-morrow. 

Yniold. What, little father? 

Golaud. A quiver and some arrows; but teB 
me what you know about the door. 
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Yniold. Big arrows? 

Golaud. Yes, yes; very big arrows.—But 
why don’t they want the door to be open?—Come, 
answer me sometime!—no, no; do not open your 
mouth to cry. I am not angry. We are going 
to have a quiet talk, like P4116as and little mother 
when they are together. What do they talk 
about when they are together? 

Yniold. P4116as and little mother? 

Golaud. Yes; what do they talk about? 

Yniold. About me; always about me. 

Golaud. And what do they say about you? 

Yniold. They say I am going to be very big. 

Golaud. Oh, plague of my life! ... I 
am here like a blind man searching for his treasure 
at the bottom of the ocean! ... I am here 
like a new-born child lost in the forest, and you 
. . . Come, come, Yniold, I was wandering; 

we are going to talk seriously. Do P£116as and 
little mother never speak of me when I am not 
there? . . . 

Yniold. Yes, yes, little father; they are always 
speaking of you. 

Golaud. Ah! . . . And what do they 
say of me? 

Yniold. They say I shall grow as big as you 
are. 

Golaud. You are always by them? 

Yniold. Yes, yes, always, always, little 
father. 

Golaud. They never tell you to go play some¬ 
where else? 
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Yniold. No, little father; they are afraid 
when I am not there. 

Golaud. They are afraid? . . . What 
makes you think they are afraid? 

Yniold. Little mother always says, “Don’t 
go away; don’t go away!” . . . They are 

unhappy, but they laugh. . . . 

Golaud. But that does not prove they are 
afraid. 

Yniold. Yes, yes, little father; she is 
afraid. . . . 

Golaud. Why do you say she is afraid? 

Yniold. They always weep in the dark. 

Golaud. Ah!ah! . . . 

Yniold. That makes one weep too. 

Golaud. Yes, yes! . . . 

Yniold. She is pale, little father. 

Golaud. Ah! ah! . . . patience, my 
God, patience! . . . 

Yniold. What, little father? 

Golaud. Nothing, nothing, my child.—I saw 
a wolf go by in the forest.—Then they get on well 
together?—I am glad to learn they are on good 
terms.—They kiss each other sometimes? 
—No? . . . 

Yniold. Kiss each other, little father?—No, 
no,—ah! yes, little father, yes, yes; once . . . 

once when it rained. . . . 

Golaud. They kissed?—But how, how did 
they kiss? 

Yniold. So, little father, so! . . . [He 
gives him a kiss on the mouth, laughing.] Ah! ah! 
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your beard, little father! ... It pricks! it 
pricks! it pricks! It is getting all gray, little 
father, and your hair, too; all gray, all gray, all 
gray. . . . [The window under which they 

are sitting is lighted up at this moment, and the light 
falls upon them.] Ah! ah! little mother has lit her 
lamp. It is light, little father; it is light. . . . 

Golaud. Yes; it is beginning to be light. . . . 

Yniold. Let us go there too, little father; let 
us go there too. . . . 

Golaud. Where do you want to go? 

Yniold. Where it is light, little father. 

Golaud. No, no, my child; let us stay in the 
dark a little longer. . . . One cannot tell, 

one cannot tell yet. ... Do you see those 
poor people down there trying to kindle a little 
fire in the forest?—It has rained. And over 
there, do you see the old gardener trying to lift 
that tree the wind has blown down across the 
road?—He cannot; the tree is too big; the tree is 
too heavy, and it will lie where it fell. All that 
cannot be helped. ... I think P6116as is 
mad. . . . 

Yniold. No, little father, he is not mad; he 
is very good. 

Golaud. Do you want to see little mother? 

Yniold Yes, yes; I want to see her! 

Golaud. Don’t make any noise; I am going 
to hoist you up to the window. It is too high for 
me, for all I am so big. . . -. [He lifts the 
child.] Do not make the least noise; little mother 
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would be terribly afraid. ... Do you see 
her?—Is she in the room? 

Yniold. Yes. . . . Oh, how light it is! 

Golaud. She is alone? 

Yniold. Yes; . . . no, no; Uncle P4116as 

is there, too. 

Golaud. He— . . . ! 

Yniold. Ah! ah! little father! you have hurt 
me! . . . 

Golaud. It is nothing; be still; I will not do 
it any more; look, look, Yniold! ... I 
stumbled; speak lower. What are they doing? 

Yniold. They are not doing anything, little 
father; they are waiting for something. 

Golaud. Are they near each other? 

Yniold. No, little father. 

Golaud. And . . . and the bed? are they 
near the bed? 

Yniold. The bed, little father?—I can’t see 
the bed. 

Golaud. Lower, lower; they will hear you. 
Are they speaking? 

Yniold. No, little father; they do not speak. 

Golaud. But what are they doing?—They 
must be doing something. . . . 

Yniold. They are looking at the light. 

Golaud. Both? 

Yniold. Yes, little father. 

Golaud. They do not say anything? 

Yniold. No, little father; they do not close 
their eyes. 
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Golaud. They do not come near each other? 

Yniold. No, little father; they do not stir. 

Golaud. They are sitting down? 

Yniold. No, little father; they are standing 
upright against the wall. 

Golaud. They make no gestures?—They do 
not look at each other?—They make no 
signs? . . . 

Yniold. No, little father.—Oh! oh! little 
father; they never close their eyes. ... I 
am terribly afraid. . . . 

Golaud. Be still. They do not stir yet? 

Yniold. No, little father.—I am afraid, little 
father; let me come down! . . . 

Golaud. Why, what are you afraid of?—Look! 
look! . . . 

Yniold. I dare not look any more, little 
father! . . . Let me come down! . . . 

Golaud. Look! look! . . . 

Yniold. Oh! oh! I am going to cry, little 
father!—Let me come down! let me come 
down! ... 

Golaud. Come; we will go see what has hap¬ 
pened. 

^ [Exeunt. 

Act Fourth 

Scene I.— A corridor in the castle. Enter PEllEas 

and MGlisande, meeting. 

PEllEas. Where goest thou?' I must speak 
to thee to-night. Shall I see thee? 

MGlisande. Yes. 
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PfiLLfiAS. I have just left my father’s room. 
He is getting better. The physician has told us 
he is saved. . . . And yet this morning I 

had a presentiment this day would end ill. I have 
had a rumor of misfortune in my ears for some 
time. . . . Then, all at once there was a 
great change; to-day it is no longer anything but 
a question of time. All the windows in his room 
have been thrown open. He speaks; he seems 
happy. He does not speak yet like an ordinary 
man, but already his ideas no longer all come from 
the other world. ... He recognized me. 
He took my hand and said with that strange air 
he has had since he fell sick: “Is it thou, P£114as? 
Why, why, I had not noticed it before, but thou 
hast the grave and friendly look of those who will 
not live long. . . . You must travel; you 
must travel. . . .” It is strange; I shall obey 

him. . . . My mother listened to him and 

wept for joy.—Hast thou not been aware of it?— 
The whole house seems already to revive, you 
hear breathing, you hear speaking, you hear 
walking. . . . Listen, I hear some one speak¬ 

ing behind that door. Quick, quick! answer 
quickly! where shall I see thee? 

M^lisande. Where wouldst thou? 

PfiLLfiAS. In the park; near “Blind Man’s 
Spring.”—Wilt thou?—Wilt thou come? 

MfiLISANDE. Yes. 

P6ll£as. It will be the last night;—I am 
going to travel, as my father said. Thou wilt 
not see me more. . . . 
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MfiLlSANDE. Do not say that, P4116as. . . . 

I shall see thee always; I shall look upon thee 
always. . . . 

P fti.T.ftA s. Thou wilt look in vain. ... I 
shall be so far away thou couldst no longer see 
me. ... I shall try to go very far away. 

. . . I am full of joy, and you would say I 
had all the weight of heaven and earth on my 
body to-day. . . . 

MElisande. What has happened, P£114as?— 
I no longer understand what you say. . . . 

PEllEas. Go, go; let us separate. I hear 
some one speaking behind that door. ... It 
is the strangers who came to the castle this 
morning. . . . They are going out. . . . 

Let us go; it is the strangers. . . . 

[Exeunt severally. 

Scene II.—An a-partment in the castle. ArkEl 

and Melisande discovered. 

ArkEl. Now that Pelleas’s father is saved, 
and sickness, the old handmaid of Death, has left 
the castle, a little joy and a little sunlight will at 
last come into the house again. ... It was 
time!—For, since thy coming, we have only lived 
here whispering about a closed room. . . . 
And truly I have pitied thee, Melisande. . . . 
Thou earnest here all joyous, like a child seeking 
a gala-day, and at the moment thou enteredst 
in the vestibule I saw thy face change, and prob¬ 
ably thy soul, as the face changes in spite of ui 
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when we enter at noon into a grotto too gloomy 
and too cold. . . . And since,—since, on ac¬ 

count of all that, I have often no longer under¬ 
stood thee. ... I observed thee, thou wert 
there, listless perhaps, but with the strange, astray 
look of one awaiting ever a great trouble, in the 
sunlight, in a beautiful garden. ... I can¬ 
not explain. . . . But I was sad to see thee 

so; for thou art too young and too beautiful to 
live already day and night under the breath of 
death. . . . But now all that will change. 

At my age,—and there perhaps is the surest fruit 
of my life,—at my age I have gained I know not 
what faith in the fidelity of events, and I have al¬ 
ways seen that every young and beautiful being 
creates about itself young, beautiful, and happy 
events. . . . And it is thou who wilt now 

open the door for the new era I have glimpses 
of. . . . Come here; why dost thou stay 

there without answering and without lifting 
thine eyes?—I have kissed thee but once only 
hitherto,—the day of thy coming; and yet old 
men need sometimes to touch with their lips a 
woman’s forehead or a child’s cheek, to believe 
still in the freshness of life and avert awhile the 
menaces. . . . Art thou afraid of my old 

lips? How I have pitied thee these months! . . . 

MfiLISANDE. Grandfather, I have not been 
unhappy. . . . 

AbkSl. Perhaps you were of those who are 
unhappy without knowing it, . . . and they 
are the most unhappy. . . . Let me look at 
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thee, so, quite near, a moment; ... we 
have such need of beauty beside Death. . . . 
[Enter Golaud.] 

Golaud. P4116as leaves to-night. 

Arkel. Thou hast blood on thy forehead. — 
What hast thou done? 

Golaud. Nothing, nothing. ... I have 
passed through a hedge of thorns. 

MElisande. Bend down your head a little, 
my lord. . . I will wipe your forehead. . . . 

Golaud (repulsing her). I will not that you 
touch me, do you understand? Go, go!— I am 
not speaking to you.—Where is my sword?— I 
came to seek my sword. . . . 

MElisande. Here; on the praying-stool. 

Golaud. Bring it. [To ArkEl.]— They have 
just found another peasant dead of hunger, along 
by the sea. You would say they all meant to die 
under our eyes.— [To MElisande.] Well, my 
sword?—Why do you tremble so?—I am not going 
to kill you. I would simply examine the blade. 
I do not employ the sword for these uses. Why 
do you examine me like a beggar?— I do not come 
to ask alms of you. You hope to see something 
in my eyes without my seeing anything in yours? 
—Do you think I may know something?— [To 
ArkEl.] —Do you see those great eyes?—It is 
as if they were proud of their richness. . . . 

ArkEl. I see there only a .great inno¬ 
cence. . . . 

Golaud. A great innocence! . . . They 
are greater than innocence! . . . They arc 
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purer than the eyes of a lamb. . . . They 
would give God lessons in innocence! A great 
innocence! Listen: I am so near them I feel 
the freshness of their lashes when they wink; and 
yet I am less far away from the great secrets of 
the other world than from the smallest secret of 
those eyes! ... A great innocence! . . . 

More than innocence! You would say the angels 
of heaven celebrated there an eternal baptism! 
. . . I know those eyes! I have seen them at 

their work! Close them! close them! or I shall 
close them for a long while! . . .—Do not put 

your right hand to your throat so; I am saying a 
very simple thing. ... I have no under¬ 
thought. ... If I had an under-thought, 
why should I not say it? Ah! ah!—do not at¬ 
tempt to flee!—Here!—Give me that hand!— 
Ah! your hands are too hot. ... Go away! 
Your flesh disgusts me! . . . Here!—There 

is no more question of fleeing now !—[He seizes 
her by the hair .]—You shall follow me on your 
knees!—On your knees!—On your knees before 
me!—Ah! ah! your long hair serves some purpose 
at last! . . . Right, . . . left!—Left, 

. . . right!—Absalom! Absalom.—Forward! 

back! To the ground! to the ground! . . . 

You see, you see; I laugh already like an old 
man. . . . 

ArkEl (i running up). Golaud! . . . 

Golaud (affecting a sudden calm). You will 
do as you may please, look you.—I attach no 
importance to that.—I am too old; and, besides, I 
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am not a spy. I shall await chance; and then 
. . . Oh! then! . . . simply because it is 

the custom; simply because it is the custom. . . . 

[Exit. 

ArkEl. What ails him?—He is drunk? 
MElisande (in tears). No, no; he does not 
love me any more. ... I am not happy! 
. . . I am not happy! . . . 

Arkel. If I were God, I would have pity on 
men’s hearts. . . . 

Scene III .—A terrace of the castle. Little Yniold 
discovered, trying to lift a bowlder. 

Little Yniold. Oh, this stone is heavy! . . . 
It is heavier than I am. . . . It is heavier 

than everybody. ... It is heavier than 
everything that ever happened. ... I can 
see my golden ball between the rock and this 
naughty stone, and I cannot reach it. . . . 

My little arm is not long enough, . . . and 
this stone won’t be lifted. ... I can’t lift 
it, . . . and nobody could lift it. . . . 

It is heavier than the whole house; . . . you 

would think it had roots in the earth. . . . 

[The bleatings of a flock heard far away.] —Oh! oh! 
I hear the sheep crying. . . . [He goes to 
look, at the edge of the terrace.] Why! there is 

no more sun. . . . They are coming . . . 

the little sheep . . . they are coming. . . . 
There is a lot of them! . . . There is a lot 
of them! . . . They are afraid of the dark. 
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. . . They crowd together! they crowd to¬ 
gether! . . . They can hardly walk any 

more. . . . They are crying! they are crying! 

and they go quick! . . . They go quick! 

. . . They are already at the great crossroads. 

Ah! ah! They don’t know where they ought to 
go any more. . . . They don’t cry any 

more. . . . They wait. . . . Some of 

them want to go to the right. . . . They 

all want to go to the right. . . . They can¬ 
not! . . . The shepherd is throwing earth 

at them. . . . Ah! ah! They are going to 

pass by here. . . . They obey! They obey! 

They are going to pass under the terrace. . . . 

They are going to pass under the rocks. . . . 

I am going to see them near by. . . . Oh! 

oh! what a lot of them! . . . What a lot of 

them! . . . The whole road is full of them. 

. . . They all keep still now. . . . Shep¬ 
herd! shepherd! why don’t they speak any 

more? 

The Shepherd (who is out of sight). Because 
it is no longer the road to the stable. . . . 

Yniold. Where are they going?—Shepherd! 
shepherd!—where are they going?—He doesn’t 
hear me any more. They are too far away al¬ 
ready. . . . They go quick. . . . They 

are not making a noise any more. . . . It is 
no longer the road to the stable. . . . Where 

are they going to sleep to-night?—Oh! oh!—It is 
too dark. ... I am going to tell something 
to somebody. . . . [Exit. 
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Scene IV. — A fountain in the park. Enter 

PfiLLfiAS. 

PfiLLfiAS. It is the last evening . . . the 

last evening. It must all end. I have played 
like a child about a thing I did not guess. . . . 

I have played a-dream about the snares of fate. 
. . . Who has awakened me all at once? I 

shall flee, crying out for joy and woe like a blind 
man fleeing from his burning house. ... I 
am going to tell her I shall flee. . . . My 

father is out of danger; and I have no more reason 
to lie to myself. . . . It is late; she does not 

come. ... I should do better to go away 
without seeing her again. ... I must look 
well at her this time. . . . There are some 

things that I no longer recall. ... It seems 
at times as if I had not seen her for a hundred 
years. . . . And I have not yet looked upon 

her look. . . . There remains naught to me 
if I go away thus. And all those memories 
. . . it is as if I were to take away a lit¬ 
tle water in a muslin bag. ... I must 
see her one last time, to the bottom of her 
heart. ... I must tell her all that I have never 
told her. 

[Enter Melisande.] 

MSlisande. P4114as! 

PISlUdas. M41isande!—Is it thou, M61isande? 

Melisande. Yes. 

PfiLL&AS. Come hither; do not stay at the 
edge of the moonlight.—Come hither. We have 
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so many things to tell each other. . . . Come 
hither in the shadow of the linden. 

M6lisande. Let me stay in the light. . . . 

PfiLLfeAS. We might be seen from the windows 
of the tower. Come hither; here, we have 
nothing to fear.—Take care; we might be 
seen. . . . 

MfiLiSANDE. I wish to be seen. . . . 

PfiLLfSAS. Why, what doth ail thee?—Thou 
wert able to come out without being seen? 

M6lisande. Yes; your brother slept. . . . 

Pelleas. It is late.—In an hour they will 
close the gates. We must be careful. Why art 
thou come so late? 

Melisande. Your brother had a bad dream. 
And then my gown was caught on the nails of the 
gate. See, it is torn. I lost all this time, and 
ran. . . . 

Pelleas. My poor Mdlisande! ... I 
should almost be afraid to touch thee. . . . 

Thou art still out of breath, like a hunted 
bird. . . . It is for me, for me, thou doest 
all that? ... I hear thy heart beat as if it 
were mine. . . . Come hither 

nearer, nearer me. . . . 

Melisande. Why do you laugh? 

P£ll£as. I do not laugh;—or else I laugh for 
joy, unwittingly. ... It were a weeping 
matter, rather. . . . 

MIslisande. We have come here before. . . . 
I recollect. . . . 

PfiLLfiAS. Yes . . . yes. . . . Long 
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months ago.—I knew not then. . . . Know- 
est thou why I asked thee to come here to-night? 

MIdlisande. No. 

PlSLLfiAS. It is perhaps the last time I shall 
see thee. ... I must go away for¬ 
ever. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. Why sayest thou always thou 
wilt go away? . . . 

P6ll6as. I must tell thee what thou knowest 
already?—Thou knowest not what I am going to 
tell thee? 

Melisande. Why, no; why, no; I know noth¬ 
ing— . . . 

PfiixfiAS. Thou knowest not why I must go 
afar. . . . Thou knowest not it is because 

. . . [He kisses her abruptly.] I love thee. . . . 

Melisande (in a low voice). I love thee 

too. . . . 

P6ll6as. Oh! oh! What saidst thou, M61i- 
sande? ... I hardly heard it! . . . Thou 

sayest that in a voice coming from the end of the 
world! ... I hardly heard thee. . . . 

Thou lovest me?—Thou lovest me too? . . . 
Since when lovest thou me? . . . 

MJSlisande. Since always. . . . Since I 

saw thee. . . . 

P6ll6as. Oh, how thou sayest that! . . . 
Thy voice seems to have blown across the sea in 
spring! ... I have never heard it until now; 
. . . one would say it had rained'on my heart! 
. . . Thou sayest that so frankly! . . . 
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Like an angel questioned! ... I cannot be¬ 
lieve it, M41isande! . . . Why shouldst thou 
love me?—Nay, why dost thou love me?—Is what 
thou sayest true?—Thou dost not mock me?— 
Thou dost not lie a little, to make me smile? . . . 

M6lisande. No; I never lie; I lie but to thy 
brother. . . . 

PfiLLlDAS. Oh, how thou sayest that! . . . 

Thy voice! thy voice! . . . It is cooler and 

more frank than the water is! . . . It is like 
pure water on my lips! . . . It is like pure 
water on my hands. . . . Give me, give me 

thy hands! . . . Oh, how small thy hands 
are! ... I did not know thou wert so 
beautiful! ... I have never seen anything 
so beautiful before thee. ... I was full erf 
unrest; I sought throughout the house. . . . 

I sought throughout the country. . . . And 

I found not beauty. . . . And now I have 
found thee! ... I have found thee! . . . 

I do not think there could be on the earth a fairer 
woman! . . . Where art thou?—I no longer 

hear thee breathe. . . . 

M6lisande. Because I look on thee. . . . 

P£ll£as. Why dost thou look so gravely on 
me?—We are already in the shadow.—It is too 
dark under this tree. Come into the light. We 
cannot see how happy we are. Come, come; 
so little time remains to us. . . . 

M£lisande. No, no; let us stay here. . . . 
I am nearer thee in the dark. . . . 
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PEllEas. Where are thine eyes?—Thou art 
not going to fly me?—Thou dost not think of me 
just now. 

MElisande. Oh, yes; oh, yes; I only think of 
thee. . . . 

PEllEas. Thou wert looking elsewhere. . . . 

MElisande. I saw thee elsewhere. . . . 

PEllEas. Thy soul is far away. . . . 
What ails thee then?—Meseems thou art not 
happy. . . . 

MElisande. Yes, yes; I am happy, but I am 
sad. . . . 

PEllEas. One is sad often when one 
loves. . . . 

MElisande. I weep always when I think of 
thee. . . . 

PEllEas. I, too. ... I, too, MElisande. 
. . . I am quite near thee; I weep for joy, and 

yet . . . [He kisses her again .)—Thou art 

strange when I kiss thee so. . . . Thou art 

so beautiful that one would think thou wert 
about to die. . . . 

MElisande. Thou, too. . . . 

PEllEas. There, there. . . . We do not 
what we will. ... I did not love thee the 
first time I saw thee. . . . 

MElisande. Nor I. . . . nor I. . . . 
I was afraid. . . . 

PEllEas. I could not admit thine eyes. . . . 
I would have gone away at once '. . . and 
then. . . . 

MElisande. And I,—I would not have come. 
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. . . I do not yet know why,—I was afraid to 

come. . . . 

P£ll£as. There are so many things one never 
knows. We are ever waiting; and then. . . . 

What is that noise?—They are closing the 
gates! . . . 

M£lisande. Yes, they have closed the 
gates. . . . 

PfiLL^AS. We cannot go back now?—Hearest 
thou the bolts?—Listen! listen! . . . the. 
great chains! . . . the great chains! . . . 

It is too late; it is too late! . . . 

Melisande. All the better! all the better! all 
the better! . . . 

PfiLLfiAS. Thou— . . . ? Behold, be¬ 
hold! . . . It is no longer we who will it so! 

. . . All's lost, all’s saved! all is saved to-night! 

—Come, come. . . . My heart beats like a 

madman,—up to my very throat. . . . [They 

embrace.] Listen! listen! my heart is almost 
strangling me. . . . Come! come! . . . 

Ah, how beautiful it is in the shadows! . . . 

MIslisande. There is some one behind 
us! . . . 

P6lleas. I see no one. . . . 

Melisande. I heard a noise. . . . 

PfiLLfiAS. I hear only thy heart in the 

dark. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. I heard the crackling of dead 
leaves. . . . 

P£ll£as. Because the wind is silent all at 
once. ... It fell as we were kissing. . . . 
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MfiLlSANDE. How long our shadows are to¬ 
night! . . . 

PfiLLfiA S. They embrace to the very end of 
the garden. Oh, how they kiss far away from us! 

. . . Look! look! . . . 

MfiLlSANDE (iin a stifled voice). A-a-h!—He is 
behind a tree! 

PfiLLfiAS. Who? 

MfiLlSANDE. Golaud! 

PfiLLfiAS. Golaud!—where?—I see noth¬ 

ing. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. There ... at the end of 
our shadows. . . . 

PfiLLfiAS. Yes, yes; I saw him. . . . Let 

us not turn abruptly. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. He has his sword. . . . 

PfiLLfiAS. I have not mine. . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. He saw us kiss. . . . 

P fiLLfiA S. He does not know we have seen 
him. ... Do not stir; do not turn your 
head. ... He would rush headlong on us. 
... He will remain there while he thinks we 
do not know. He watches us. . . . He is 

still motionless. . . . Go, go at once this 
way. . . . \ va\\ wait tot him. ... I 

will stop him. . . . 

M^ilisande. No, no, no! . . 

PfiLT.fi AS. Go! go! he has seen all! ... He 
will kill us! . . . 

MfiLlSANDE. All the better! all the better! 
all the better! ... 
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PfiLLfiAS. He comes! he comes! . . . Thy 
mouth! . . . Thy mouth! . . . 

Melisande. Yes! . . . yes! yes! . . . 

[They kiss desperately. 
P6ll£;as. Oh! oh! All the stars are fall¬ 
ing! . . . 

MiSlisande. Upon me too! upon me too! . . . 
P£ll£as. Again! Again! . . . Give! 
give! . . • 

Melisande. All! all! all! . . . 

[Golaud rushes upon them, sword in hand, and 
strikes PGlleas, who falls at the brink of the 
fountain. Melisande flees terrified.] 
Melisande (fleeing). Oh! oh! I have no cour¬ 
age! ... I have no courage! . . . 
[Golaud pursues her through the wood in si¬ 
lence.] 


Act Fifth 

Scene I.— A lower hall in the castle. The women 
servants discovered, gathered together, while with¬ 
out children are playing before one of the ventila¬ 
tors of the hall. 

An Old Servant. You will see, you will see, 
my daughters; it will be to-night.—Some one will 
come to tell us by and by. . . . 

Another Servant. They will not come to tell 
us . . . They don’t know what they are 
doing any longer. . . . 

Third Servant. Let us wait here. . . . 
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Fourth Servant. We shall know well enough 
when we must go up. . . . 

Fifth Servant. When the time is come, we 
shall go ourselves. . . . 

Sixth Servant. There is no longer a sound 
heard in the house. . . . 

Seventh Servant. We ought to make the 
children keep still, who are playing before the 
ventilator. 

Eighth Servant. They will be still of them¬ 
selves by and by. 

Ninth Servant. The time has not yet 
come. . . . 

[Enter an old Servant.] 

The Old Servant. No one can go in the room 
any longer. I have listened more than an hour. 
. . . You could hear the flies walk on the 
doors. ... I heard nothing. . . . 

First Servant. Has she been left alone in 
the room? 

The Old Servant. No, no; I think the room 
is full of people. 

First Servant. They will come, they will 
come, by and by. . . . 

The Old Servant. Lord! Lord! It is not 
happiness that has come into the house. . . . 
One may not speak, but if I could say what I 
know. . . . 

Second Servant. It was you who found 
them before the gate? 

The Old Servant. Why, yes! why, yes! it 
was I who found them. The porter says it was he 
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who saw them first; but it was I who waked them. 
He was sleeping on his face and would not get up. 
—And now he comes saying, “It was I who saw 
them first." Is that just?—See, I burned myself 
lighting a lamp to go down cellar.—Now what was 
I going to do down cellar?—I can’t remember any 
more what I was going to do down cellar.—At 
any rate I got up very early; it was not yet very 
light; I said to myself, I will go across the court¬ 
yard, and then I will open the gate. Good; I 
go down the stairs on tiptoe, and I open the gate 
as if tt were an ordinary gate. . . . My God! 

My God! What do I see? Divine a little what 
I see! . . . 

First Servant. They were before the gate? 

The Old Servant. They were both stretched 
out before the gate! . . . Exactly like poor 

folk that are too hungry. . . . They were 

huddled together like little children who are afraid. 
. . . The little princess was nearly dead, and 

the great Golaud had still his sword in his side. 
. . . There was blood on the sill. . . . 

Second Servant. We ought to make the 
children keep still. . . . They are screaming 
with all their might before the ventilator. . . . 

Third Servant. You can’t hear yourself 
speak. . . . 

Fourth Servant. There is nothing to be 
done: I have tried already; they won’t keep 
still. . . . 

First Servant. It seems he is nearly cured? 
The Old Servant. Who? 
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First Servant. The great Golaud. 

Third Servant. Yes, yes; they have taken 
him to his wife’s room. I met them just now, in 
the corridor. They were holding him up as if 
he were drunk. He cannot yet walk alone. 

The Old Servant. He could not kill himself; 
he is too big. But she is hardly wounded, and it 
is she who is going to die. . . . Can you 

understand that? 

First Servant. You have seen the wound? 

The Old Servant. As I see you, my daugh¬ 
ter.—I saw everything, you understand. . . . 

I saw it before all the others. ... A tiny 
little wound under her little left breast,—a little 
wound that wouldn’t kill a pigeon. Is it natural? 

First Servant. Yes, yes; there is something 
underneath. . . . 

Second Servant. Yes; but she was delivered 
of her babe three days ago. . . . 

The Old Servant. Exactly! . . . She 
was delivered on her death-bed; is that a little 
sign?—And what a child! Have you seen it?— 
A wee little girl a beggar would not bring into the 
world. ... A little wax figure that came 
much too soon; ... a little wax figure that 
must live in lambs’ wool. . . . Yes, yes; it 

is not happiness that has come into the 
house. . . . 

First Servant. Yes, yes; it is the hand of 
God that has been stirring. . . . 

Second Servant. Yes, yes; all that did not 
happen without reason. . . . 
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Third Servant. It is as good lord P£ll£as. 
. . . where is he?—No one knows. . . . 

The Old Servant. Yes, yes; everybody 
knows. . . . But nobody dare speak of it. 

. . . one does not speak of this; . . . one 

does not speak of that; . . . one speaks no 

more of anything; . . . one no longer speaks 

truth. . . . But I know he was found at the 

bottom of Blind Man’s Spring; . . . but no 

one, no one could see him. . . . Well, well, 

we shall only know all that at the last day. . . . 

First Servant. I dare not sleep here any 
longer. . . . 

The Old Servant. Yes, yes; once ill-fortune 
is in the house, one keeps silence in vain. . . . 

Third Servant. Yes; it finds you all the 
same. . . . 

The Old Servant. Yes, yes; but we do not 
go where we would. . . . 

Fourth Servant. Yes, yes; we do not do 
what we would. . . . 

First Servant. They are afraid of us 
now. . . . 

Second Servant. They all keep silence. . . . 

Third Servant. They cast down their eyes 
in the corridors. 

Fourth Servant. They do not speak any 
more except in a low voice. 

Fifth Servant. You would think they had 
all done it together. 

Sixth Servant. One doesn’t know what 
they have done. . . . 
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Seventh Servant. What is to be done when 
the masters are afraid? ... [A silence. 

First Servant. I no longer hear the children 
screaming. 

Second Servant. They are sitting down be¬ 
fore the ventilator. 

Third Servant. They are huddled against 
each other. 

The Old Servant. I no longer hear anything 
in the house. . . . 

First Servant. You no longer even hear the 
children breathe. . . . 

The Old Servant. Come, come; it is time to 
go up. . . . 

[Exeunt in silence „ 

Scene II .—An apartment in the castle. ArkEl, 
Golaud, and the Physician discovered in one corner 
of the room. Melisande is stretched upon her bed. 

The Physician. It cannot be of that little 
wound she is dying; a bird would not have died of 
it. . . . It is not you, then, who have killed 

her, good my lord; do not be so disconsolate. 
. . . She could not have lived. . . . She 

was bom without reason . . . to die; and 

she dies without reason. . . . And then, it is 

not sure we shall not save her. . . . 

ArkEl. No, no; it seems to me we keep too 
silent, in spite of ourselves, in her room. . . . 

It is not a good sign. . . . Look how she 

deeps . . . slowly, slowly; . . . it is as 
if her soul was cold forever. . . . 
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Golaud. I have killed her without cause! I 
have killed her without cause! . . . Is it not 
enough to make the stones weep? . . . They 
had kissed like little children. . . . They had 

simply kissed. . . . They were brother and 

sister. . . . And I, and I at once! ... I 

did it in spite of myself, look you. ... I did 
it in spite of myself. . . . 

The Physician. Stop; I think she is wak¬ 
ing. . . . 

MElisande. Open the window; . . . open 
the window. . . . 

ArkEl. Shall I open this one, MElisande? 

MElisande. No, no; the great window . . . 

the great window. . . . It is to see . . . 

ArkEl. Is not the sea air too cold to-night? 

The Physician. Do it; do it. . . . 

MElisande. Thanks. ... Is it sunset? 

ArkEl. Yes; it is sunset on the sea; it is late.— 
How are you, MElisande? 

MElisande. Well, well.—Why do you ask 
that? I have never been better.—And yet it 
seems to me I know something. . . . 

ArkEl. What sayest thou?—I do not under¬ 
stand thee. . . . 

MElisande. Neither do I understand all I 
say, you see. ... I do not know what I am 
saying. ... I do not know what I know. 
. . . I no longer say what I would. . . . 

ArkEl. Why, yes! why, yes! ... I am 
quite happy to hear thee speak so; thou hast 
raved a little these last days, and one no longer 
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understood thee. . . . But now all that is 
far away. . . . 

MElisande. I do not know. . . .—Are 
you all alone in the room, grandfather? 

ArkEl. No; there is the physician, besides, 
who cured thee. . . . 

MElisande. Ah! . . . 

ArkEl. And then there is still some one 
else. . . . 

MElisande. Who is it? 

AjrkEl. It is . . . thou must not be 
frightened. ... He does not wish thee 
the least harm, be sure. ... If thou’rt 
afraid, he will go away. . . . He is very un¬ 

happy. . . . 

MElisande. Who is it? 

ArkEl. It is thy . . . thy husband. 
. . . It is Golaud. . . . 

MElisande. Golaud is here? Why does he 
not come by me? 

Golaud (dragging himself toward the bed ). M61i- 
sande . . . MElisande. . . . 

MElisande. Is it you, Golaud? I should 
hardly recognize you any more. . . . It is the 

evening sunlight in my eyes. . . . Why look 

you on the walls? You have grown thin and old. 
. . . Is it a long while since we saw each other? 

Golaud (to ArkEl and the Physician). Will 
you withdraw a moment, if you please, if you 
please? ... I will leave the door wide open. 
. . . One moment only. ... I would say 
something to her; else I could not die. . . . 
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Will you?—Go clear to the end of thq corridor; 
you can come back at once, at once. . . . Do 
not refuse me this. ... I am a wretch. 
. . . [Exeunt ArkEl and the Physician.}— 
M41isande, hast thou pity on me, as I have pity on 
thee? . . . M41isande? . . . Dost thou 
forgive me, M41isande? . . . 

MElisande. Yes, yes, I do forgive thee. 
. . . What must I forgive? . . . 

Golaud. I have wrought thee so much ill, 
M41isande. ... I cannot tell thee the ill 
I have wrought thee. . . . But I see it, I see 

it so clearly to-day . . . since the first day. 

. . . And all I did not know till now leaps in 

my eyes to-night. . . . And it is all my fault, 

all that has happened, all that will happen. 
. . . If I could tell it, thou wouldst see as I do! 

. . . I see all! I see all! . . . But I loved 

thee so! ... I loved thee so! . . . But 

now there is some one dying. . . . It is I 

who am dying. . . . And I would know. 

. . . I would ask thee. . . . Thou’lt bear 
me no ill-will ... I would . . . The 
truth must be told to a dying man. ... He 
must know the truth, or else he could not sleep. 
. . . Swearest thou to tell me the truth? 

MElisande. Yes. 

Golaud. Didst thou love P4114as? 

MElisande. Why, yes; I loved him.—Where is 
he? 

Golaud. Thou dost not understand me?— 
Thou wilt not understand me?—It seems to me 
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. . . it seems to me . . . Well, then, 
here: I ask thee if thou lovedst him with a forbid¬ 
den love? . . . Wert thou . . . were 
you guilty? Say, say, yes, yes, yes! . . . 

MElisande. No, no; we were not guilty.— 
Why do you ask that? 

Golaud. Mdlisande! . . . tell me the 
truth, for the love of God! 

MElisande. Why have I not told the truth? 

Golaud. Do not lie so any more, at the 
moment of death! 

MElisande. Who is dying?—Is it I? 

Golaud. Thou, thou! and I, I too, after thee! 
. . . And we must have the truth. . . . 

We must have the truth at last, dost thou under¬ 
stand? . . . Tell me all! Tell me all! I 
forgive thee all! . . . 

MElisande. Why am I going to die?—I did 
not know it. . . . 

Golaud. Thouknowestitnow! . . . It is 
time! . . . Quick! quick! . . . The 
truth! the truth! . . . 

MElisande. The truth . . . the truth. . . . 

Golaud. Where art thou?—Mdlisande!— 
Where art thou?—It is not natural! M41isande! 
Where art thou?—Where goest thou? [Perceiving 
ArkEl and the Physician at the door of the room.] 
—Yes, yes; you may come in. ... I know 
nothing; it is useless. . . . It is too late; she 

is already too far away from us. . .. I shall 
never know! ... I shall die here like a blind 
man! . . . 
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ArkEl. What have you done? You will 
kill her. . . . 

Golaud. I have already killed her. . . . 

ArkEl. M41isande. . . . 

MElisande. Is it you, grandfather? 

ArkEl. Yes, my daughter. . . . What 
would you have me do? 

Melisande. Is it true that the winter is 
beginning? . . . 

ArkEl. Why dost thou ask? 

MElisande. Because it is cold, and there are 
no more leaves. . . . 

Arkel. Thou art cold?—Wilt thou have the 
windows closed? 

MElisande. No, no, . . . not till the 

sun be at the bottom of the sea.—It sinks slowly; 
then it is the winter beginning? 

ArkEl. Yes.—Thou dost not like the winter? 

MElisande. Oh! no. I am afraid of the cold. 
—I am so afraid of the great cold. . . . 

ArkEl. Dost thou feel better? 

MElisande. Yes, yes; I have no longer all 
those qualms. . . . 

ArkEl. Wouldst thou see thy child? 

MElisande. What child? 

ArkEl. Thy child.—Thou art a mother. 
. . . Thou hast brought a little daughter into 

the world. . . . 

MElisande. Where is she? 

ArkEl. Here. . . . 

MElisande. It is strange. ... I cannot 
} ift my arms to take her. . . . 
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ArkEl. Because you are still very weak, 
. . . I will hold her myself; look. . . . 

MElisande. She does not laugh. . . . She 
is little. . . . She is going to weep too. 
. . . I pity her. . . . [The room has been 
invaded, little by little, by the women servants of 
the castle, who range themselves in silence along the 
walls and wait.] 

Golaud (i rising abruptly ). What is the mat¬ 
ter?—What are all these women coming here for? 

The Physician. It is the servants. . . . 

ArkEl. Who was it called them? 

The Physician. It was not I. . . . 

Golaud. Why do you come here?—No one 
has asked for you. . . . What come you here 
to do?—But what is it, then?—Answer me! 
. . . [The servants make no answer. 

ArkEl. Do not speak too loud. . . . She 
is going to sleep; she has closed her eyes. . . . 

Golaud. It is not . . . ? 

The Physician. No, no; see, she breathes. 

ArkEl. Her eyes are full of tears.—It is her 
soul weeping now. . . . Why does she stretch 
her arms out so?—What would she? 

The Physician. It is toward the child, with¬ 
out doubt. . . . It is the struggle of mother¬ 
hood against . . . 

Golaud. At this moment?—At this moment? 
—You must say. Say! Say! . . . 

The Physician. ' Perhaps. 
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Golaud. At once? . . . Oh! oh! I must 
tell her. . .—M41isande! M61isande! . . . 
Leave me alone! leave me alone with her! . . . 

ArkEl. No, no; do not come near. . . . 
Trouble her not. . . . Speak no more to her. 
. . . You know not what the soul is. . . . 

Golaud. It is not my fault! . . . It is not 
my fault! 

ArkEl. Hush! . . . Hush! . . . We 
must speak softly now.—She must not be dis¬ 
turbed. . . . The human soul is very silent. 
. . . The human soul likes to depart alone. 

. . . It suffers so timorously. . . . But 

the sadness, Golaud . . . the sadness of all 

we see! . . . Oh! oh! oh! ... [At this 
moment, all the servants fall suddenly on their knees 
at the hack of the chamber.] 

ArkEl {turning). What is the matter? 

The Physician {approaching the bed and feeling 
the body.) They are right. . . . 

[A long silence. 

ArkEl. I saw nothing.—Are you sure? . . . 

The Physician. Yes, yes. 

ArkEl. I heard nothing. ... So quick, 
so quick! . . . All at once! . . . She 

goes without a word. . . . 

Golaud {sobbing). Oh! oh! oh! 

ArkEl. Do not stay here, Golaud. . . . 
She must have silence now. . . . Come, 

come. . . . It is terrible, but it is not your 
fault. . . ’Twas a little being, so quiet, so 

fearful, and so silent. . . . ’Twas a poor 
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iittle mysterious being, like everybody. . . . 
She lies there as if she were the big sister of her 
child. . . . Come, come. . . . My God! 
My God! . . . I shall never understand it at 
all. . . . Let us not stay here.—Come; the 
child must not stay here in this room. . . . 
She must live now in her place. ... It is 
the poor little one’s turn. . . . 

[They go out in silence. 

[Curtain.] 

Maurice Maeterlinck. 
Translation by Richard Hovey. 



FEBRUARY 12 

FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
(Abraham Lincoln, born February 12,1809) 

March b, 1861. 

Fellow-citizens of the United States: In com¬ 
pliance with a custom as old as the government 
itself, I appear before you to address you briefly, 
and to take in your presence the oath prescribed 
by the Constitution of the United States to be 
taken by the President “before he enters on the 
execution of his office.” 

I do not consider it necessary at present for 
me to discuss those matters of administration 
about which there is no special anxiety or excite¬ 
ment. 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people 
of the Southern States that by the accession of a 
Republican administration their property and 
their peace and personal security are to be en¬ 
dangered. There has never been any reasonable 
cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
ample evidence to the contrary has all the while 
existed and been open to their inspection. It is 
found in nearly all the published speeches of him 
who now addresses you. I do but quote from 
one of those speeches when I declare that “I 
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have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where 
it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do 
so, and I have no inclination to do so.” Those 
who nominated and elected me did so with full 
knowledge that I had made this and many similar 
declarations, and had never recanted them. And, 
more than this, they placed in the platform for my 
acceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, 
the clear and emphatic resolution which I now 
read: 

“Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate 
of the rights of the States, and especially the right 
of each State to order and control its own domestic 
institutions according to its own judgment ex¬ 
clusively, is essential to that balance of power on 
which the perfection and endurance of our politi¬ 
cal fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed force of the soil of any State 
or Territory, no matter under what pretext, as 
among the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing 
so, I only press upon the public attention the most 
conclusive evidence of which the case is suscepti¬ 
ble, that the property, peace, and security of no 
section are to be in any wise endangered by the 
now incoming administration. I add, too, that 
all the protection which, consistently with the 
Constitution and the laws, can be given, will be 
cheerfully given to all the States when lawfully 
demanded, for whatever cause—as cheerfully to 
one section as to another. 
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There is much controversy about the delivering 
up of fugitives from service or labor. The clause 
I now read is as plainly written in the Constitution 
as any other of its provisions: 

“No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an¬ 
other, shall in consequence of any law or regula¬ 
tion therein be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision 
was intended by those who made it for the reclaim¬ 
ing of what we call fugitive slaves; and the inten¬ 
tion of the lawgiver is the law. All members of 
Congress swear their support to the whole Con¬ 
stitution—to this provision as much as to any 
other. To the proposition, then, that slaves 
whose cases come within the terms of this clause 
“shall be delivered up,” their oaths are unani¬ 
mous. Now, if they would make the effort in good 
temper, could they not with nearly equal unani¬ 
mity frame and pass a law by means of which to 
keep good that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether 
this clause should be enforced by national or by 
state authority; but surely that difference is not 
a very material one. If the slave is to be sur¬ 
rendered, it can be of but little consequence to 
him or to others by which authority it is done. 
And should any one in any case be content that 
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his oath shall go unkept on a merely unsubstantial 
controversy as to how it shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not 
all the safeguards of liberty known in civilized 
and humane jurisprudence to be introduced, so 
that a free man be not, in any case, surrendered 
as a slave? And might it not be well at the same 
time to provide by law for the enforcement of that 
clause in the Constitution which guarantees that 
"the citizen of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States?” 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental 
reservations, and with no purpose to construe 
the Constitution or laws by any hypercritical 
rules. And while I do not choose now to specify 
particular acts of Congress as proper to be en¬ 
forced, I do suggest that it will be much safer for 
all, both in official and private stations, to conform 
to and abide by all those acts which stand unre- 
pealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to 
find impunity in having them held to be uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inaugu¬ 
ration of a President under our National Con¬ 
stitution. During that period fifteen different 
and greatly distinguished citizens have, in suc¬ 
cession, administered the executive branch of the 
government. They have conducted it through 
many perils, and generally with great success. 
Yet, with all this scope of precedent, I now enter 
upon the same task for the brief constitutional 
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term of four years under great and peculiar diffi¬ 
culty. A disruption of the Federal Union, hereto¬ 
fore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

I hold that, in contemplation of universal law 
and of the Constitution, the Union of these 
States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, if 
not expressed, in the fundamental law of all na¬ 
tional governments. It is safe to assert that 
no government proper ever had a provision in its 
organic law for its own termination. Continue to 
execute all the express provisions of our National 
Constitution, and the Union will endure forever, 
—it being impossible to destroy it except by some 
action not provided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a government 
proper, but an association of States in the nature 
of contract merely, can it, as a contract, be peace¬ 
ably unmade by less than all the parties who made 
it? One party to a contract may violate it—break 
it, so to speak; but does it not require all to law¬ 
fully rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we 
find the proposition that, in legal contemplation 
the Union is perpetual confirmed by the history of 
the Union itself. The Union is much older than 
the Constitution. It was formed, in fact, by the 
Articles of Association in 1774. It was matured 
and continued by the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. It was further matured, and the faith 
of all the then thirteen States expressly plighted 
and engaged that it should be perpetual, by the 
Articles of Confederation in 1778. And, finally. 
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in 1787 one of the declared objects for ordaining 
and establishing the Constitution was “to form a 
more perfect Union.” 

But if the destruction of the Union by one or by 
a part only of the States be lawfully possible, the 
Union is less perfect than before the Constitution, 
having lost the vital element of perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no State upon 
its own mere motion can lawfully get out of the 
Union, that resolves and ordinances to that effect 
are legally void; and that acts of violence, within 
any State or States, against the authority of the 
United States, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, 
according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Con¬ 
stitution and the laws, the Union is unbroken; 
and to the extent of my ability I shall take care, 
as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon 
me, that the laws of the Union be faithfully exe¬ 
cuted in all the States. Doing this I deem to be 
only a simple duty on my part; and I shall per¬ 
form it so far as practicable, unless my rightful 
masters, the American people, shall withhold the 
requisite means, or in some authoritative manner 
direct the contrary. I trust this will not be re¬ 
garded as a menace, but only as the declared pur¬ 
pose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend 
and maintain itself. 

In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed 
or violence; and there shall be none, unless it be 
forced upon the national authority. The power 
confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and 
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possess the property and places belonging to the 
government, and, to collect the duties and im¬ 
posts; but beyond what may be necessary for 
these objects, there will be no invasion, no using 
of force against or among the people anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States, in any in¬ 
interior locality, shall be so great and universal 
as to prevent competent resident citizens from 
holding the Federal offices, there will be no at¬ 
tempt to force obnoxious strangers among the 
people for that object. While the strict legal 
right may exist in the government to enforce the 
exercise of these offices, the attempt to do so would 
be so irritating, and so nearly impracticable withal, 
that I deem it better to forego for the time the 
uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be 
furnished in all parts of the Union. So far as 
possible, the people everywhere shall have that 
sense of perfect security which is most favorable 
to calm thought and reflection. The course here 
indicated will be followed unless current events 
and experience shall show a modification or change 
to be proper, and in every case and exigency my 
best discretion will be exercised according to cir¬ 
cumstances actually existing, and with a view and 
a hope of a peaceful solution of the national 
troubles and the restoration of fraternal sym¬ 
pathies and affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another 
who seek to destroy the Union at all events, and 
are glad of any pretext to do it, I will neither 
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affirm nor deny; but if there be such, I need ad¬ 
dress no word to them. To those, however, who 
really love the Union may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the 
destruction of our national fabric, with all its 
benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would it 
not be wise to ascertain precisely why we do it? 
Will you hazard so desperate a step while there is 
any possibility that any portion of the ills you fly 
from have no real existence? Will you, while the 
certain ills you fly to are greater than all the real 
ones you fly from—will you risk the commission 
of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union if all 
constitutional rights can be maintained. Is it 
true, then, that any right, plainly written in the 
Constitution, has been denied? I think not. 
Happily the human mind is so constituted that 
no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 
Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a 
plainly written provision of the Constitution has 
ever been denied. If by the mere force of num¬ 
bers a majority should deprive a minority of any 
clearly written constitutional right, it might, in a 
moral point of view, justify revolution—certainly 
would if such a right were a vital one. But such 
is not our case. All the vital rights of minorities 
and of individuals are so plainly assured to them 
by affirmations and negations, guarantees and 
prohibitions, in the Constitution, that controver¬ 
sies never arise concerning them. But no organic 
law can ever be framed with a provision specifi- 
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cally applicable to every question which may occur 
in practical administration. No foresight can 
anticipate, nor any document of reasonable length 
contain, express provisions for all possible ques¬ 
tions. Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered 
by national or by State authority? The Constitu¬ 
tion does not expressly say. May Congress pro¬ 
hibit slavery in the Territories? The Constitution 
does not expressly say. Must Congress protect 
slavery in the Territories? The Constitution does 
not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our con¬ 
stitutional controversies, and we divide upon them 
into majorities and minorities. If the minority 
will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the 
government must cease. There is no other alter¬ 
native; for continuing the government is acquies¬ 
cence on one side or the other. 

If a minority in such case will secede rather than 
acquiesce, they make a precedent which in turn 
will divide and ruin them; for a minority of their 
own will secede from them whenever a majority 
refuses to be controlled by such minority. For 
instance, why may not any portion of a new con¬ 
federacy a year or two hence arbitrarily secede 
again, precisely as portions of the present Union 
now claim to secede from it? All who cherish 
disunion sentiments are now being educated to 
the exact temper of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among 
the States to compose a new Union, as to produce 
harmony only, and prevent renewed secession? 
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Plainly, the central idea of secession is the es¬ 
sence of anarchy. A majority held in restraint 
by constitutional checks and limitations, and 
always changing easily with deliberate changes of 
popular opinions and sentiments, is the only true 
sovereign of a free people. Whoever reject^ it 
does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. 
Unanimity is impossible; the rule of a minority, as 
a permanent arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; 
so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy 
or despotism in some form is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position, assumed by some, 
that constitutional questions are to be decided by 
the Supreme Court; nor do I deny that such de¬ 
cisions must be binding, in any case, upon the 
parties to a suit, as to the object of that suit, 
while they are also entitled to very high respect 
and consideration in all parallel cases, by all other 
departments of the government. And while it is 
obviously possible that such decision may be 
erroneous in any given case, still the evil effect 
following it, being limited to that particular case, 
with the chance that it may be overruled and never 
become a precedent for other cases, can better be 
borne than could the evils of a different practice. 
At the same time, the candid citizen must confess 
that if the policy of the government, upon vital 
questions affecting the whole people, is to be ir¬ 
revocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the instant they are made, in ordinary liti¬ 
gation between -parties in personal actions, the 
people will have ceased to be their own rulers, 
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having to that extent practically resigned their 
government into the hands of that eminent tri¬ 
bunal. Nor is there in this view any assault upon 
the court or the judges. It is a duty from which 
they may not shrink to decide cases properly 
brought before them, and it is no fault of theirs 
if others seek to turn their decisions to political 
purposes. 

One section of our country believes slavery is 
right, and ought to be extended, while the other 
believes it is wrong, and ought not to be extended. 
This is the only substantial dispute. The fugitive- 
slave clause of the Constitution, and the law for 
the suppression of the foreign slave-trade, are 
each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can 
ever be in a community where the moral sense of 
the people imperfectly supports the law itself. 
The great body of the people abide by the dry 
legal obligation in both cases, and a few break 
over in each. This, I think, cannot be perfectly 
cured; and it would be worse in both cases after 
the separation of the sections than before. The 
foreign slave-trade, now imperfectly suppressed, 
would be ultimately revived, without restriction, 
in one section, while fugitive slaves, now only 
partially surrendered, would not be surrendered at 
all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We 
cannot remove our respective sections from each 
other, nor build an impassable wall between them. 
A husband andwife may be divorced, and go out of 
thepresence and beyond the reach of each other;but 
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the different parts of our country cannot do this. 
They cannot but remain face to face, and inter¬ 
course, either amicable or hostile, must continue 
between them. Is it possible, then, to make that 
intercourse more advantageous ormore satisfactory 
after separation than before? Can aliens make 
treaties easier than friends can make laws? Can 
treaties be more faithfully enforced between aliens 
than laws can among friends? Suppose you go to 
war, you cannot fight always; and when, after 
much loss on both sides, and no gain on either, 
you cease fighting, the identical old questions as 
to terms of intercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to 
the people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall 
grow weary of the existing government, they can 
exercise their constitutional right of amending it, 
or their revolutionary right to dismember or 
overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desir¬ 
ous of having the National Constitution amended. 
While I make no recommendation of amendments, 
I fully recognize the rightful authority of the 
people over the whole subject, to be exercised in 
either of the modes prescribed in the instrument 
itself; and I should, under existing circumstances, 
favor rather than oppose a fair opportunity being 
afforded the people to act upon it. I will venture 
to add that to me the convention mode seems 
preferable, in that it allows amendments to 
originate with the people themselves, instead of 
only permitting them to take or reject propositions 
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originated by others not especially chosen for the 
purpose, and which might not be precisely such as 
they would wish to either accept or refuse. I 
understand a proposed amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution—which amendment, however, I have 
not seen—has passed Congress, to the effect that 
the Federal Government shall never interfere 
with the domestic institutions of the States, in¬ 
cluding that of persons held to service. To avoid 
misconstruction of what I have said, I depart from 
my purpose not to speak of particular amendments 
so far as to say that, holding such a provision to 
now be implied constitutional law, I have no 
objection to its being made express and irrevoca¬ 
ble. 

The chief magistrate derives all his authority 
from the people, and they have conferred none 
upon him to fix terms for the separation of the 
States. The people themselves can do this also 
if they choose; but the Executive, as such, has 
nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer 
the present government, as it came to his hands 
and to transmit it, unimpaired by him, to his suc¬ 
cessor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence 
in the ultimate justice of the people? Is there 
any better or equal hope in the world? In our 
present differences is either party without faith 
of being in the right? If the Almighty Ruler of 
Nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be on 
your side of the North, or on yours of the South, 
that truth and that justice will surely prevail by 
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the judgment of this great tribunal of the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

By the frame of the government under which 
we live, this same people have wisely given their 
public servants but little power for mischief; and 
have, with equal wisdom, provided for the return 
of that little to their own hands at very short in¬ 
tervals. While the people retain their virtue and 
vigilance, no administration, by any extreme of 
wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the 
government in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and 
well upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable 
can be lost by taking time. If there be an object 
to hurry any of you in hot haste to a step which 
you would never take deliberately, that object 
will be frustrated by taking time; but no good 
object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are 
now dissatisfied, still have the old Constitution 
unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, the laws 
of your own framing under it; while the new ad¬ 
ministration will have no immediate power, if it 
would, to change either. If it were admitted that 
you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the 
dispute, there still is no single good reason lot 
precipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christ¬ 
ianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has 
never yet forsaken this favored land, axe still com¬ 
petent to adjust in the best way all our present 
difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-country- 
men, and not in mine, is the momentous issue of 
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civil war. The government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors. You have no oath registered in 
heaven to destroy the government, while I shall 
have the most solemn one to “preserve, protect, 
and defend it.” 

I am loath to close. We are not enemies, but 
friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battle-field and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union whan again touched, as surely they will 
be, by the batter angels of our nature. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

(Delivered at the Dedication of the National Ceme¬ 
tery ,, November 19,1863) 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent, a new nation, con¬ 
ceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test¬ 
ing whether that nation, or any nation so con¬ 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final 
resting-place of those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is altogether fit¬ 
ting and proper that we should do this. 
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But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate— 
we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have consecrated it, far above our 
poor power to add or detract. The world will 
little note, nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is 
for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here have 
thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that govern¬ 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

o captain! my captain! 

(Written on the death of Abraham Lincoln) 

O CAPTAIN! my Captain! our fearful trip is 
done; 

The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we 
sought is won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all 
exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim 
and daring: 

But 0 heart! heart! heart! 
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0 the bleeding drops of red! 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for you the 
bugle trills; 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths—for you 
the shores a-crowding; 

For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager 
faces turning; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 

It is some dream that on the deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 
still; 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse 
nor will; 

The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, its voyage 
closed and done; 

From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with 
object won: 

Exult, O shores! and ring, 0 bells! 

But I, with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 

Walt Whitman. 



FEBRUARY 13 

LA GRANDE BRETfcCHE* 


AH! Madame,” replied Doctor Horace Bian- 
chon to the lady at whose house he was sup¬ 
ping, “it is true that I have many terrible histories 
in my repertory; but every tale has its due hour in 
a conversation, according to the clever saying re¬ 
ported by Chamfort and said to the Due de Fron- 
sac: ‘There are ten bottles of champagne between 
your joke and the present moment.’ ” 

“ But it is past midnight; what better hour could 
you have?” said the mistress of the house. 

“Yes, tell us, Monsieur Bianchon,” urged the 
assembled company. 

At a gesture from the complying doctor, silence 
reigned. 

“About a hundred yards from Vendome,” he 
said, “on the banks of the Loire, in ail old brown 
house, covered with very steep roofs, and so com¬ 
pletely isolated that there is not so much as an 
evil-smelling tannery, nor a shabby inn such as you 
see at the entrance of all little towns, in its neigh¬ 
borhood. In front of this dwelling is a garden 
overlooking the river, where the box edgings, once 

♦Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. Re¬ 
printed by permission of Little, Brown and Company. 
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carefully clipped, which bordered the paths, now 
cross them and straggle as they fancy. A few 
willows with their roots in the Loire have made a 
rapid growth, like the enclosing hedge, and to¬ 
gether they half hide the house. Plants which we 
call weeds drape the bank toward the river with 
their beautiful vegetation. Fruit-trees, neglected 
for half a score of years, no longer yield a product, 
and their shoots and suckers have formed an 
undergrowth. The espaliers are like a hornbeam 
hedge. The paths, formerly gravelled, are full of 
purslain; so that, strictly speaking, there are no 
paths at all. 

“From the crest of the mountain, on which 
hang the ruins of the old castle of Vendome (the 
only spot whence the eye can look down into this 
enclosure) we say to ourselves that at an earlier 
period, now difficult to determine, this corner of 
the earth was the delight of some gentleman de¬ 
voted to roses and tulips, in a word, to horticul¬ 
ture, but above all possessing a keen taste for good 
fruits. An arbor is still standing, or rather the 
remains of one, and beneath it is a table which 
time has not yet completely demolished. 

“From the aspect of this garden, now no more, 
the negative joys of the peaceful life of the prov¬ 
inces can be inferred, just as we infer the life of 
some worthy from the epitaph on his tomb. To 
complete the sad and tender ideas which take 
possession of the soul, a sundial on the wall bears 
this inscription, Christian yet bourgeois, ‘Ulti- 
mam Cogita.’ The roofs are dilapidated, the 
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blinds always closed, the balconies are filled with 
swallows’ nests, the gates are locked. Tall herbs 
and grasses trace in green lines the chinks and 
crevices of the stone portico; the locks are rusty. 
Sun and moon, summer and winter and snow have 
rotted the wood, warped the planks, and worn 
away the paint. The gloomy silence is unbroken 
save by the birds, the cats, the martens, the rats, 
the mice, all free to scamper or fly, and to fight 
and to eat themselves up. 

“An invisible hand has written the word 
‘ Mystery’ everywhere. If, impelled by curiosity, 
you wish to look at this house, on the side toward 
the road you will see a large gate with an arched 
top, in which the children of the neighborhood 
have made large holes. . This gate, as I heard later, 
had been disused for ten years. Through these 
irregular holes you can observe the perfect har¬ 
mony which exists between the garden side and 
the courtyard side of the premises. The same 
neglect everywhere. Lines of grass surround the 
paving-stones. Enormous cracks furrow the walls, 
the blackened eaves of which are festooned with 
pellitory. The steps of the portico are disjointed, 
the rope of the bell is rotten, the gutters are drop¬ 
ping apart. What fire from heaven has fallen 
here? What tribunal has ordained that salt be 
cast upon this dwelling? Has God been mocked 
here; or France betrayed? These are the ques¬ 
tions we ask as we stand there; the reptiles crawl 
about but they give no answer. 

“This empty and deserted house is a profound 
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enigma, whose solution is known to none. It was 
formerly a small fief, and is called La Grande Bre- 
t£che. During my stay at Vend6me, where Des- 
plein had sent me in charge of a rich patient, the 
sight of this strange dwelling was one of my 
keenest pleasures. It was better than a ruin. 
A ruin possesses memories of positive authenticity; 
but this habitation, still standing, though slowly 
demolished by an avenging hand, contained some 
secret, some mysterious thought—it betrayed at 
least a strange caprice. 

“More than once of an evening I jumped the 
hedge, now a tangle, which guarded the enclosure. 
I braved the scratches; I walked that garden with¬ 
out a master, that property which was neither 
public nor private; for hours I stayed there con¬ 
templating its decay. Not even to obtain the 
history which underlay (and to which no doubt 
was due) this strange spectacle would I have 
asked a single question of any gossiping country¬ 
man. Standing there I invented enchanting 
tales; I gave myself up to debauches of melan¬ 
choly which fascinated me. Had I known the 
reason, perhaps a common one, for this strange 
desertion, I should have lost the unwritten poems 
with which I intoxicated myself. To me this 
sanctuary evoked the most varied images of 
human life darkened by sorrows; sometimes it 
was a cloister without the nuns; sometimes a 
graveyard and its peace, without the dead who 
talk to you in epitaphs; to-day the house of the 
leper, to-morrow that of the Atrides; but above 
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all was it the provinces with their composed ideas, 
their hour-glass life. 

“ Often I wept there, but I never smiled. More 
than once an involuntary terror seized me, as I 
heard above my head the muffled whirr of a ring¬ 
dove's wings hurrying past. The soil is damp; 
care must be taken against the lizards, the vipers, 
the frogs, which wander about with the wild 
liberty of nature; above all, it is well not to fear 
cold, for there are moments when you feel an icy 
mantle laid upon your shoulders like the hand of 
the Commander on the shoulder of Don Juan. 
One evening I shuddered; the wind had caught 
and turned a rusty vane. Its creak was like a 
moan issuing from the house; at a moment, too, 
when I was ending a gloomy drama in which I 
explained to myself the monumental dolor of that 
scene. 

“That night I returned to my inn, a prey to 
gloomy thoughts. After I had supped the land¬ 
lady entered my room with a mysterious air, and 
said to me, ‘Monsieur, Monsieur Regnault is 
here.’ 

“‘Who is Monsieur Regnault?' 

“‘Is it possible that monsieur doesn’t know 
Monsieur Regnault? Ah, how funny!’ she said, 
leaving the room. 

“Suddenly I beheld a long, slim man, clothed in 
black, holding his hat in his hand, who presented 
himself, much like a ram about to' leap on a rival, 
and showed me a retreating forehead, a small, 
pointed head and a livid face, in color somewhat 
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like a glass of dirty water. You would have taken 
him for the usher of a minister. This unknown 
personage wore an old coat much worn in the 
folds, but he had a diamond in the frill of his shirt, 
and gold earrings in his ears. 

“ ‘ Monsieur, to whom have I the honor of speak¬ 
ing?’ I said. 

“He took a chair, sat down before my fire, 
laid his hat on my table and replied, rubbing his 
hands: ‘Ah! it is very cold. Monsieur, I am 
Monsieur Regnault.’ 

“I bowed, saying to myself: ‘II bondo cani! 
seek!’ 

‘“I am,’ he said, ‘the notary of Vendome.’ 

“‘Delighted, monsieur,’ I replied, ‘but I am 
not in the way of making my will,—for reasons, 
alas, too well known to me.’ 

“‘One moment!’ he resumed, raising his hand 
as if to impose silence; ‘Permit me, monsieur, per¬ 
mit me! I have learned that you sometimes 
enter the garden of La Grande Breteche and walk 
there?’ 

“‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

“‘One moment!’ he said, repeating his gesture. 
‘That action constitutes a misdemeanor. Mon¬ 
sieur, I come in the name and as testamentary 
executor of the late Comtesse de Merret to beg you 
to discontinue your visits. One moment! I am 
not a Turk; I do not wish to impute a crime to 
you. Besides, it is quite excusable that you, a 
stranger, should be ignorant of the circumstances 
which compel me to let the handsomest house in 
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VendOme go to ruin. Nevertheless, monsieur, 
as you seem to be a person of education, you no 
doubt know that the law forbids trespassers on en¬ 
closed property. A hedge is the same as a wall. 
But the state in which that house is left may well 
excuse your curiosity. I should be only too glad 
to leave you free to go and come as you liked there, 
but charged as I am to execute the wishes of the 
testatrix, I have the honor, monsieur, to request 
that you do not again enter that garden. I my¬ 
self, monsieur, have not, since the reading of the 
will, set foot in that house, which, as I have al¬ 
ready had the honor to tell you, I hold under the 
will of Madame de Merret. We have only taken 
account of the number of the doors and windows 
so as to assess the taxes which I pay annually 
from the funds left by the late countess for that 
purpose. Ah, monsieur, that will made a great 
deal of noise in Vendome!’ 

“ There the worthy man paused to blow his nose. 
I respected his loquacity, understanding perfectly 
that the testamentary bequest of Madame de 
Merret had been the most important event of his 
life, the head and front of his reputation, his glory, 
his Restoration. So then, I must bid adieu to my 
beautiful reveries, my romances! I was not so 
rebellious as to deprive myself of getting the truth, 
as it were officially, out of the man of law, so I 
said,— 

“‘Monsieur, if it is not indiscreet, may I ask the 
reason of this singularity?’ 

“At these words a look which expressed the 
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pleasure of a man who rides a hobby passed over 
Monsieur Regnault’s face. He pulled up his shirt- 
collar with a certain conceit, took out his snuff-box, 
opened it, offered it to me, and on my refusal, took 
a strong pinch himself. He was happy. A man 
who hasn’t a hobby doesn’t know how much can 
be got out of life. A hobby is the exact medium 
between a passion and a monomania. At that 
moment I understood Sterne’s fine expression to 
its fullest extent, and I formed a complete idea of 
the joy with which my Uncle Toby—Trim assist¬ 
ing—bestrode his war-horse. 

“‘Monsieur,’ said Monsieur Regnault, ‘I was 
formerly head clerk to Maitre Roguin in Paris. 
An excellent lawyer’s office of which you have 
doubtless heard? No! And yet a most unfortu¬ 
nate failure made it, I may say, celebrated. Not 
having the means to buy a practice in Paris at the 
price to which they rose in 1816 , I came here to 
Vendome, where I have relations,—among them 
a rich aunt, who gave me her daughter in mar 
riage.’ 

“Here he made a slight pause, and then re¬ 
sumed: 

“ ‘ Three months after my appointment was rati¬ 
fied by Monseigneur the Keeper of the Seals, I was 
sent for one evening just as I was going to bed (I 
was not then married) by Madame la Comtesse de 
Merret, then living in her chateau at Merret. Her 
lady’s-maid, an excellent girl who is now serving 
in this inn, was at the door with the countess's 
carriage. Ah! one moment! I ought to tell you, 
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monsieur, that Monsieur le Comte de Merret had 
gone to die in Paris about two months before I 
came here. He died a miserable death from ex¬ 
cesses of all kinds, to which he gave himself up. 
You understand? Well, the day of his departure 
Madame la Comtesse left La Grand Breteche, and 
dismantled it. They do say that she even burned 
the furniture, and the carpets, and all appurte¬ 
nances whatsoever and wheresoever contained on 
the premises leased to the said- Ah! beg par¬ 

don; what am I saying? I thought I was dictating 
a lease. Well, monsieur, she burned everything, 
they say, in the . meadow at Merret. Were you 
ever at Merret, monsieur?’ 

"Not waiting for me to speak, he answered for 
me: ‘No. Ah! it is a fine spot. For three 
months, or thereabouts,’ he continued, nodding 
his head, ‘Monsieur le Comte and Madame la 
Comtesse had been living at La Grande Breteche 
in a very singular way. They admitted no one to 
the house; madame lived on the ground-floor, and 
monsieur on the first floor. After Madame la 
Comtesse was left alone she never went to church. 
Later, in her own chateau she refused to see the 
friends who came to visit her. She changed 
greatly after she left La Grande Breteche and came 
to Merret. That dear woman (I say dear, though 
I never saw her but once, because she gave me 
this diamond),—that good lady was very ill; no 
doubt she had given up all hope of recovery, for 
she died without calling in a doctor; in fact, some 
of our ladies thought she was not quite right in 
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her mind. Consequently, monsieur, my curiosity 
was greatly excited when I learned that Madame 
de Merret needed my services; and I was not the 
only one deeply interested; that very night, though 
it was late, the whole town knew I had gone to 
Merret.’ 

“The good man paused a moment to arrange his 
facts, and then continued: ‘The lady’s maid an¬ 
swered rather vaguely the questions which I put 
to her as we drove along; she did, however, tell me 
that her mistress had received the last sacraments 
that day from the curate of Merret, and that she 
was not likely to live through the night. I 
reached the chateau about eleven o’clock. I went 
up the grand staircase. After passing through a 
number of dark and lofty rooms, horribly cold 
and damp, I entered the state bedroom where 
Madame la Comtesse was lying. In consequence 
of the many stories that were told about this 
lady (really, monsieur, I should never end if I 
related all of them) I expected to find her a fas¬ 
cinating coquette. Would you believe it, I could 
scarcely see her at all in the huge bed in which she 
lay. It is true that the only light in that vast 
room, with friezes of the old style powdered with 
dust enough to make you sneeze on merely looking 
at them, was one Argand lamp. Ah! but you say 
you have never been at Merret. Well, monsieur, 
the bed was one of those old-time beds with a high 
tester covered with flowered chintz. A little 
night-table stood by the bed, and on it I noticed a 
copy of the “Imitation of Christ.’’ 
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‘“Allow me a parenthesis/ he said, interrupting 
himself. ‘ I bought that book subsequently, 
also the lamp, and presented them to my wife. 
In the room was a large sofa for the woman who 
was taking care of Madame de Merret, and two 
chairs. That was all. No fire. The whole 
would not have made ten lines of an inventory. 
Ah! my dear monsieur, could you have seen her as 
I saw her then, in that vast room hung with 
brown tapestry, you would have imagined you 
were in the pages of a novel. It was glacial,— 
better than that, funereal,’ added the worthy 
man, raising his arm theatrically and making a 
pause. Presently he resumed: 

“‘By dint of peering round and coming close to 
the bed I at length saw Madame de Merret, thanks 
to the lamp which happened to shine on the pil¬ 
lows. Her face was as yellow as wax, and looked 
like two hands joined together. Madame la 
Comtesse wore a lace cap, which, however, al¬ 
lowed me to see her fine hair, white as snow. She 
was sitting up in the bed, but apparently did so 
with difficulty. Her large black eyes, sunken no 
doubt with fever, and almost lifeless, hardly 
moved beneath the bones where the eyebrows 
usually grow. Her forehead was damp. Her 
fleshless hands were like bones covered with thin 
skin; the veins and muscles could all be seen. 
She must once have been very handsome, but now 
I was seized with—I couldn’t tell-you what feeling, 
as I looked at her. Those who buried her said 
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afterward that no living creature had ever been 
as wasted as she without dying. Well, it was 
awful to see. Some mortal disease had eaten 
up that woman till there was nothing left of her 
but a phantom. Her lips, of a pale violet, seemed 
not to move when she spoke. Though my profes¬ 
sion had familiarized me with such scenes, in 
bringing me often to the bedside of the dying, to 
receive their last wishes, I must say that the tears 
and the anguish of families and friends which I 
have witnessed were as nothing compared to this 
solitary woman in that vast building. I did not 
hear the slightest noise, I did not see the move¬ 
ment which the breathing of the dying woman 
would naturally give to the sheet that covered 
her; I myself remained motionless, looking at her 
in a sort of stupor. Indeed, I fancy I am there 
still. At last her large eyes moved; she tried to 
lift her right hand, which fell back upon the bed; 
then these words issued from her lips like a 
breath, for her voice was no longer a voice,— 

““T have awaited you with impatience.” 

“‘Her cheeks colored. The effort to speak 
was great. The old woman who was watching 
her here rose and whispered in my ear: “Don’t 
speak; Madame la Comtesse is past hearing the 
slightest sound; you would only agitate her.” I 
sat down. A few moments later Madame de 
Merret collected all her remaining strength to 
move her right arm and put it, not without great 
difficulty, under her bolster. She paused an 
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instant; then she made a last effort and withdrew 
her hand which now held a sealed paper. Great 
■drops of sweat rolled from her forehead. 

““'I give you my will,” she said. “Oh, my 
God! Oh!” 

“'That was all. She seized a crucifix which lay 
on her bed, pressed it to her lips, and died. The 
expression of her fixed eyes still makes me shudder 
when I think of it. I brought away the will. 
When it was opened I found that Madame de 
Merret had appointed me her executor. She be¬ 
queathed her whole property to the hospital of 
Vendome, save and excepting certain bequests. 
The following disposition was made of La Grande 
Breteche. I was directed to leave it in the state 
in which it was at the time of her death for a 
period of fifty years from the date of her decease; 
I was to forbid all access to it, by any and every 
one, no matter who; to make no repairs, and to 
put by from her estate a yearly sum to pay watch¬ 
ers, if they were necessary, to insure the faithful 
execution of these intentions. At the expiration 
of that time the estate was, if the testatrix’s will 
had been carried out in all particulars, to belong to 
my heirs (because, as monsieur is doubtless well 
aware, notaries are forbidden by law to receive 
legacies); if otherwise, then La Grande BretAche 
was to go to whoever might establish a right to it, 
but on condition of fulfilling certain orders con¬ 
tained in a codicil annexed to the will and not to 
be opened until the expiration of the fifty years. 
The will has never been attacked, consequently ’ 
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"Here the oblong notary, without finishing his 
sentence, looked at me triumphantly. I made him 
perfectly happy with a few compliments. 

"‘Monsieur,’ I said, in conclusion, ‘you have 
so deeply impressed that scene upon me that I 
seem to see the dying woman, whiter than the 
sheets; those glittering eyes horrify me; I shall 
dream of her all night. But you must have 
formed some conjectures as to the motive of that 
extraordinary will.’ 

“‘Monsieur,’ he replied, with comical reserve, 
‘ I never permit myself to judge of the motives of 
those who honor me with the gift of a diamond/ 

" However, I managed to unloose the tongue of 
the scrupulous notary so far that he told me, not 
without long digressions, certain opinions on the 
matter emanating from the wise-heads of both 
sexes whose judgments made the social law of 
Vendome. But these opinions and observations 
were so contradictory, so diffuse, that I well nigh 
went to sleep in spite of the interest I felt in this 
authentic story. The heavy manner and monoto¬ 
nous accent of the notary, who was no doubt in 
the habit of listening to himself and making his 
clients and compatriots listen to him, triumphed 
over my curiosity. Happily, he did at last go 
away. 

‘“Ha, ha! monsieur,’ he said to me at the head of 
the stairs, ‘many persons would like to live their 
forty-five years longer, but, one moment!’—here 
he laid the forefinger of his right hand on his nose 
as if he meant to say, Now pay attention to this!— 
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‘in order to do that, to do that, they ought to skip 
the sixties.’ 

“I shut my door, the notary’s jest, which he 
thought very witty, having drawn me from my 
apathy; then I sat down in my armchair and put 
both feet on the andirons. I was plunged in a 
romance a la Radcliffe, based on the notarial dis¬ 
closures of Monsieur Regnault, when my door, 
softly opened by the hand of a woman, turned 
noiselessly on its hinges. 

“ I saw my landlady, a jovial, stout woman, with 
a fine, good-humored face, who had missed her 
true surroundings; she was from Flanders, and 
might have stepped out of a picture by Teniers. 

“ ‘ Well, monsieur,’ she said, ‘ Monsieur Regnault 
has no doubt recited to you his famous tale of La 
Grande Bret^che?’ 

“‘Yes, Madame Lepas.’ 

“‘What did he tell you?’ 

“I repeated in a few words the dark and chilling 
story of Madame de Merret as imparted to me by 
the notary. At each sentence my landlady ran 
out her chin and looked at me with the perspicacity 
of an inn-keeper, which combines the instinct of a 
policeman, the astuteness of a spy, and the cun¬ 
ning of a shopkeeper. 

“‘My dear Madame Lepas,’ I added, in con¬ 
clusion, ‘you evidently know more than that. If 
not, why did you come up here to me?’ 

“‘On the word, now, of an honest woman, just 
as true as my name is Lepas-’ 

“‘Don’t swear, for your eyes are full of the 
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secret. You knew Monsieur de Merret. What 
sort of man was he?' 

“'Goodness! Monsieur de Merret? Well, you 
see, he was a handsome man, so tall you never 
could see the top of him,—a very worthy gentle¬ 
man from Picardy, who had, as you may say, a 
temper of his own; and he knew it. He paid 
everyone in cash so as to have no quarrels. But, I 
tell you, he could be quick. Our ladies thought 
him very pleasant.’ 

“'Because of his temper?’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Perhaps,’ she replied. ‘ You know, monsieur, 
a man must have something to the fore, as they 
say, to marry a lady like Madame de Merret, 
who, without disparaging others, was the hand¬ 
somest and the richest woman in Vendome. She 
had an income of nearly twenty thousand francs. 
All the town was at the wedding. The bride was 
so dainty and captivating, a real little jewel of a 
woman. Ah! they were a fine couple in those 
days!’ 

'“Was their home a happy one?’ 

“‘Hum, hum! yes and no, as far as any one can 
say; for you know well enough that the like of us 
don’t live hand and glove with the like of them. 
Madame de Merret was a good woman and very 
charming, who no doubt had to bear a good deal 
from her husband’s temper; we all liked her though 
she was rather haughty. Bah! that was her bring¬ 
ing up, and she was born so. When people are 
noble—don’t you see?’ 

“‘Yes, but there must have been some terrible 
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catastrophe, for Monsieur and Madame de Merret 
to separate violently.’ 

“ ‘I never said there was a catastrophe, monsieur, 
I know nothing about it.’ 

“‘Very good; now I am certain that you know 
all.’ 

“‘Well, monsieur, I’ll tell you all I do know. 
When I saw Monsieur Regnault coming after you 
I knew he would tell you about Madame de Merret 
and La Grande Breteche; and that gave me the 
idea of consulting monsieur, who seems to be a 
gentleman of good sense, incapable of betraying a 
poor woman like me, who has never done harm to 
any one, but who is, somehow, troubled in her 
conscience. I have never dared to say a word to 
the people about here, for they are all gossips, with 
tongues like steel blades. And there’s never 
been a traveller who has stayed as long as you 
have, monsieur, to whom I could tell all about the 
fifteen thousand francs--’ 

“ ‘ My dear Madame Lepas,’ I replied, trying to 
stop the flow of words, ‘if your confidence is of a 
nature to compromise me, I wouldn’t hear it for 
worlds.’ 

“‘Oh, don’t be afraid,’ she said, interrupting 
me. ‘You’ll see-’ 

“ This haste to tell made me quite certain I was 
not the first to whom my good landlady had com¬ 
municated the secret of which I was to be the sole 
repository, so I listened. 

“‘Monsieur,’ she said, ‘when the Emperor sent 
the Spanish and other prisoners of war to Venddme 
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I lodged one of them (at the cost of the govern¬ 
ment),—a young Spaniard on parole. But in 
spite of his parole he had to report every day to 
the sub-prefect. He was a grandee of Spain, 
with a name that ended in os and in dia, like all 
Spaniards—Bagos de F4r4dia. I wrote his name 
on the register, and you can see it if you like. 
Oh, he was a handsome young fellow for a Span¬ 
iard, who, they tell me, are all ugly. He wasn’t 
more than five feet two or three inches, but he was 
well made. He had pretty little hands which he 
took care of—ah, you should just have seen him! 
He had as many brushes for those hands as a 
woman has for her head. He had fine black hair, 
a fiery eye, a rather copper-colored skin, but it 
was pleasant to look at all the same. He wore the 
finest linen I ever saw on any one, and I have 
lodged princesses, and, among others, General 
Bertrand, the Due and Duchesse d’Abrantes, 
Monsieur Decazes, and the King of Spain. He 
didn’t eat much; but he had such polite manners 
and was always so amiable that I couldn’t find 
fault with him. Oh! I did really love him, 
though he never said four words a day to me; if 
any one spoke to him, he never answered,—that’s 
an oddity those grandees have, a sort of mania, so 
I’m told. He read his breviary like a priest, and 
he went to mass and to all the services regularly. 
Where do you think he sat? close to the chapel of 
Madame de Merret. But as he took that place 
the first time he went to church nobody attached 
any importance to the fact, though it was remem- 
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bered later. Besides, he never took his eyes off 
his prayer-book, poor young man!’ 

“My jovial landlady paused a moment, over¬ 
come with her recollections; then she continued 
her tale: 

“ ‘ From that time on, monsieur, he used to walk 
up the mountain every evening to the ruins of the 
castle. It was his only amusement, poor man! 
and I dare say it recalled his own country; they 
say Spain is all mountains. From the first he was 
always late at night in coming in. I used to be 
uneasy at never seeing him before the stroke of 
midnight; but we got accustomed to his ways and 
gave him a key to the door, so that we didn’t 
have to sit up. It so happened that one of our 
grooms told us that one evening when he went to 
bathe his horses he thought he saw the grandee 
in the distance, swimming in the river like a fish. 
When he came in I told him he had better take 
care not to get entangled in the sedges; he seemed 
annoyed that any one had seen him in the water. 
Well, monsieur, one day, or rather, one morning, 
we did not find him in his room; he had not come 
in. He never returned. I looked about and into 
everything, and at last I found a writing in a table 
drawer where he had put away fifty of those Span¬ 
ish gold coins called “portugaise,” Which bring 
a hundred francs apiece; there were also diamonds 
worth ten thousand francs sealed up in a little 
box. The paper said that in case he should not 
return some day, he bequeathed to us the money 
and the diamonds, with a request to found masses 
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of thanksgiving to God for his escape and safety. 
In those days my husband was living, and he did 
everything he could to find the young man. But, 
it was the queerest thing! he found only the Span¬ 
iard’s clothes under a big stone in a sort of shed on 
the banks of the river, on the castle side, just op¬ 
posite to La Grande Breteche. My husband 
went so early in the morning that no one saw him. 
He burned the clothes after we had read the letter, 
and gave out, as Comte F6r6dia requested, that 
he had fled. The sub-prefect sent the whole 
gendarmerie on his traces, but bless your heart! 
they never caught him. Lepas thought the 
Spaniard had drowned himself. But, monsieur, 
I never thought so. I think he was somehow 
mixed up in Madame de Merret’s trouble; and I’ll 
tell you why. Rosalie has told me that her mis¬ 
tress had a crucifix she valued so much that she 
was buried with it, and it was made of ebony and 
silver; now when Monsieur de F6r6dia first came 
to lodge with us he had just such a crucifix, but 
I soon missed it. Now, monsieur, what do you 
say? isn’t it true that I need have no remorse 
about those fifteen thousand francs? are they 
not rightfully mine?’ 

“ ‘ Of course they are. But how is it you have 
never questioned Rosalie?’ I said. 

“‘Oh, I have, monsieur; but I can get nothing 
out of her. That girl is a stone wall. She 
knows something, but there is no making her 
talk.’ 

“After a few more remarks, my landlady left me. 
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a prey to a romantic curiosity, to vague and dark¬ 
ling thoughts, to a religious terror that was some¬ 
thing like the awe which comes upon us when we 
enter by night a gloomy church and see in the dis¬ 
tance beneath the arches a feeble light; a formless 
figure glides before us, the sweep of a robe—of 
priest or woman—is heard; we shudder. La 
Grande Breteche, with its tall grasses, its shut¬ 
tered windows, its rusty railings, its barred gates, 
its deserted rooms, rose fantastically and suddenly 
before me. I tried to penetrate that mysterious 
dwelling and seek the knot of this most solemn 
history, this drama which had killed three persons. 

“Rosalie became to my eyes the most interesting 
person in Vendome. Examining her, I discovered 
the traces of an ever-present inward thought. In 
spite of the health which bloomed upon her 
dimpled face, there was in her some element of 
remorse, or of hope; her attitude bespoke a secret, 
like that of devotees who pray with ardor, or that 
of a girl who has killed her child and forever after 
hears its cry. And yet her postures were naive, 
and even vulgar; her silly smile was surely not 
criminal; you would have judged her innocent if 
only by the large neckerchief of blue and red 
squares which covered her vigorous bust, clothed, 
confined, and set off by a gown of purple and white 
stripes. ‘No,’ thought I; ‘I will not leave Ven- 
ddme without knowing the history of La Grande 
Bret&che. I'll even make love to Rosalie, if it is 
absolutely necessary.’ 

“‘Rosalie!’ I said to her one day. 
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“'What is it, monsieur?' 

“'You are not married, are you?' 

“She trembled slightly. 

“‘Oh! when the fancy takes me to be unhappy 
there’ll be no lack of men,’ she said, laughing. 

“She recovered instantly from her emotion, 
whatever it was; for all women, from the great 
lady to the chambermaid of an inn, have a self- 
possession of their own. 

“‘You are fresh enough and taking enough to 
please a lover,’ I said, watching her. ‘But tell 
me, Rosalie, why did you take a place at an inn 
after you left Madame de Merret? Didn’t she 
leave you an annuity?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, yes, she did. But, monsieur, my place is 
the best in all Vendome.’ 

“This answer was evidently what judges and 
lawyers call ‘dilatory.’ Rosalie’s position in this 
romantic history was like that of a square on a 
checkerboard; she was at the very centre, as it 
were, of its truth and its interest; she seemed to me 
to be tied into the knot of it. The last chapter of 
the tale was in her, and, from the moment that I 
realized this, Rosalie became to me an object of 
attraction. By dint of studying the girl I came 
to find in her, as we do in every woman whom we 
make a principal object of our attention, that she 
had a host of good qualities. She. was clean, and 
careful of herself, and therefore handsome. Some 
two or three weeks after the notary’s visit I said 
to her, suddenly: ‘Tell me all you know about 
Madame de Merret.’ 
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‘“Oh, no!’ she replied, in a tone of terror, 
‘don’t ask me that, monsieur.’ 

“I persisted in urging her. Her pretty face 
darkened, her bright color faded, her eyes lost 
their innocent, liquid light. 

“‘Well!’ she said, after a pause, ‘if you will 
have it so, I will tell you; but keep the secret.' 

“‘I’ll keep it with the faithfulness of a thief, 
which is the most loyal to be found anywhere.’ 

“‘If it is the same to you, monsieur, I’d rather 
you kept it with your own.’ 

“Thereupon, she adjusted her neckerchief and 
posed herself to tell the tale; for it is very certain 
that an attitude of confidence and security is 
desirable in order to make a narration. The best 
tales are told at special hours,—like that in which 
we are now at table. No one ever told a story 
well, standing or fasting. 

“If I were to reproduce faithfully poor Rosalie’s 
diffuse eloquence, a whole volume would scarce 
suffice. But as the event of which she now gave 
me a hazy knowledge falls into place between the 
facts revealed by the garrulity of the notary, and 
that of Madame Lepas, as precisely as the mean 
terms of an arithmetical proposition lie between 
its two extremes, all I have to do is to tell it to 
you in a few words. I therefore give a summary 
of what I heard from Rosalie. 

“The chamber which Madame de Merret oc¬ 
cupied at La Grande Bretesche was on the ground 
floor. A small closet about four feet in depth was 
made in the wall, and served as a wardrobe. 
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Three months before the evening when the facts 
I am about to relate to you happened, Madame 
de Merret had been so seriously unwell that her 
husband left her alone in her room and slept him¬ 
self in a chamber on the first floor. By one of 
those mere chances which it is impossible to fore¬ 
see, he returned, on the evening in question, two 
hours later than usual from the club where he went 
habitually to read the papers and talk politics 
with the inhabitants of the town. His wife 
thought him at home and in bed and asleep. But 
the invasion of France had been the subject of 
a lively discussion; the game of billiards was a 
heated one; he had lost forty francs, an enormous 
sum for Vend6me, where everybody hoards his 
money, and where manners and customs are 
restrained within modest limits worthy of all 
praise,—which may, perhaps, be the source of a 
certain true happiness which no Parisian cares 
anything at all about. 

“For some time past Monsieur de Merret had 
been in the habit of asking Rosalie, when he came 
in, if his wife were in bed. Being told, invari¬ 
ably, that she was, he at once went to his own 
room with the contentment that comes of con¬ 
fidence and custom. This evening, on returning 
home, he took it into his head to go to Madame de 
Merret’s room and tell her his ill-luck, perhaps to 
be consoled for it. During dinner he had noticed 
that his wife was coquettishly dressed; and as 
he came from the club the thought crossed his 
mind that she was no longer ill, that her conva- 
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lescence had made her lovelier than ever,—a fact 
he perceived, as husbands are wont to perceive 
things, too late. 

“ Instead of calling Rosalie, who at that moment 
was in the kitchen watching a complicated game of 
‘brisque,’ at which the cook and the coachman 
were playing, Monsieur de Merret went straight to 
his wife’s room by the light of his lantern, which 
he had placed on the first step of the stairway. 
His step, which was easily recognized, resounded 
under the arches of the corridor. Just as he 
turned the handle of his wife’s door he fancied he 
heard the door of the closet, which I mentioned to 
you, shut; but when he entered, Madame de Merret 
was alone, standing before the fireplace. The 
husband thought to himself that Rosalie must be 
in the closet; and yet a suspicion, which sounded 
in his ears like the ringing of bells, made him dis¬ 
trustful. He looked at his wife, and fancied he 
saw something wild and troubled in her eyes. 

‘“You are late in coming home,’ she said. 
That voice, usually so pure and gracious, seemed 
to him slightly changed. 

“Monsieur de Merret made no answer, for at 
that moment Rosalie entered the room. Her ap¬ 
pearance was a thunderbolt to him. He walked 
up and down the room with his arms crossed, 
going from one window to another with a uniform 
movement. 

“‘Have you heard anything to trouble you?’ 
asked his wife, timidly, while Rosalie was undress¬ 
ing her. He made no answer. 
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“‘You can leave the room/ said Madame de 
Merret to the maid. ‘ I will arrange my hair my¬ 
self.’ 

“She guessed some misfortune at the mere sight 
of her husband’s face, and wished to be alone with 
him. 

“When Rosalie was gone, or supposed to be 
gone, for she went no farther than the corridor, 
Monsieur de Merret came to his wife and stood 
before her. Then he said, coldly: 

“‘Madame, there is someone in your closet.’ 

“ She looked at her husband with a calm air, and 
answered, ‘No, monsieur.’ 

“That ‘no’ agonized Monsieur de Merret, for 
he did not believe it. And yet his wife had 
never seemed purer nor more saintly than she 
did at that moment. He rose and went toward 
the closet to open the door; Madame de Merret 
took him by the hand and stopped him; she 
looked at him with a sad air and said, in a voice 
that was strangely shaken: ‘If you find no one, 
remember that all is over between us.’ 

“The infinite dignity of his wife’s demeanor 
restored her husband’s respect for her, and sud¬ 
denly inspired him with one of those resolutions 
which need some wider field to become immortal. 

“‘No, Josephine,’ he said, ‘I will not look there. 
In either case we should be separated forever. 
Listen to me: I know the purity of your soul, I 
know that you lead a saintly life; you would 
not commit a mortal sin to save yourself from 
death.’ 
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“At these words, Madame de Merret looked at 
her husband with a haggard eye. 

“‘Here is your crucifix/ he went on. ‘Swear 
to me before God that there is no one in that 
closet and I will believe you: I will not open that 
door/ 

“Madame de Merret took the crucifix and said, 
‘I swear it/ 

“‘Louder!’ said her husband: ‘repeat after me, 
—I swear before God that there is no person in 
that closet.’ 

“She repeated the words composedly. 

“‘That is well/ said Monsieur de Merret, 
coldly. After a moment’s silence he added, 
examining the ebony crucifix inlaid with silver, 
‘That is a beautiful thing; I did not know you 
possessed it; it is very artistically wrought.’ 

“‘I found it at Duvivier’s/ she replied; ‘he 
bought it of a Spanish monk when those prisoners- 
of-war passed through Yen dome last year.’ 

“‘Ah!’ said Monsieur de Merret, replacing the 
crucifix on the wall. He rang the bell. Rosalie 
was not long in answering it. Monsieur de Mer¬ 
ret went quickly up to her, took her into the recess 
of a window on the garden side, and said to her in 
a low voice: 

“‘I am told that Gorenflot wants to marry 
you, and that poverty alone prevents it, for you 
have told him you will not be his wife until he is 
a master-mason. Is that so?' 

“‘Yes, monsieur/ 

“‘Well, go and find him; tell him to come here 
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at once and bring his trowel and other tools. 
Take care not to wake any one at his house but 
himself; he will soon have enough money to satisfy 
you. No talking to any one when you leave this 
room, mind, or—’ 

“He frowned. Rosalie left the room. He 
called her back; ‘Here, take my pass-key,’ he said. 

“Monsieur de Merret, who had kept his wife 
in view while giving these orders, now sat down 
beside her before the fire and began to tell her of 
his game of billiards, and the political discussions 
of the club. When Rosalie returned she found 
Monsieur and Madame de Merret talking ami¬ 
cably. 

“The master had lately had the ceilings of all 
the reception rooms on the lower floor restored. 
Plaster is very scarce at Vendome, and the carriage 
of it makes it expensive. Monsieur de Merret 
had therefore ordered an ample quantity for his 
own wants, knowing that he could readily find 
buyers for what was left. This circumstance in¬ 
spired the idea that now possessed him. 

‘“Monsieur, Gorenflot has come,’ said Rosalie. 

“‘Bring him in,’ said her master. 

“Madame de Merret turned slightly pale when 
she saw the mason. 

“‘Gorenflot,' said her husband, ‘fetch some 
bricks from the coach-house,—enough to wall up 
that door; use the plaster that was left over to 
cover the wall.’ 

“Then he called Rosalie and the mason to the 
end of the room, and, speaking in a low voice, 
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added, 'Listen to me, Gorenflot; after you have 
done this work you will sleep in the house; and 
to-morrow morning I will give you a passport 
into a foreign country, and six thousand francs 
for the journey. Go through Paris where I will 
meet you. There, I will secure to you legally 
another six thousand francs, to be paid to you at 
the end of ten years if you still remain out of 
France. For this sum, I demand absolute silence 
on what you see and do this night. As for you, 
Rosalie, I give you a dowry of ten thousand 
francs, on condition that you marry Gorenflot, 
and keep silence, if not-’ 

“'Rosalie,’ said Madame de Merret, ‘come and 
brush my hair.’ 

“The husband walked up and down the room, 
watching the door, the mason, and his wife, but 
without allowing the least distrust or misgiving 
to appear in his manner. Gorenflot’s work made 
some noise; under cover of it Madame de Merret 
said hastily to Rosalie, while her husband was at 
the farther end of the room: ‘A thousand francs 
annuity if you tell Gorenflot to leave a crevice at 
the bottom;’ then aloud she added, composedly, 
‘Go and help the mason.’ 

“Monsieur and Madame de Merret remained 
silent during the whole time it took Gorenflot to 
wall up the door. The silence was intentional on 
the part of the husband to deprive his wife of all 
chance of saying words with a double meaning 
which might be heard within the closet; with 
Madame de Merret it was either prudence or pride. 
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“When the wall was more than half up, the 
mason’s tool broke one of the panes of glass in the 
closet door; Monsieur de Merret’s back was at 
that moment turned away. The action proved to 
Madame de Merret that Rosalie had spoken to 
the mason. In that one instant she saw the dark 
face of a man with black hair and fiery eyes. Be¬ 
fore her husband turned the poor creature had 
time to make a sign with her head which meant 
'Hope.' 

“By four o’clock, just at dawn, for it was in the 
month of September, the work was done. Mon¬ 
sieur de Merret remained that night in his wife’s 
room. The next morning, on rising, he said, care¬ 
lessly: 'Ah! I forgot, I must go to the mayor’s 
office about that passport.’ 

“He put on his hat, made three steps to the 
door, then checked himself, turned back, and took 
the crucifix. 

“His wife trembled with joy; ‘He will go to 
Duvivier’s,’ she thought. 

“The moment her husband had left the house 
she rang for Rosalie. ‘The pick-axe!’ she cried, 
‘ the pick-axe! I watched how Gorenflot did it; we 
shall have time to make a hole and close it again.' 

“In an instant Rosalie had brought a sort of 
cleaver, and her mistress, with a fury no words can 
describe, began to demolish the wall. She had 
knocked away a few bricks, and was drawing 
back to strike a still more vigorous blow with all 
her strength, when she saw her husband behind 
her. She fainted. 
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“‘Put madame on her bed,’ said her husband, 
coldly. 

“Foreseeing what would happen, he had laid 
this trap for his wife; he had written to the mayor, 
and sent for Duvivier. The jeweller arrived just 
as the room had been again put in order. 

“‘Duvivier,’ said Monsieur de Merret, ‘I think 
you bought some crucifixes of those Spaniards who 
were here last year?’ 

“‘No, monsieur, I did not.’ 

“‘Very good; thank you,’ he said, with a tiger¬ 
ish glance at his wife. ‘Jean,’ he added to the 
footman, ‘serve my meals in Madame de Merret’s 
bedroom; she is very ill, and I shall not leave her 
till she recovers.’ 

“For twenty days that man remained beside 
his wife. During the first hours, when sounds 
were heard behind the walled door, and Josephine 
tried to implore mercy for the dying stranger, he 
answered, without allowing her to utter a word: 

“‘You swore upon the cross that no one was 
there.’” 

As the tale ended the women rose from table, 
and the spell under which Bianchon had held them 
was broken. Nevertheless, several of them were 
conscious of a cold chill as they recalled the last 
words. 


Honors de Balzac. 



FEBRUARY 14 
ST. valentine’s day 

LOVE IS A SICKNESS* 

I OVE is a sickness full of woes, 

All remedies refusing; 

A plant that most with cutting grows. 
Most barren with best using. 

Why so? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh-ho! 


Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting; 

And Jove hath made it of a kind, 

Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 

Why so? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh-ho! 

Samuel Daniel. 

♦From “Hymen’s Triumph.” 
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PACK, CLOUDS, AWAY* 

P ACK, clouds, away, and welcome day. 
With night we banish sorrow; 

Sweet air, blow soft, mount, lark, aloft 
To give my Love good-morrow! 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I'll borrow; 

Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 

To give my Love good-morrow; 

To give my Love good-morrow, 

Notes from them both I'll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, Robin-red-breast, 

Sing, birds, in every furrow; 

And from each bill, let music shrill 
Give my fair Love good-morrow! 

Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow! 

You pretty elves, amongst yourselves 
Sing my fair Love good-morrow; 

To give my Love good-morrow. 

Sing, birds, in every furrow! 

Thomas Heywood. 

♦From “The Rape of Lucrece.” 


LOVE'S EMBLEMS* 

N OW the lusty spring is seen; 

Golden yellow, gaudy blue, 
Daintily invite the view: 
Everywhere on every green 


♦From “Valentinian.” 
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Roses blushing as they blow, 

And enticing men to pull, 

Lilies whiter than the snow, 

Woodbines of sweet honey full: 

All love’s emblems, and all cry, 
“Ladies, if not pluck’d, we die.” 

Yet the lusty spring hath stay’d; 
Blushing red and purest white 
Daintily to love invite 
Every woman, every maid: 

Cherries kissing as they grow. 

And inviting men to taste, 

Apples even ripe below, 

Winding gently to the waist: 

All love’s emblems, and all cry, 

“ Ladies, if not pluck’d, we die.” 

John Fletcher. 


SILVIA* 


W HO is Silvia? What is she. 

That all our swains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wise is she; 

The heaven such grace did lend her. 
That she might admired be. 


Is she kind as she is fair? 

For beauty lives with kindness: 
Love doth to her eyes repair, 

To help him of his blindness; 
And, being help’d, inhabits there. 


♦From “Two Gentlemen of Verona.”. 
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Then to Silvia let us sing, 

That Silvia is excelling; 

She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling: 

To her let us garlands bring. 

William Shakespeare. 


“O MISTRESS MINE, WHERE ARE YOU ROAMING?” 


O MISTRESS mine, where are you roaming 
0 stay and hear! your true-love’s coming 
That can sing both high and low; 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 

Journeys end in lovers meeting— 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love? ’tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty,— 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

_ William Shakespeare. 

•From “Twelfth Night.” 

HYMN TO DIANA* 

O UEEN and Huntress, chaste and fair. 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 

Seated in thy silver chair 
State in wonted manner keep: 

Hesperus entreats thy light. 

Goddess excellently bright. 


From “Cynthia’s Revels.” 
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Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heaven to clear when day did close: 

Bless us then with wished sight. 

Goddess excellently bright. 


Lay thy bow of pearl apart 
And thy crystal-shining quiver; 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever: 

Thou that mak’st a day of night. 
Goddess excellently bright! 

Ben Jonson. 


“TAKE, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY”* 

T AKE, O take those lips away. 

That so sweetly were forsworn; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the mom! 

But my kisses bring again, 

Bring again; 

Seals of love, but seal’d in vain, 

Seal’d in vain! 

William Shakespeare. 


*From “Measure for Measure.” 
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ROSALIND'S MADRIGAL * 

I OVE in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet: 

Now with his wings he plays with me. 
Now with his feet. 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 
His bed amidst my tender breast; 

My kisses are his daily feast. 

And yet he robs me of my rest: 

Ah! wanton, will ye? 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 
With pretty flight. 

And makes his pillow of my knee 
The livelong night. 

Strike I my lute, he tunes the string; 
He music plays if so I sing; 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cruel he my heart doth sting: 
Whist, wanton, still ye! 

Else I with roses every day 
Will whip you hence; 

And bind you, when you long to play. 
For your offence. 

I’ll shut mine eyes to keep you in; 

I'll make you fast it for your sin; 

I'll count your power not worth a pin. 
—Alas! what hereby shall I win, 

If he gainsay me? 


From “Rosalynde.” 



Rosalind’s description 833 

What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod? 

He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a god. 

Then sit thou safely on my knee; 

Then let thy bower my bosom be; 

Lurk in mine eyes, I like of thee; 

O Cupid, so thou pity me. 

Spare not, but play thee! 

Thomas Lodge. 

ROSALIND’S DESCRIPTION* 

I IKE to the clear in highest sphere 
^ Where all imperial glory shines, 

Of selfsame color is her hair 
Whether unfolded, or in twines: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 

Refining heaven by every wink; 

The Gods do fear whenas they glow, 

And I do tremble when I think. 

Heigh ho, would she were mine! 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora’s face, 

Or like the silver crimson shroud 

That Phoebus’ smiling looks doth grace; 
Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 

Her lips are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbor nigh, 


♦From “Rosalynde.” 
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Within which bounds she balm encloses, 

Apt to entice a deity: 

Heigh ho, would she were mine! 

Her neck is like a stately tower 
Where Love himself imprison’d lies, 

To watch for glances every hour 
From her divine and sacred eyes: 

Heigh ho, for Rosaline! 

Her paps are centers of delight, 

Her paps are orbs of heavenly frame. 

Where Nature moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfection with the same: 

Heigh ho, would she were mine! 

With orient pearl, with ruby red, 

With marble white, with sapphire blue 

Her body every way is fed; 

Yet soft in touch and sweet in view: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline! 

Nature herself her shape admires; 

The Gods are wounded in her sight; 

And Love forsakes his heavenly fires 
And at her eyes his brand doth light: 

Heigh ho, would she were mine! 

Then muse not, Nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, 

Since for her fair there's fairer none, 

Nor for her virtues so divine: 

Heigh ho, fair Rosaline; 

Heigh ho, my heart! would God that she were 
mine! 
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CHERRY-RIPE 

T HERE is a garden in her face 

Where roses and white lilies grow; 
A heavenly paradise is that place. 
Wherein all pleasant fruits do flow; 
There cherries grow that none may buy, 
Till Cherry-Ripe themselves do cry. 


Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row; 

Which when her lovely laughter shows. 
They look like rose-buds fill’d with snow: 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy. 

Till Cherry-Ripe themselves do cry. 


Her eyes like angels watch them still; 

Her brows like bended bows do stand, 
Threat’ning with piercing frowns to kill 
All that attempt with eye or hand 
Those sacred cherries to come nigh, 

—Till Cherry-Ripe themselves do cry! 

Thomas Campion. 

CUPID AND CAMPASPE* 

C UPID and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses,—Cupid paid; 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows, 

His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows,-— 


♦From “Campaspe.” 
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Loses them too; then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on’s cheek (but none knows how); 
With these the crystal of his brow. 

And then the dimple of his chin,—- 
All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes; 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

0 Love! has she done this to thee? 

What shall, alas! become of me? 

John Lyly. 

THE BARGAIN* 

M Y TRUE love hath my heart, and I have his, 
By just exchange one for another given: 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 

There never was a better bargain driven. 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart in me keeps me and him in one, 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides: 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own; 

I cherish his because in me it bides: 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart his wound received from my sight; 

My heart was wounded with his wounded heart: 
For as from me on him his hurt did light, 

So still methought in me his hurt did smart. 
Both equal hurt, in this change sought our bliss: 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

Sir .Philip Sidney. 


♦From '‘Arcadia,” 3d ed. 
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“SINCE THERE’S NO HELP, COME LET US KISS AND 
PART,— ” 

S INCE there’s no help, come let us kiss and 
part,— 

Nay I have done, you get no more of me; 
And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 

When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies; 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

—Now if thou would’st, when all have given 
him over. 

From death to life thou might’st him yet re* 
cover! 

Michael Drayton. 
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